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TIE Sk bb EAGL i—(Halietus lucocephalus.)—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculiurist. 
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The Bald or White Headed Eagle, is, without | Connecticut, so tired as to be easily approached, | birds—soaring in circles out of sight, without 
dispute, one of the most striking and beautiful | probably having been blown by some storm far | perceptibly moving its wings; closing its wings 
of the eagles, from his dark heavy plumage, white | out to sea, and having made the coast at that | and dropping perpendicularly from immense 
head and tail. There is nothing particularly | point. This eagle lives upon fish, birds, and | heights, and with the sound of a rushing wind. ° 
noble about the bird, and many have considered | such animals as it can catch and overpower. The length of these birds is about 35 to 40} 
it unfortunate that he was made the national em- | Often it lets the Fish Hawk catch the fish, and | inches, and the spread of the wings about seven 
blem.. Bald Eagles are occasionally seen in all | then pursues the hawk, thus impeded in its | feet. The plumage of the body and wings is 
the States of the Union. In winter they are fre- . flight, forces it to let its prey fall, when, adroitly | brownish black, that of the thickly feathered 
quently quite common along the coast. Wehave | turning, the eagle robber catches it in the air. | head and the tail being white, in adult birds only; 
seen them in groups along the Sound coast of | In certain feats of flight, it surpasses all other | the feet are yellow, and the beak a paler yellow 
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Back Volumes Supplied.—The back volumes 
of the Agriculturist are very valuable. They contain 
information upon every topic connected with rural life, 
out-door and in-door, and the last ten volumes make up 
a very complete library. Each volume hasa full index 
for ready referenee to any desired topic. We have on 
iiand, and print from stereotype plates as wanted, all the 
numbers and volumes for ten years past, beginning with 


1857—that is, Vol. 16to Vol. 25, inclusive. Any of these 
volumes sent complete (in numbers) at $1.75 each, post- 
paid, (or $1.50 if taken at the office). The volumes 


neutly bound, are supplied for $2 each, or $2.50 if to be 
4 . . 

sent by mail. Any sipgle numbers of the ten 

years will be supplied? post-paid; for 15 cénts cach. 
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Good or ill success in the farming operations of 
the season depend very much upon this month— 
much upon the weather of this most variable and 
uncertain of all changeable periods, and more upon 
the farmer’s own ability, promptness and diligence 
to take advantage of events. There are many 
things in the future that we may caleulate upon 
with great certainty, and, planning to take advan- 
be able to turn the uncertainties to 
We shall have in March 31 days 
and nights—many frosty nights and cold days; 
some storms and rainy days, cold, clear, drying 
northwest winds lapping up the water over the 
fields and drying the fall-plowed furrows. We 
shall have sunshine too, warming the ground and 
breaking the frost fetters. The snow on the hills 
will melt and the streams will swell, sweeping off 
fences and bridges, perhaps. The roads will be 
broken up, traveling hindered, and mails detained, 
going to mill with grain and to town for needed ar 
ticles, will be a labor to be undertaken only by the 

Poultry will be laying, and 
Foxes, minks and other ver- 
min will be prowling about. Calves, lambs and 
pigs will be coming into the world; stock will be 
hungry, and we hope, satisfied also. There is work 
to be done and time to do it in. 


Hints About Work. 


Plans for the Mouth.—We. shall all accomplish 
double the work, if it be well laid out, and it will 
be better done.—‘‘ What do we want done?’ 
“How and when shall we do it ?’’—Let us make a 
list of the things we want to do most, and then see 
how fast we can cancel them off as done. 

Hired Labor.—lf a farmer does not hire any 
labor now, let it be his aim to employ as many men 
as he profitably can, and make arrangements to do 
soas soon as he can. Hired men are often very 
disagreeable associates, and the worst companions 
for one’s children, but this need not be; lookout 
at once for good, steady, moral men, and sacrifice 
the profits of the farm rather than have a vicious, 
bad fellow about, though his work be never so 
needed. If we do our part to make the men com- 
fortable and do them good, few will ill reward it. 

Buildings.—The winds will find out any insecure 
weather boards and shingles, 
with the exposed hay stacks and with thatched 
roofs. Have nails and hammer at hand; stop 
leaks ; see that door and shutter fastenings are se- 
cure, and that board fences, posts of which are 
loosened by the frost, are not prostrated by the wind. 

Cellai's.—Over-haul the roots, put them in bins 
or boxes, or make fresh heaps of sound ones only ; 
clean out cellars, airand white wash ; stop rat-holes 
with coal tar and mortar, said to be rat-proof. 

Draining.—While the frost is coming out of the 
ground, and the soil of plowed side-hills is liable 
to slide, look to it that no water finds its way upon 
such spots, or great damage may ensue. Open 
surface drains with the hoe, pick, or mattock, so 
that surface water may flow off upon sward ground 
or where it will not wash off the soil. Such water 
from cart paths, roads, or plowed fields brings with 
it, upon the meadows and pastures, a wealth of en- 
richment, not to belost. The advantage of 

Irrigation can hardly be over-estimated. If a 
brook can be turned to flow at will (your will) over 
a ign of meadow, even in the crudest and simplest 

ray, by all means try it, and then profit by ex- 
perience to extend the system, or rather, profit by 
the experience of others and use the best system. 


tage of them, 
our good also. 


pressure of necessity. 
elucking or setting. 


Grain Fields are especially liable to injury from 
washing, and surface drains on them should be 
kept free. Top-dressings of plaster, bonedust, 
superphosphate, guano, fine fowl-house compost, 
bome-made poudrette and such things are applied 
with greet advantage at this season. 
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and play mischief 
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Clover and Grass Seed may be sown on winter grain ; 
best ona still day, after a light snow, which may 
have fallen on frost-cracked and thawing ground. 

Plowing should be done as soon as the ground is 
dry enough, but not one hour before; better wait a 
week or two than compact the soil, so that it will 
dry into hard clods, which will last for months. 

Teas may be sown as soon as the ground is dry 
enough to plow well, often in March, in this lati- 
tude ; they may be sown broad cast, alone or mixed 
with oats, or in drills. On warm, early spots the 
drill culture may be recommended. The soil should 
be in good order for a heavy crop of oats, and 
deeply plowed, then plow shallow (4-inch) furrows, 
and in every third furrow scatter the peas, throwing 
in twelve to fifteen to the running foot. If you 
have time these may be picked for marketing green, 
and if not, the crop will be ripe enough to cut and 
cure, and leave: the ground for summer plowing, 
and wheat, cabbages or turnips may follow. 

Sceds.—Procure, and test the vitality of all seeds. 

Horses need very thorough grooming, and the 
feet and legs should be washed and kept clean, long 
fetlocks trimmed off, and any redness or cracking 
of the skin or heels treated with, pine tar and 
grease, or an ointment of lard and turpentine. 
These applications are either of them very good for 
chafed shoulders, sprains, or harness galls. Blanket 
carefully if exposed to the wind or cold when warm. 

Working Oxen.—Protect from storms; feed well; 
use the card freely ; impose hard labor gradually ; 
have well fitting yokes, and if their necks become 
tender, give a day or two of rest, and grease the 
spot, rubbing the grease well in. A wet towel on 
the neck, with a piece of blanket bound over it, 
kept on one night, and the neck greased well the 
next day, will, it is said, cure a very tender neck 
between Saturday night and Monday morning. 

Cows.—Give good care, personal attention, and 
roomy box stalls to cows about to calve. They 
may need assistance, and suffer much or even die 
for lack of it. If milk is worth much the 

Calves should be removed from their dams at 
once, and brought up on skimmed milk gruel. The 
cow misses the calf least if she never even licks it; 
but we would rather she should worry more, when 
she loses her calf after a day or two, than deprive 
her of the satisfaction ofloving and licking it awhile. 

Lice, from many causes, show themselves, espe- 
cially among ill-kept stock, more in spring than at 
any other season. They cannot stand regular card- 
ing and brushing, but if very bad, should be treated 
to an application of alum water, with a good rub- 
bing, and subsequent carding and greasing, on the 
same day of two or three weeks in succession. 
Mercurial ointment (unguentum), is sure death 
to the lice, and to the ox too, if too much be used. 
A lump as big asa hazelnut, rubbed up witha table. 
spoonful or more of lard is enough for an ox. 
Rub it in behind the horns and along the spine, 
then spread it by thoroughly rubbing with straw. 
Keep the animal from exposure to wet or storms. 

Sheep.—Mutton sheep may be yeaning tnis month. 
Separate ewes and give them warm quarters, with a 
few extra roots or other feed. 

Hogs.—Isolate breeding sows, give warm pens and 
treatment as before directed. Keep others at work 
in the manure, giving sods, etc., to be worked over. 

Poultry.—Give chance to run and scratch and dust 
themselves. Save eggs for setting, and make sure 
of a few clutches of early chickens for winter layers. 

Field work of a miscellaneous kind there will be 
no lack of. Get out and cart off stones loosened 
by the frost. Reset fence posts, walls, where 
needed, with spuds, spades, and hoes ; clear out the 
bull-thistles, docks, and all biennial weeds that 
show themselves. Remove also any rubbish from 
ficlds and fence rows, Open ditches and mend roads, 


or 


Manure.—Haul out while the ground is frozen or 
after it is settled. Spread at once, whether for 
plowing under or for top dressing, but put it on no 
spots where flowing surface water will wash it 
away. It is best to plow it under at once, unless it 
be weH made compost, which will bear weathering. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 


> — 


The next worst thing to being too late, is being | 


too early. As soon as the snows disappear, the en- 
thusiastic cultivator is desirous of beginning out of 
door operations. He has read and planned all win- 
ter, and now wishes to execute. How tedious it is 
to wait until the ground is in ‘working order,” 
and ready to receive trees, vines, or seeds. Yet we 
must wait, and the time required for soil to be fit 
to work will depend upon its natural or artificial 
drainage. Let this springs’ experience of those who 
have to wait for the waters to subside, emphasize 
our often repeated injunction, to drain the orchard, 
vineyard, or kitchen garden, if the soil be at all re- 
tentive. Look over the notes of the two preceeding 
months and see if some preparatory work is not 
there suggested which is still undone, and do not 
delay sending orders to nurserymen and seedmen, 
eee eae 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Many trees will be purchased this month, and we 
would give a word of caution against the common 
practice of ordering large trees. A small, well 
grown tree with an abundance of small roots, is 
greatly to be preferred to a tall, much branched 
one, with its large roots chopped off in the digging. 
Some of the best western orchardists prefer trees 
one year from the bud or graft, to any other. 

Heel-in at once trees that arrive before you are 
ready to plant; bury their roots well in a sandy 
place,and they may remain for weeks without injury. 

Plant whenever the soil is ready, taking care to 
first trim mutilated roots, and shorten back the top ; 
planting will generally be left until next month. 

Insects are always to be looked after. See notes 
for January and the article on the canker-worm, on 
page 102. If small cottony spots, looking like 
mould, are seen, they are the far too common 
Woolly-Aphis, and for this the best remedy is the 

Soft Soap Wash, which may be applied with advan- 
tage, even if no insects are visible. Make as strong 
as it will work; it removes not only insects and 
their eggs, but parasitic plants and loose bark as well. 

Girdled trees must be attended to as soon as the 
injury is discovered. Where the girdling is com- 
plete, the tree may often be saved by connecting 
the bark above and below the wound, by means of 
cions whittled toa thin chamfer at each end, and 
inserted beneath the bark. Cover with wax or 
grafting clay, or simply bandage securely, and put 
2. mound of earth around the tree large enough to 
cover the wounded portion. 

Grafting should not be done too soon. It 
time enough when the swelling of the buds shows 
that vegetation isactive. Continue tosecure cions, 
and preserve as heretofore directed. Cut back 

Stocks budded last year, if the bud is sound. 
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Fruit Garden. 


Trees in this department will need the care indi- 
cated under Orchard. 

Grape vines that were laid down may be uncovered 
as soon as severe weather is over. In planting new 
vines, cut them back to two or three buds, provided 
the nurseryman has not done it before sending 
them. In any system of training, a single cane is 
all that should be grown the first year. 


is 


Cuttings of currant, grape, etc., are to be set out 
as soon as the soil is ready. It cannot be too often 
repeated, that much of the success of this kind of 
propagation, depends upon pressing the soil firmly 
iround the lower end of the cuttings. 

Currants.—Set out plants early. The Versailles 
is the best red, and the White Grape the best white. 
There are many varieties, onlysuchinname. Plant 

Gooseberries—only the American sorts are to be 
commended for general cultivation, and among 
these the Houghton is one of the most reliable. 
Some of the English sorts will do for amateurs to pet. 

Strawberries should have the beds all ready for 
them; and the plants be set as early as théy can be 











had. The Wilson is the variety still the most gen- 
erally reliable, though there are many better sorts 
that sueceed in favorable situations 

Blackberries.—The sooner they are planted the 
better. Kittatinny and Wilson’s Early are among 
the newer kinds, and the New Rochelle is now so 
well known as to need no description. 

Raspberries, also need early planting, as, like 
blackberries, the shoots push early, and are liable to 
be broken if they have made much growth. The 
Philadelphia and the Clark are two of the most 
promising newsorts, For the many older varieties, 
of these and other plants, consult the catalogues. 

Pes 


Kitchen Garden, 


Except where glass, as hot-beds or cold-frames, 
is in use, the work in this latitude is still mainly 
preparatory, and but little is gained, as a general 
thing, by commencing gardening operations before 
next month. In dry or well drained soils, 

Plowing may be done, but only when their condi- 
tion will admit of*thorough pulverization. Recol- 
lect that ground for a garden can hardly be too 
thoroughly worked or too highly enriched. 

Manure, especially if well rotted, should be ap- 
plied with a liberal hand; on stiff soils, coarser 
manure may be used, and on sandy ones, apply peat 
with ashes, or peat with lime, if at command. One 
of the best gardens we ever worked, was so sandy 
that it would blow when dry, but by the aid of muck 
and ashes we gained astonishing crops. As to 

Hot-beds, we have already said sufficient in the 
article, Profits from Small Places, p. 63, where some 
hints on cold-frames, and a substitute, will be found. 
The novice, in the use of glass, especially if over 


a hot-bed, needs to be told of the importance of 


Airing.—He will learn it after having a crop or 
two scorched by the sun, but that is rather expen- 
sive knowledge. Not only seedlings, but plants 
that have been wintered and escaped damage from 
cold, are now liable to be burned; hence, 

Cold-frames will need frequent attention, and in 
the case of lettuce and cabbage wintered over, if 
the plants are properly hardened, the glass may he 
removed altogether, and used over other frames. 


Seeds.—By all means order at once, and if roots of 


any kind, or cabbage or other plants, have been 
wintered over for seed-raising, put them out, the 
last of*the month, in a dry rich spot, and do not 
plant allied varieties near each other. More atten- 
tion to seed-raising would lessen the complaints of 
bad seed. It would be a good thing if the members 
of local clubs would each agree to raise one or two 
sorts of seeds. By doing thus, greater purity and 
perfection could be attained, and each community 
could raise nearly all its own seed. 

Old seeds should be tried, if any doubt exists as to 
their reliability. Count out a dozen ortwenty, put 
them in a box or pot of earth In a warm place, keep 
moist, but not too wet, and see the proportion that 
starts. If half the number grow, it will be safe to 
plant them. Look over the article on page 52, (last 
month, ) and see if you have all the needed 

Conveniences in the Garden.—Those mentioned 
and figured there are great helps to save labor. 

Asparagus.—Remove the litter from old beds as 
soon as severe weather is over, and if there is nota 
good dressing of short manure left on the bed, put 
on some good manure and fork it in. Apply a 
dressing of 2 to 3 pounds of salt to the square yard. 
Sow seed for new plants as carly as the soil is ready, 
in a rich bed, in rows a foot apart. Where new plan- 
tations are to be made, have the ground highly 
manured and deeply worked. Set good one or two 
year old plants, and cover the crowns 2 or 3 inches, 
The best way for family gardens is to have beds 
five feet wide, one rowin the center, and one a foot 
from each edge, the plants nine inches in the row. 

Rhubarb should have the bed manured the same 
as for asparagus ; plants may be forced as directed 
last month. Makenew beds before the plants start. 
Divide old roots, as soon as the frost is out, witha 
sharp spade, to have a piece of root with each eye. 

Onions.—Of the Potato varicty, Top onions and 
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sets may be gotin early. Put the Potato and Top 
sorts, 4 or 5 inches apart, in one foot rows. Sets 
may be put in 9 inch rows, and 8 inches apart. Al 
these bulbs need to be covered, and all the better if 
the ground is rolled to pack it closely around them. 

Tvas should be sown early. We hear good ac- 
counts of Carter’s First Crop, and there are several 
other early ones offered. Daniel O’Rourke, where 
it can be had good, is the best known early sort. 

Roots, such as Parsnip and Salsify, should be taken 
out of the ground before they begin to grow, and 
all plants protected during the winter, such as 

Spinach, uncovered and thinned for use as soon 
as it starts to grow. Sow in a warm corner seeds 
of carly varieties of 

Carrot, radish, cress, lettuce, and other things, 
according to locality and season. 

Chives come very early in spring, and are in such 
demand that, near large cities, they are forwarded 
in frames. Cut the leaves as soon as large enough. 

gee 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

Considerable preparatory work can be done here, 
and if any new improvements are to be made, have 
them well under way. ’ 

Roads should receive more attention than they 
generally do; in this we include drives and paths 
of all kinds. <A good, dry road or walk is a great 
comfort, and the reverse is a nuisance. The best 
part of a road is out of sight. Those who are 
troubled to get rid of their stone, need have no 
anxiety as long as there is a bad road on the place. 
Excavate 2 or 3 feet, fill in with large stones, upon 
these put smaller ones, diminishing the size as the 
surface is reached, and finish off with coarse gravel, 
and then a coat of finer; roll well, and there will be 
a road that will need little mending, and fit to travel 
in all weathers; besides, such a road does much 
towards draining the ground through which it 
passes, and may be built with a view to drainage. 

Lawns are seldom seen in a satisfactory state of 
perfection. Here the work must begin low down, 
and drains be put in where they would be re- 
quired for a garden crop. Manure, plow, subsoil, 
grade and level with great care, sow and roll. Do 
the work as soon as the season will admit of it. 
Blue Grass or June Grass we have found to be satis- 
factory. In using the mixed seeds, sold under the 
name of Lawn Grass, we have not been successful. 
The White Clover, generally, killed out everything 
else, but this was on the light and poor soil. 

Roots, of herbaceous perennials, of all kinds that 
have been in place two or three years, will do all 
the better if divided and reset. Do this early, and 
be liberal with the surplus. Do all necessary 

Transplanting of shrubs and hardy herbaceous 
plants before vegetation starts, and finish up the 

Pruning of shrubs, if not done. Do not hurry to 

Uncover tender plants, that have been protected 
by straw or other shelter. There will still be a suc- 
cession of warm days and cold nights that will be 
more injurious to them than steady severe cold. 

Plant hedges, edging, shrubs and trees on the 
lawn as soon as the ground can be worked, and the 
plants be procured. Sct out the various 

Climbers wherever they are appropriate, and if 
meansare lacking to buy, go to the woods and fence 
rows and get Virginia Creeper and Waxwork, that 
are everywhere common. Every country home 
should have a veranda, with several climbers upon it. 

Hardy Annuals.—All those that come from self- 
sown seeds, such as Larkspur, Whitlavia, Candy- 
tuft, and most of the California things, do best 
when warm, as soon as frost leaves, but the 

Tender Annuals must be kept back until the 
ground is well warmed, unless sown under glass 

pee 
Green and Hot-Houses, 

The heat of the sun will render less fuel neces- 
sary. Give air freely on mild days, but close up 
early, before the air gets chilly. 

Propagation will demand the chief attention, as a 
large stock of bedding plants is need¢d in most 
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yvreen-house. Verbenas, 
Fuch-ias, 
multiplicd in any quan- 


wardens Where there is a 
Bouvardias, Pel ius, 
and all such things may 
tity. The chief point in propagating from cuttings 
is to ke p the temperature of the house 10° to 15° 
Which should 


Ageratums, 


be 


lower than that of the cutting bench, 
from to Put in a 

Chrysanthenwuns, for they are generally forgotten, 
late. The best 


Sow 


be OD a. rood stock 


as they do not bloom until quite 
plants are raised from 
Tender Annuals, and when large cnough, pot them 
off and strong plants for use out of doors, 
Camellias, hard-wooded shrubs, will 


and will need more 


cuitings. seeds 
set 
other 
growth, 


and 





now be making a new 
eare in watering, and may be put in a warmer plaee. 
Prune, if not already done. The Camellia ** breaks” 
very readily, and may be cut at will, with the prob- 
ability that branches will start in abundance. 

Azaleas will now be in bloom, and those that are 
in demand brought in @ warmer place. 
Give sufficient when in flower. Keep the 
better of the green fly and of other by 

Fumigation with tobacco, and whenever an insect 
on a plant, do not rest until 
attended to; principiis obsta, 
or in plain English, “‘nip in the bud,’’ should be 
the motto of the gardener in treating 

Forcing Plants, that have been kept in cold frames, 
may be brought forward, if not already done. 

Bulbs, such as Tuberoses and Lilies, may be had 
in flower earlier, if they are started in pots ready 
to turn out into the warm weather. 


may be 
water 
insects 


of any kind appears 
that plant has been 


insects, 


ground in 


Cold Grapery. 

Avoid starting the vines before their growth ean 
be pushed rapidly, and to this end the house must 
be kept cool by opening the doors and ventilators. 
While preserving a low temperature, avoid sudden 
ehanges. In northern localities, it not safe 
to start the vines next month generally. 


Apiary in March.—Prepared by M. Quin- 
by.—In consequence of the scanty stores provided in 
most places, the last season, bees may yet be in 
danger of starving. If your hives have moveable 
combs lift them out, and if there Is nosealed honey, 
the bees should be fed. To examine box hives, invert 
them, if possible, in the sun. Sealed honey will be 
near the top, and may be seen by clear sunlight. 
This should be done in the cool morning. Should the 
bees be disturbed, use smoke to quict them, and 
drive them from places you want to inspect. Sealed 
honey is best to feed bees; strained honey will do, 
but itis scented farther. If none ofany kind is to be 
had, sugar may be used. Add hot water and makea 
syrup about the consistence of honey. Feeding is 
done best at the top of the hive atthisseason. The 
feed may be put in a shallow dish, sprinkling cut 
straw upon it, to prevent the bees from drowning. 
Or a piece of old honey comb may be laid on the top, 
and a few spoonfuls poured into the cells every day 
or two. Trail alittle down into the hive, till the bees 
learn the way to the feed dish ; feed at night. Cover 


Is 


before 





all with a tight, close-fitting box. This is the 
season when bees are disposed to pillave. Feeding 


A queenless hive is in danger 
very much weakened. 


is apt to induce it. 


of robbery; so is a colony 


The true condition of every stock should be ascer- 
tained now. Change bottom boards. Have one 
clean and dry on which set the hive. Examine 


among the chips, dead bees and filth, for young im- 
mature bees or eggs; any seen indicate the pres- 
ence of a queen. Clean this bottom board and use 
it for the next hive. A queenless colony should be 
united with a weak one containing a queen. All 
weak colonies should have their entrances con- 
tracted, to allow room for only one bee to pass. 
Dead bees in masses between the combs should be 
removed before becoming moldy, or, if already so, 


eut out the combs as far as the mold extends. Fe ed- 
ing flour as food for young bees takes attention 


from robbing. Rye, ground fine and unbolted, seems 
to be the best; mix with bran or cut hay. An aver- 
age of three or four pounds to the hive is sufii- 
cient. lace it in the sun, but out of the wind. 
In setting out bees from the cellar, endeavor to 
have each occupy the stand of the last year. Choose 
a warm day, but not too warm. It sometimes hap- 
pens in large apiaries, where a. few are sct out at a 
time, that the first ones, having been out a day or 
two and everything in ‘order, commence robbing, 


of 


of 
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LAST.WMARCH, 


A Great Many Persons filled up their 
Premium Clubs, which had been previously begun, and | 
list. 





received the valuable articles they desired from our 
A Great Many Others started new Club 
lists after the first of March, and filled them up ina brief 


time, and these also received very valuable articles. 


THIS... MARCH, 


Three Thousand Persons, at least, 
may fill up the Premium Clubs for which they have al- 
ready sent some names, and receive the desired premiums. 

Seventeen Thousand Others, (one 
at cach P, O.) may start now and make up a xew Premi- 


um Club, and wecure the excellent premiums....This is 


A GOOD MONTH 


To Secure Subscribers. People are 
beginning in earnest to plan out the SPRING WORK, 
FIELD, in the ORCHARD, the GARDEN, 
around the HOUSE, and in the HOUSE. They feel, or 
ought to feel, the necessity of gathering every hint and 
They will get a 


in the in 


suggestion they can obtain from others. 
great many valuable and profitable hints from the Agricu- 
turést, if some one will show them the paper, explain what 
-More than 


it ix, and ask them to subscribe for a year 


70,000 Premium Names 


have been sent in already this year, besides the regular 
subscribers ; and we have had the pleasure of sending out 
a very large number of the excellent articles named in the 
table (next column.) But the supply of premiums is un- 


limited, and al who want them may get them,.,,At nearly 


EVERY POST OFFICE 


in the United States and British Provinces, there are per- 
sons enough who would be benefited by the Agriculturist, 
to make up one or more large premium clubs. From some 
single post-offices, even in small country towns, we have 
received premium lists of one, two, and three hundred 
It only 


subscribers, gathered by enterprising persons. 


needs some one to show the paper, explain its sdvanta- 
ges, and tell how cheap it is, to secure a subscription in 
Why! 
less than the cost of a cigar), each subscriber gets a paper 
Ten Thousand Dollars 
worth of original Engravings, besides reading matter that 
‘ifteen Thousand Dallars. 
titude of cases reported to us, single hints im this paper 
have been worth scores of dollars, and often hundreds. 


every family. for less than 3 cents a week (or 


containing, during the year, over 


costs nearly or quite Tn a mul- 


We have abundant evidence that during 1866 this paper 
saved to the people of the country millions of dollars, by 
The New York swin- 
dlers have confessed that their bu:finess has nearly ceased 
to pay in the Northern and Middle States ‘+ on account of 
the muss raised by that Judd’s paper,’ and now they have 
gone to work vigorously down South,where its circulation 
was disturbed by the war, and is not yet fully restored, 
though it is rapidly finding its wa y everywhere there. Let 


its exposures of Humbugs alone. 





us have a good premium club at every post-office in all the 
land, 


and the humbug business will dic of starvation. 


Well, look 


premium you would like, 


over our premium list, choose the 
take a copy of the paper, sally 


out among neighbors and friends, in your own neigh- 


hborhood and elsewhere (for premium clubs need not k 
all at one post-office), and in a brief time the desired num- 


ber of subscribers can be gathered, and the premium 


A full description of the premiums will be sent 
it. 


secured, 


free one desiring Any Specimen numbers, 


bills 


to any 


cards and show needed, will be supplied free. 


Our premiums are all really valuable articles, such as 


we can cheerfully recommend to our friends. By whole- 


sale purchases, by advertising arrangements, etc., we are 


able to supply them as premiums on far better terms than 
we could buy and sell them, and we thus pay our can- 


vassers much more than we could possibly do in cash. 


[Se We take so much pains to procure only good 
ertici les in all cases, that any one securing anything from 
our premium list, saves the risk usually run of getting 


unknown or 
a 


or indifferent goods, when buying of 
irresponsible parties. Every thing send out as 


premium is guaranteed to be the best of its kind and price. 


poor 
we 


Every article offered is new and of the very best 
No charge is made for packing or boxing 
Premium List. The forty- 
P. G6, and from 29 to 32, 
and from AO to will be delivered 
FREE of all charges, by mail or (at the Post- 
Office or express office nearest recipient), to any place in 


— 

og 
manufacture, 
any of the articles im this 
three Premiums, Nos. 1, 


73 wcilusive, each 


express, 


the United States or Territories, excepting those reached 
only by the Overland Mail.—The other articles cost the 
recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory 


of each, by any conveyance that may be specified. 


Table of Premiums and Terms, Nuinber 



































2 of Sub- 
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P =f required 

Open to all—-No Competition. RE at sat 
~ =]. 

No. Names of Premium Articies. ade! $150 bad Hk 
1—Garden Seeds fora Family (40 kinds) $ 3i 
—Flower Seeds for «t Family (LOO hinds) 37 

- iy Vursery Sto ck | Any kinds os sired) .. % 
4—Jona Grape Vines (A2 of ] anes) 90 
h—Concord Grape Vines (100 of No. 65 
6—- Japan Dalles (OD BIDS)... 5. osccey as. 8 45 
7—Sewing Machine ( Wheeler & Wilson) 240 
S—Seiring Machine (Grover & Baker)... 240) 
9—Sewing Machine (Singer's Tailoring) 320 
- -Sewing Machine (Florvence).......... a 270 
Wi—Sewing Machine (Willcox & Gibbs)... 240 
1:2—Serwing Machine (Howe's). 370) 
13—Washing Machine (Doty'’s)........06.6 70 
14—Clothes Wringer (Best—Unirersal)... 5s 
15—Tea Set (Tarts best Silver Plated)..., 22h 
16—Castors and Fruit Basket (do. do... 140 
17—Jce or Water Pitcher (do. do.) ...¥ On 
t8—One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. do.).. 50 
19—One Dozen Table Spoons (do, do... vf) 
20—One Dozen Dining Forks (do. do.)... vn) 
21—Piano ( Best Steinway & Sows i-octare 1550 
2:2— Velodeon, 5-octave(G. A.Prince &C0.'8)% 400 
23—Melodeon, 1-octare (a0, . 40:) . .00< 205 
24—Ladies’ Gold Watch (Beautiful). 400 
25—Silrer Watch (Valuable Time IKeepe 1) rs 158 
26—Donble Barrel Gun (Very gooa)..... 46 | 151 
27—Spencer’s Breach- loading Rifle (Hunting) 35% 40 | 2% 
28—Teol Chest (First Quality of Tools).. .$ 60 | 190 
29—Case of Mathematical Instruments. . 18 | 55 
30— Case of Mathematical Instruments. | 45 
31—Morto's Best No.6Gold Pen (Silver C axe) 14] 42 
3°2—Morton's Best No.5 Gold Pen( Silver Case)$4 50 11 | 35 
33—Barometer (Woodruf's Mercurial). ...318 27 | 9 
34-—Barometer ( Woodruff’s Mercurial)... ¢ OA 
35—Buckeye Mowing Machine, No. 2. é 450 
36—Allen's Patent Cylinder Plow, ete...... 100 
37—The Aquarius or Water Thrower 65 
38—American Cyclopedia ( {ppleton’s). 525 
29— Worcester’s Great llustvated Dic tionay /% 65 
40—Any i Volume Agriculturist | 20 
41—Any Tio Back Volumes do. | 5% 2a 
42—Any hvee do. do. do. | sv 18 38 
43—Any Fire do. do. do. | Sila 15 47 
44—Any Fire do. do. do. | FE 17 He | 
45—Any Six do. do. do. ($33! 19 | Gh 
46—Any Seren do. do do. | S333 21 68 
4T—Any ight do. do do, | 9% 3) 4 
48—Any Nii do. do. do | aX 25 | 80 
49—Vols. X 1 T to XXV do. J 27 | 86 
50--Any Back Volume Agric ulturist pat 
51—Any Tivo Back Volumes do. ss 36 
52—Any Three do. do. do. ~s 16 48 
53—Any Four do, do. do. a) 18 60 
h&—Any Fire do, do. do. | SB 21 vel 
55—Any Six do. do. do. = 24 82 
56—Any Seven do. do. do. fi 27 92 
57—Any a do. do do. Sa 30 | 102 
HS—Any Nii do. do. do. BR 83 | 110 
59—Vols. X v T to XXV do. J $2 36 | 116 
60— Genesee Far meee, 1858-1865,8 8 Volk. Bound 21 0 
G1— Dow ning sLandscapeGardeni'g | > 15} 46 
+ um mings & Miller's Architect.) ™ 18 60 
4 $10 Library (Your Choice)..| &.. 18 | 58 
64—A $15 Library do. --| 32 24 85, 
65—1 $20 Library do. ak ee 81 | 106 
66—A $25 Library do. --| aoe 88 | 125 
67—A $30 Library do. sf hed 44 | 144 
68—A $35 Library do. re ae 50 | 162 
69—A $40 Library do. es 56 | 177 
FO—A R45 Library do. os 62 | 192) 
TW1—A $50 Library do. =S $5000) 68 | 207 
72—A S60 Library do. .-| 25 $60 00) 80 | 237 
73-—A $75 > Library > 4 $75 00! 100 | 2821 
74—A $100 Library < $100 00! 125 | 360 
75—A Choice of Good pouks (See “Terms below. di} oe 
76@—Sewing Machine (Fiukle &- Lyon)... ...%80 00}! 60 ‘| 240 

77—One Dozen Pocket LUMI NG», 5.000005 pee 00} 12}: 
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Old and new subscribers count in premium lists. 
Our premiums are standard articles, and enough 
can be obtained to supply all calls for premiums for six 
months. Every canvasser can take abundant time, but 
As fast as subscriptions are obtained, send them 
along, that the subscribers may begin to receive the 
paper; and when all the names that can be obtained are 
forwarded, select the premium, and it will be promptly 
furnished, To save mistakes and keeping accounts, send 
with each list of names,the exact subscription money. 
Remit in Post Office money orders, drafts or checks on 
N.Y. City 
ey Every name designed for a premium list must 
(We can notcount others.) 


; if these can not be had, register money letters, 


be so marked WHEN sent wn. 


¥or Full Description of the several premiums 
see October Agriculturist, pages 349 to 352, or apply for 
a Descriptive List, which will be furnished free and post- 
paid. We have room here for only the following : 


No. 63 to 74—Good Libraries.—These 
can be selected by the recipients, from any of the books 
named in the list in thiscolumn. The books will be 
delivered free of cost, by mail or express, 


No. 75—General Book Premium.— 
Any one not desiring the specific Book premiums, 63 to 74, 
any number of names above 25, may select 
Books from the list (below), to the amount of 19 cents 
for each subscriber sent at $1: or to the amount of 30 
cents for each name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 
each: or to the amount of 60cents for each name at 
$1.50. This offer is only for clubs of 25 or more. The 
books will be sent by mail or express, prepaid by us. 


on sending 


—---~—» —___ 


at @ we me 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


[For sale at the office of the Agriculturist, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. (3 All 
these are included in Our Premiuns, Nos. 63 to 75, above. 



























Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture .............. eee $1 50 
Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm Book 1 55 
American Agricultural Annual, 1867, paper, 50c.; cloth 10 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals......... ...ceeeees ( 

American Horticultural Annual, se paper, 50¢c.; cluth i) 
PUVOVICAN SME O RM ONCION 6p scasccisc-<b5 k= ines vasveees see's 30 
Americ: PONCE IB iis senna ss <cnesacceeiclasis 30 
American Weeds and Useful Plants.............. 5 
Architecture, by Cummings & Mille 10 00 
Barry’s Fruit Garden... rh) 
Bement’s Poulterer’s Cc 2 00 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier 30 
sreck’s New Book of Flowers 175 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory. . 1 59 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener... 1 00 
Burr’s Vegetables of America....... 5 00 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide.. “s 5) 
Cobbett’s American Gardener............ oe F ro) 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book... 5) 
CalSS VOCOTIMAriad.. ..6occ cecscccccctecccees 5 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor. 150 
Dadd’s (Geo. Hy) American Cattle Doctor. 150 
Dana’s Muck Manual.............. 25 
Dog and Gun (Hooper's). 60 


Downing’s Countr y House 








8 

Downing’s Landscape Gardening (new Edition) 6§ 

Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America......... 3 00 
Downing’ 3 Rural Essays....... state vorae aiesie huiawademees 5 00 
RABE WOO OD CPANDORTY va sccccgsiecccsdesseeeisiees iesmpaars 79 
Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower’s Guide..............065 150 
en INMMERN a iceletas sina Riots hale siaisiaiasd-s)0 0) a bieSis:e(ain'o8 6.1.5 0:6 veo 50 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture... 25 






Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming 









awe cr 
So 
































PPOUON OP OTHE DTRIINEO oc coic5cc or dsessccecssecisceecic 
POVOPS GANG OMI I8E occas cesses ce tacaecctctesa 50 
Pallers Straw verry Camtarist.. «6.00.60. .ccccrsccscrcsce ces 20 
Gardening for Profit, by Peter Henderson.. 1 50 
Gray OW ISB OTOW:. «2.5. .-sssecnsctaucsdecsascese a ra) 
Gray’s Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Vol...... 4 00 
SOON OG DEI CAO R icancesen  secercnsxersessacecsc vb) 
Hi urris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, plain 4.00, col’ d 5 00 
Harris’ Rural Annual. Bound, 8 Nos.,in2 Vols. Each 1 50 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers. . ae 
STOP COMUIC. .ovccsacccesses« : 40 
Husmann’s Grapes and Wine..... Rosavaetianase 1 50 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemist ee el 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry: paereqand - 150 
Johnson’s (Prof. S. W.) Essays on Manures. gtr ereeseceee 1 25 
Langstroth on Honey he Decades <eoeak ptses-seegewasen is 2 00 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses.......... 1 50 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor. -« 3 50 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse M: inagement.. Nemes 3 50 
Mayhew’s Practical Bookkeeping for Farmers. % 
Blanks for do. do. ; 1 20 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot............cesesess 75 
My Farm of Edgewood... 175 
My Vineyard at Lakevie 13 
Norton’s Scientific Agric MOBO Cite eects 75 
MMBBOMMIMENRINGE cio nat tratincwsgcis, cleeerssiswueceseuasiaae 20 
+ oad Farm of Four Acres (bound) 60¢........... paper. 30 

EOTUOS OD SUAW VEEL Y CUIGOT Os is oi ciss:ch 005s ce vecces ence’ 3 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. S. W. Johnson.............. 1 25 
Pedder’s Land Measurer...........s.eses0e00e Sateen eee 60 
Quinby’s My ysteries of Bee Keeping (NEW).............. 1 50 
Randall’s Sheep Husbandry 1 50 
Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry............ 1 00 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden.. 1 00 
Richardson on the Dog, paper 30c.. ° 60 
Rural Annual, by Joseph DEON as sa0essane s+ aaieee 25 


Si aunders’ Domestic = oultry (NEW Ys paper, 40c., bound 15 
Schenck’s Gardener’s Text Book 

Scribner’s Ready Reckoner. was 
Skillful Honsewife 














Stewart's (John) & stable 300k... 50 
Thompson’s Food of Animals.. 1 00 
RO MORO T Nog oie alos iss Wag cigdneinep ons b 4s ees ene 23 
Todd’s (S. E.) Young Farmer’s Manual. 1 50 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens..... - 150 
Watson’s American Home Garden... ..........0056 6: . 200 
Woodward's Country Homes. ........cccccsccscccsese - 18 
Youatt and Spooner on the HOrse.........seeeereseeeees 1 50 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle........ esesaseceedséoes ae 
Youatt on the Hog Ss CNermesembswesseeb erence 1 00 
Youatt on Sheep.. 1 00 
Youmans’ Household Science. 2 25 











Commercial Matters—Market | Prices, 
_— <> — 
The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 


show at a glance the transactions for a month, ending 
Feb. 16, 1867, and also for the same month last year: 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 
RECEIPTs, Flour. Wheat. bei = ye. Darley. Oats, 
24 da vys this m'th101, 000 95,000 4,000 38,600 57,000 124,000 
30 days /ast m'th299,000 1, 475,000 2 078 000 3u, 000 1,059, 000 1,227,000 
SALES, Flour. Wheat. ao Rye. Barley. 
24 days this month, 182,000 515,000 995,000 317,000 406,000 
30 days /as¢ month, 248,500 681,000 1, 732,000 218,000 546,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


Receipts, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Larley. Oats, 
24 days 1867....101.000 95,000 143,000 3,690 57,000 124,000 
25 days 1866..99109,500 24,500 211,000 6,300 69,500 204,000 
SALEs, Flour. Wheat. Corn, Tye. Barley. 
24 days 1867...... 182,000 515,000 995,000 317,000 406,000 
25 days 1866...... 251,000 312,500 956,000 69,000 +=: 101,000 
Se Exports from New York, Jan.1, to Feb. 14: 

Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Oats. 
1867..... ... 33,930 18,588 (58, 296 3,7 ris | 25,443 
1866......00.124,201 61,626 616,5 575 25,427 19,083 
1865... ......198,225 69,644 53,404 "Til 9,298 


Goldhas fluctuated frequently during the month, but 
only to the extent of 4@5 per cent., closing very little 
higher than one month ago. ...The produce and merchan- 
dise markets have been quiet. The demand for bread- 
stuffs, whether for home use or for export, has been re- 
stricted to the supplying of the pressing wants of buyers. 
The receipts have been light, yet receivers have been very 
eager to sell, and there have been few realizations on the 
part of speculative holders. Prices have accordingly de- 
clined, closing very decidedly in favor of purchasers. 
There have been considerable arrivals of flour and wheat 
from California, which have added to the depression of 
the market. Stocks have been reduced, but this has not 
been sufficient to strengthen, or sustain the confidence of 
holders..... The business in Provisions has been more ac- 
tive, but, in the instance of hog products, at a reduced 
range of prices. Beef has been quite firm. Butter heavy. 
Cheese rather buoyant..... Cotton has been in moderate 
request and has been easier in price, on more liberal 
receipts. The receipts at all the shipping ports of the 
country, thus far, this season, have been 1,131,000 bales ; 
exports from the ports, 550,000 bales ; estimated stock at 
latest mail dates, 605,000 bales..... Wool has been more 
sought after, and prices of desirable lots have been well 
supported, on a rather moderately supplied market... .Hay, 
Hops, Seeds and Tobacco, have been comparatively quiet. 

New York Live Stock Markets.— 
The supply during the past four weeks has been small, 
especially of beef cattle, as shown in the following table: 








WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
Jan. 22.... 50 506 = 16,50) =: 18,250 
Jan, ‘ 46 380 =. 20,071 T, 947 
Feb. 92 495 19,032 4,732 
Feb. 59 658 23,409 14,450 
Total in four Weeks....18,950 247 2,039 79,012 45,379 
Average per Week...... 4,737 62 510 19,753 11,345 
do. do, last Month.. 4,840 60 436 17,270 19,850 


do. do. prev’s Month. 5,821 63 93 25,133 17,500 






Average per W wer, 1866.5,748 91 1,200 20,000 =: 13,000 
do. do. do. 18¢ ... 529 6118) -1,500 = 16,091 11,023 
do, do, do. 1864... 1,511 15,315 12,676 
do. do. do. 1863...... 5, 694 9,941 21,670 

Total in 1866. .......05«898 62,420 1,010,000 672,000 

Total in 1865.. 2000200, 26 71,991 = 836,733 «45533, aad 
Total in 1864.. : TOL 782.462 — 6602 
Total in 1863...........264,091 6, 470 35,709 519,316 1,101 ‘I? 


The transportation of animals to market has been greatly 
impeded by snow on the railroads, and the supply has been 
moderate.... Beef Cattle have fluctuated in price some- 
what, though not much advance has occurred until this 
week, when a light supply, with little surplus to fall back 
upon, enabled sellers to put up prices. Two or three 
bullocks of very extra quality sold at full 18q,% 1, net 
weight, estimating dressed weight 63 to 64 Ibs to the 100 
tbs live weight ; good or first quality, 1644c. @17'4c. ; me- 
dium, 15¢c.@16c.; inferior to worst, 14c.@12c. These 
prices are not expected to continue, as the raflroads again 
carry cattle through regularly.... Wileh Cows, though 
at present in limited numbers, are quite abundant for the 
very light demand. Really good cows sell at $80@$90; 
afew extras at fancy prices, or $100@$125 ; common, $60 
@S$W ; poor, $50@$60. These prices include each cow's 
own young calf, as no cow will be purchased without this 
guarantee of fresh milk.... Veal Calves are beginning 
to come in more freely. An occasional extra brings 1314c 
@idie. # I, live weight; the range of good calves aver- 
age about 124¢c., while common to poor sell at 10c.@8'4c 

..Sheep continue in very abundant supply, averaging 
about 20,000 per week, despite snow blockades. Prices 
temporarily went up to 74c.@8\c. # Db, live weight, for 
first class to extras, last week; but the present rates 
are 6%c.@%c. for good medium wool, 8 to 90 Bb sheep; 
some extras bring 74¢.@7Xc.; while common and poor 
lots sel) at 64¢.@5%c..... Live Hogs have come in 
very unevenly, varying from 18,250 to 4,732 per week, and 
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Present rates # 1b, 
dress- 


paren have fluctuated considerably. 
live weight, are 73(c.@8\4c. for the differentgrades ; 
ed hogs 9¢.@9%e 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Jan 22, Feb. 16. 
PRICE OF GoLp , 135% 1364 





















FLour—Super to Extra State $ $940 @i240 $890 @il 
Super to Extra Southern,.... 1175 @1700 106) @16 50 
TEE 1015 @1700 999 @16 2 
Extra Genescc.........eseceee 1245 @1500 1185 @15 0 
Superfine Western 940 @1050 89 @i0 10 
Ryk Fiovu - 640 @30 70 @800 
CORN DISAT. ic. .0cc6cie 500 @550 49 @5% 
WHEAT— Alt kinds of White. 3 00 @340 29 @38 25 
All kinds of oe and — 200 @306 200 @300 
Corn—Yellow . : 112 @120 110 @115 
Mixed ‘et 118 @1 20 110 @112 
OaTs— Westone”: 6 @ 65 59 @ 6% 
State. 69 @ ‘0 6i @ 69 
RYk.. wale P 115 @ 1 30 115 @1 30 
LT, ee 80 @12 80 @1% 
Hay—Bale # 100 ®.. 12% @165 135 @185 
PMN castccean ines . 14 61 150 @19 
SRA W, G0 Bie isiceins c50ce as 5 @125 10 @150 
Co —Middlings, ® b.... SM4%@ 36% 3 @ MY 
Hoprs—Cr op of 1806, #M...., 3 @ 7 3 @ 0 
Fuatnuns—Live Geese, vi Ib. 65 @ 8% 6 @ 8) 
SEED—Clover,# b .. 134%@ = 15 13 @ 15 
Timothy, @ bushel...... annus 330 @37 3832 @365 
Flax, @ bushel....... 5 2600 @2% 250 @ 285 


Svaar—Brown, # 
MOLASSES, Cuba, #g ie . 
CorrrE—R io,(Gold price) 1 @ 


18 I%@ 19 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &c., # 4@ 2 4@ 2 
ee Ae SD ae 8 @ 60 8 @ 60 
WooL— Domestic Fieeee, ep. 40 @ 65 40 @ & 
——- pulled, # t........ 30 @ 55 30 @ & 
California, unwashed,........ 2 @ 4 22 @ 40 
pein) arr. lke 11% 1l@ iy 


OIL tae MONE eaiceiaces:s 53 50 







Pork—Mess, # se. - 1980 @22150 1962 @20% 
Prime, # barrel ... 1675 @17 00 1662 @17 00 
@18 00 


BreF—Plain mes 
LARD, in barrels, 


Bu Tren— We estern, 1s WD.. rr 15 @ 8 1 @ 3 
State, hid Reales 0 @ 48 23 @ 4 
CuUEES one neal 9 @ 2% 9 @ 21 
BEaNs—#? MON ai os. essa 27% @3850 223 @350 
Peas—Canada. # bushel...... 155 @165 140 @150 
Eacs—Fresh, # dozen........ 3 @ 46 @ 8&2 
PouLTRY—Fowls, # D.... ..- 122@ 15 17 @ 19 
Turkeys, # 188 @ 2 18 @ 2 
Pora Tors—Mercers, ® Db1... 250 @27% 250 @2%5 
Peach Blows, # barrel 2530 @300 223 @27% 
PoraToEs—Buckeye, # bbi.. 225 @250 200 @2% 
APPLES—#@ barrel...........66 8350 @750 350 @8 00 
CRANBERRIES, #@barrel...... 1500 @2000 2300 @28 





Containing a great variety of Items, incliding many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 
Forty Pages Again.—To accomodate 
advertisers, we, for the first two months of the year, gave 
four extra pages of advertising, and had to leave out many 
advertisements. This month we give them four more, 
This is a gain to the readers, as for each page added to 
the business part of the paper, we give an extra one of 
reading matter. Thirty-two pages is all we promise, 


Read the Advertisements.—They con- 
tain a large amount of really useful information, and one 
going through these business pages very often gets new 
ideas that prove profitable. A gentleman informed us re- 
cently that an advertisement in this paper, some years azo, 
set him to thinking about a new enterprise from which he 
has derived more than $30,000 profit. The present mail 
and express facilities renderit quite easy to procure seeds, 
plants, etc., from any part of the country; and to go 
through our advertising pages is almost equivalent toa 
visit to an immense ‘ variety store.” We have rejected 
far more advertisements than we have inserted, our aim 
being to admit none but parties whom we have reason to 
believe will honestly do what they promise in their adver- 
tisements. Please gratify the advertisers, by always stat- 
ing where their advertisements were seen, when ordering, 
or sending for catalogues, etc. 





Supplying the Evening Post.—As 
announced last month, we send the American Agriculturist 
with the Weekly Evening Post for $2.50, and with the 
Semi-weekly Post at $4.00 ayear. It is essential to this 
arrangement that the subscriptions to both papers come at 
the same time. We cannot receive additions of $1 each to 
former subscriptions, and send the Post. If any present 
subscriber to the Agréculturist wishes to get the Post at 
the reduced rate. he can send $2.50 with a new name for 
the Agriculturist, or we will extend his own subscrip- 
tion a year beyond the time to which itis already paid. 


The Agricultural Annual, though 
rather late in making its appearance, has been very well 
received. It is a very neat volume, in both cloth and 
paper covers, printed on excellent paper, the illustrations 
being well engraved and well printed. The Annual is 
valuable as an almanac and calendar of operations. Some 
of the tables are not to be found elsewhere, and are well 
worth the price of the book, For instance, one table 
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shows concisely the action that has been taken in all the at various points of interest; from Gibraltar southward 


States and British Provinces on the weight of the bushel. 
There are simple rules for finding the cubical contents of 
round, square, hopper-shaped, and firkin-shaped vessels. 
The articles upon draining, herse-training, poultry, pota- 
toes, scientific progress, veterinary subjects, agricultural 
education, etc.. etc., have been before alluded to. There 
is altogether a great deal of information for fifty cents. 
and such as every farmer wante. 

Fuller’s Grape Culturist — New 
and Enlarged Edition.—Mr. Fuller's work met 
the general want of a plain and practical treatise on grape 
culture. As it was based upon established principles, it 
at once took rank as a standard work. Most of the trea- 
tises that have appeared since are nothing more that 
Fuller modified and diluted. When the structure and 
mode of growth of the vine is once understood, all sys- 
tems of training become plain, and one may be followed 
as readily as another. Mr. Fuller gives this knowledge 
of the vine most clearly, and illustrates it so plainly that 
no one can fail to understand it, and for this reason his 
hook has become remarkably popular, and has not been, 
nor is it likely to be superseded by any other work on the 
same subject. The teachings of the work are all from 
actual practice, and the illustrations are mainly from grow- 
ing vines. As some of the illustrations of unusual meth- 
ods of training have been said to be fancy sketches, we 
will state that we know them to be genuine, as we have 
seen the vines, from which they were taken, growing in 
Mr. Fuller's grounds. To bring this work up to the 
times in respect to varieties, aconsiderable portion of the 
matter has been re-written. An additional list of varie- 
ties, including synonyms, has been given, and important 
additions have been made all through the volume. Garden 
culture is treated as well as that of the vineyard, and the 
book is equally adapted to the owner of a single vine, or 
the one who has thousands of vines. Ready March Ist. 
Well illustrated. Price, by mail, $1.50. 


———— 


S. S. Lessons for Every Sunday 
in the Year, consist of four volumes, containing 52 
lessons each. No. 1 embraces the period from the Birth 
of Christ to the end of Acts; No. 2, the rest of the New 
Testament. No. 3, From Adam to Elijah; No.4, From 
Elijah to Christ. The lessons are connected by a running 
history. The value of these books is attested by the de- 
mand for above half a million copies already. They are 
non-sectarian, and are used by all denominations of Chris- 
tians. They are designed to secure the learning of por- 
tions of the Scriptures, to give a connected view of Sacred 
History, and especially to aid 8. 8. teachers and scholars 
who have not the aid of commentaries and _ reference 
books. The full scope of the books is stated in the pre- 
face to No.1. They are sold at a remarkably low price, 
viz., 15 cents each. We send full sample copies, (Nos. 1, 
2, 3, and 4.) post paid, for 75 cents. 





A “Staple*’ Article.—While looking 
around among the iron workers for other articles, we came 
across one that we have often felt the 
want of, and had we known that it was 
made for sale it would have saved much 
trouble. It is simply a small staple to 
be used for fastening wire to posts for 
trellises and fences. The engraying 
shows the size and form ; the two ends 
are chamfered in opposite directions, 
so that, when driven, the points tend 
to spread, and hold with great firm- 
ness. These staples, which will be wel- 
comed by all who ase horizontal trel- 
lises, are made by machinery by H. 
C. Richardson, Williamsburg, N. Y., 
and are sold at wholesale at only fifteen cents per 
pound, about one hundred making a pound. 





The Grandest Excursion of this or 
any other age, is projected for the present year. About 
one hundred persons will go on board a large Steamship 
June 1st, and visit the Azore Islands and Gibraltar ; stop 
eightcen days at Marseilles and Genoa, to allow all de- 
siring it to go up by railway to Paris and visit the Exhi- 
bition, and thence eastward to the Rhine, and down 
through Switzerland to the ship again. Several days will 
he allowed at Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, etc., to visit the 
Quadrilateral fortifications, Venice, Florence, Rome, and 
other Italian cities. The company will visit Caprera, the 
home of Garibaldi, Palermo in Sicily, Athens, Cor- 
inth, Constantinople, the Crimea, see Vesuvius and 
other volcanoes, sail over St. Paul’s Route in the Medi- 
terranean, visit Beiroot and Joppa, giving time to go 
down through Palestine from Beiroot to Jerusalem, and 
also from Joppa over, and spend some time around Jeru- 
salem; next to Alexandria, the Pyramids, etc., in Egypt; 
thence westward through the Mediterranean, stopping 
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to the Madeira Islands; across to the Bermudas, and 
thence home, after an absence of 415 to 5 months. The 
excursionists will have their home constantly aboard the 
ship, where physicians, books, music, ete., are to be pro- 
vided free. The expedition is to be under the charge of 
Capt. Duncan—the Captain who has been eighteen years 
at sea, about half the time as master of large ships—who 
never swore an oath—never drank a glass of liquor, and 
though he has crossed the Atlantic fifty-cégit times, never 
suffered a shipwreck, nor lost a man by accident. The 
company is to be select—every applicant’s name is sub- 
mitted toa committee. Ifany wish to join the grand ex- 
cursion, let them send their credentials to Capt. C. C. 
Duncan, 117 Wall street, New York, who will send all 
particulars, and inform them if there are any vacancies. 
The expense will be about $1,250 for adults, for all ex- 
penses on the water, and as much, or a little more, as they 


choose to spend in land excursions. 





Sundry Humbugs.—We have a large box 
full of letters recently received, describing various swin- 
dies. Intwo other paragraphs we describe the * ticket 
operators, and Southern swindlers, and have room for but 
few words here."* Some of the operators have stolen our 
cards, or got fac similes of them printed, and enclose 
them in their circulars ina way to make ws seem to in- 
Others pretend to have obtained 
Once for all we 
say: furnished 
to any person for any purpose whatever, good or bad. No 
person except those employed to post books and write wrap- 
Some 


dorse their operations. 
the addresses of individuals from us. 
No names of our subscribers have ever be: 


pers, are ever permitted even to look into our books. 
postmasters, we suspect, have furnished to applicants the 
names of subscribers to this and other journals at their 
.We again caution our readers against the pre- 
... Harris & 


offices... 
tended cheap sewing machine operators. 
Brothers, of Boston, whom we exposed in October, have 
been ‘put under bonds.”’....The ‘Howard Association,” of 
Philadelphia, is to be avoided always....The ‘* American 
Artists’ Association,” Pine st., New York, has been often 
hunted after, but never found “at home.”’——Ditto, 
Hodge of 197 Broadway—no such man there——ditto, the 
Tea Company at 109 Water street——ditto, somebody at 512 
Broadway. ... Milnor & Co. 206, alias 210 Bowery, appear 
to be the same as Parkinson & Co. 208 Broadway, whom 
we showed up some time since. There is quite an assort- 
ment of swindlers in several upper rooms of 204, 206 and 
208 Broadway, all entered by one flight of stairs. ...(Rev.) 
Edward Wilson, of Williamsburg, and J.T. Inman, Station 
D, Bible House, continue to come the ** pious dodge.” 
Our letters contain circulars of about 50 gift and other 
swindles, of a character similar to those already des- 
cribed in this and previous numbers....We may stop 
here, by repeating, that all the gift enterprises, for benev- 
olent or other purposes, the Art Union Associations, etc., 
are downright swindles..... W. Purdy. a base wretch, of 
p———-.N. J., offers vile pictures, books. instruments, 
ete. Any of his class who thus offer to steal the morals 
of the ignorant, will not hesitate to steal any money sent 
them. Among such fellows rank ‘Reeves & Co.,”’ of 
Nassau street: Beach, Putney & Co.; Somers & Co., Dr. 
Andrews, Birch & Co., White & Co., and many others. 
....Gilbert & Co. offer stationery parcels, with watch 
premiums, jewelry, etc., and refer to Cutter, Tower & Co., 
and Saml. Raynor & Co., both of which firms ** don’t know 
anything of this Gilbert,” or have given no permission to 
refer to them*....Beware of ‘* Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tions’ who sell by tickets. .... See our previous notes on 
Humbugs for answers to many letters recently sent tous. 





Ticket Swindlers—How ‘They 
Operate.—Among the numerous methods of cheating 
people, the following is one of the most common: The 
operator hires a small upper room so as to have a place to 
receive letters. He buys from some other operator the 
namesand P. O. address of a great many thousands of 
people, which have been obtained from postmasters and 
others under honest pretences. Jie then gets out a very 
plausible circular, or advertisement, pretending to have 
on handa great many thousands of dollars worth of 
watches, jewelry, dry goods, ete.,a bankrupt stock, or 
the consignment of some failing foreign house, which he 
claims must be sold, or will be sold at wonderfully low 
rates. He pretends to put them all together, to be sold by 
lot, at a uniform price of $1. $2, or $3, or $5, or $10 
each. He sends out sealed tickets for these things, pre- 
tending that they have been drawn by lot, and that he does 
not know what any sealed envelope contains. Sometimes 
pay for the tickets is first asked ; sometimes they are sent, 
pretending that somebody has ordered and paid for them. 
Sometimes he pretends to desire the recipient to act as 
agent, and promises special facilities. Hvery person open- 
ing these ticketsis sure to find among them at least one 
calling for a watch or other valuable article, ‘‘ marked at” 
$20, $30, $40, $50 or $75, or more, to be obtained by re- 
mitting a tenth of its “‘marked” value. The recepient 





thinks he has drawn a valuable prize, and so sends 
on the money. This is usually the last he hears of it. 
No answer is returned to the letters of inquiry he 
may write; or if hard pressed, the operator pretends the 
money has been lost by mail, or that he has sent the arti- 
cles, and that they have been lost. He operates at a dis- 
tance, so that few people can call in person to trouble him. 
If one calls, the operator pretends that ‘the boss is out.” 
If cornered, he hands over the watch, which is usually a 
showy, but nearly or quite valueless affair. Sometimes one 
of these taking-looking prizes is sent out as a bait, but in 
99 cases in 100 nothing is returned for money sent them. 
This is an outline of one mode of operating. The same 
rascal operates in half a dozen or more places, under as 
many different names; and, with few exceptions, the name 
is changed every month or two. We have tickets and cir- 
culars, ostensibly from over 200 different operators, though 
not over half a dozen men are at the bottom of the whole 
of them, A man by the name of Todd has operated un- 
der 40 or 50 names probably, but never in his own real 
name, We say, positively, if.you give heed to a single 
one of these circulars or ticket enterprises, you will lose 
all the money you invest. 

Look Out for Humbugs at the 
South,—We learn from sundry sources, that a score or 
more of the most expert swindlers of this city—the gift 
enterprise men, the watch and jewelry ticket men, ete.— 
having become discouraged by meeting the Agriculturist's 
exposures at every turn throughout the North, are now di- 
recting their efforts especially to the Southern States. 
(The Agriculturést, shut out from those States by the war, 
and by the prejudice of many of the people, does not cir- 
culate so largely in those States as at the North, where it 
goes to nearly every post office, It is, however, now 
making rapid headway all through the South.) These 
IIumbug operators, through the aid of postmasters and 
others, unwittingly given, have gathered up «the names 
and address of more than a hundred thousand Southern 
people, and they are plying them with their circulars, and 
plausibly told, but nefarious schemes. See descriptions 
elsewhere, Southern Newspapers should sound the alarm 
at once. We are sorry to see that quite a number of them 
are, unsuspectingly we trust, aiding the swindlers, by pub- 
lishing their advertisements. Let every one of our read- 
ers who has friends or acquaintances at the South, send 
them a copy or two of this journal, or better send them 
the paper for a year. A few numbers at any post office 
would soon head off the swindlers. 

Sample Heads of Grain from Ger-« 
many.—We are indebted to Mr. Ferdinand Hundert- 
pfund, florist, of 197 Broadway, New York, for samples of 
the mature heads of nearly or quite 100 kinds of Grain— 
Oats, Millet, Wheat, Rye and Barley. Both summer and 
winter varieties. Many of them possess extraordinary 
beauty. They were raised at the Agricultural and Garden 
School at Karlsruhe, in Baden, and were accompanied by 
samples of seed which we shall try, and hope to report 
upon in due time, if any appear to be especially valuable. 

190 Different Kinds of Beans.— 
The same gentleman has left at our office a collection of 
190) samples of Beans. Most of them are true beans, 
thongh some are of a different but allied species. These 
also are from the gardens of the Karlsruhe School, of which 
institution Mr. Hundertpfand was a pupil. 





The Officers of the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society for 1867, elected at the 
annual meeting February 15th are as follows: President, 
Gen. Marsena R, Patrick. Vice-Presidents, 1st District, 
Thomas H. Faile, Jr.. New York; 2d District, Samuel 
Thorn, Dutchess¢ 3d District, Adam Thayer, Rensselaer ; 
4th District, Milo Ingoldsby, Washington ; 5th District, 
Samuel Campbell, Oneida; 6th District, Joseph McGaw, 
Jr., Tompkins; tth District, H. T. E. Foster, Seneca; 
Sth District, J. H. Plumb, Erie. Corresponding Secretary. 
B. P. Johnson, Albany. ecording Secretary, Erastus 
Corning, Jr., Albany. Treasurer, Luther H. Tucker, Jr., 
Albany. Executive Committee, George H. Brown, Dutchess; 
John Havens, N. Y.; 8. T. Taber, Queens ; T. L. Harrison, 
St. Lawrence ; W. M. Ely, Broome ; James Geddes, Onon- 
daga; W. Chamberlain, Dutchess; J. G. Masters, Erie. 





How Often May a Mare Have 
Colts ?—‘' J. B. 8. H.,’’ Hartford County, Conn. It is 
as natural for a mare to have foals as it is to live, and if she 
is kept well, as you say you keep yours, she may have a 
foal every year, as regularly as a cow has calves. Only do 
not overwork her when she is heavy with foal. 

Map of Maryland.—Mr. 8. J. Martenet, 
Baltimore, has published a large map of Maryland and an 
Atlas of County maps, each County being accompanied by 
a concise account of its peculiarities, with statistics of 
population, productions, etc. Such a map will be of 
great use to those who contemplate a removal to the State. 
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Bommer’s Manure Method, —Ycs, 
we did get hold of some old pamphlets which were form- 
erly sold, with the patent, for $10, and offer them for 2% 
cents, without any patent. We told our readers that the 
patent was so old that it had become public property. Is 
it not, then, absurd to claim that we put it out as some- 
thing new, or intimate that we tried to deceive about it. 
Our readers know that the method is old. They may 
well wonder, as we do, that a patent was ever granted, 
and that it was pronounced valid. That does not alter 
the case, nor make the method of less value, to whoever 
does not know it. We remember well to have seen what, 
we presume, was the very same method, in use in Switzer- 
land, 12 years ago, and saw it also described, substantial- 
ly, by an enthusiastic Swiss agriculturist, who termed 
Switzerland “‘the native country of the proud dung heap ;” 
and we have often described, and urged upon our readers, 
practice very similar to Bommer’s. Nevertheless, we think 
the book is worth much more than its price (25c) to every 
farmer in the country. We would be happy to sell to 
the Country Gentleman as many copies as he wants for his 
readers, at the usual discount, one-third off, for cash. 





Hope for the Farmers’ Club.— 
The people who assemble under the name of the ‘* Farm- 
ers’ Club” did not like the article, last month, headed 
**Sense at the Farmers’ Club.” Of course they didn't. 
It was intended as medicine, and they were expected to 
squirm under its operation, but it did them much good. 
In the report of the meeting of January 22d, there were 
only six ‘* medical ** articles, and in that of January 29th, 
only two !—a recovery more rapid than that of any patient 
who will follow their published prescriptions. Here is a 


specimen of the effects produced by our strictures, from 


the report of the meeting of January 29th: 

“ Management of the Club.—An agricultural paper in 
this city speaks of our club as being more comic than 
wise, and as having better talkers than farmers. Now and 
then, there is an Ishmaelite boy skulking through the lots. 
When he sees other boys enjoying themselves together, 
nothing pleases him more than to throw a stone. What 
can he expect?” 

‘Boys enjoying themselves together” is a capital fig- 
ure, and shows that the club possess the rare ability ‘‘ to 
see ourselves as others see us.”* ‘‘Ishmaelite” is also 
ood, and hints at a commendable kind of reading, 





Sweet Potatoes.—Sceveral, who have made 
inquiries about Sweet Potato culture, will be glad to know 
that we have an article in type from an experienced culti- 
vator which will appear in season. 





Catalogues Acknowledged.—sSEeps. 
—A, Bridgeman, 876 Broadway, N. Y., Vegetable Seeds. 

..J. M. Thorburn & Co., Flower Seeds and Spring 
Bulbs. ... James J. If. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass,, includ- 
ing many novelties....Collins, Anderson & Co., Vegeta- 
bles and Flowers, with very full descriptions, 

GENERAL Nursery Strock.—J. W. Dodge & Son, Po- 
mona Nursery, Cumberland County, Tenn....Husmann & 
Manwaring, Hermann, Mo... Calvin 8. Goddard, Ever- 
ereens and Fruit Trees, Portland, Me.....John Saul, 
Washington, D. C.; Roses a specialty. 

SMALL Frvits.—William Hacker, Philadelphia, Pa. ... 
Thomas C. Andrews, Moorestown, Burlington County, N. 
J.....Johnston’s Nursery, South Bend, Ind..... Geo. W. 
Campbell, Delaware, O., full description of grapes. 

Frorists’ PLants.—Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. 
Y. ..Joseph W. Vestal, Cambridge City, Wayne Co., Ind. 

WineEs.—F. C. Brehm, Waterloo, New York. 

—_— & 

The Western New York Fruit 
Growers? Society.—The interruption of travel by 
the great snow storm, prevented our attending the meeting 
in January, as we had intended. We observe by the re- 
port in the Country Gentleman, that the time was chiefly 
occupied in discussing the grape question. <A great deal 
was said about different varieties, but we do not find that 
anything new was elicited. A vote was taken on the ques- 
tion ** What one variety of grapes is best for garden cul- 
ture in Western New York?” The Delaware was the 
choice of the majority. We do not see any report of the 
vote on the next best. It would be well if it were stated 
what are the limits of ‘‘ Western New York,” for which 
the Delaware is considered the best. 





Large Barley—Selecting Seed.— 
«. A, Brown, Stockbridge, Vermont, sowed the product 
of an accidental head of barley found in a field of wheat; 
the product of four grains was 1.411 grains; one stool 
had twenty-three large, fine, full heads. Any grain grow- 
ing by itself in good soil, will develope wonderfully. Se- 
lection of heavy seed will do much. Culling the large, 
fall, ripe heads, and saving for sowing only the heaviest 
grains from them, will greatly improve the result, but the 
climax is reached by very thin sowing in drills, giving 








hand culture, weeding and hoeing, and continuing this 
with the most careful culling of heads and selection of seed 
by weight year after year. The improvement is rapid. 


The Surprise Oats.—This, which claims 
to be a new varicty of oat, is put before the public with 
apparent good faith on the part of the proprietors. The 
claim is that one Van Olinda, near Sandwich, DeKalb 
County, Tli., found some strangely bearded oats growing 
among some other grain (Patent-Office wheat if we mis- 
take not.) We have seen what purports to be some of this 
original seed, and it looks almost exactly like the wild 
oat, from which it is known that our cultivated varieties 
sprung, and to which it is supposed that, under some cir- 
cumstances, they revert. After several years of care and 
culture the result is claimed to be that a very plump, 
heavy, prolific, early variety is established free from the 
bristly beards, and every way a first-rate oat. We have 
no means of knowing whether the surveyor, who claims 
to have measured the 128 square rods of ground on which 
375 bushels of oats grew, knew anything about his busi- 
ness or not, or whether he is an honest man. We don't 
know whether the weight of the oats was tak@n properly 
or not. They may have been weighed in bags, no deduc- 
tions made, and the total weight simply divided by thirty- 
two, the weight of the legal bushel of oats. The state- 
ments in the circular are unsatisfactory and meager, and 
there is a concealment of the fact that the 133 bushels per 
acre, means bushels of 82 pounds each, weighed as soon 
as thrashed. If the weighing had been done in Decem- 
ber the results would have required a different statement, 
and we presume also that the 45 pounds which the 
measured bushel is said to weigh may be subject to the 
same drawback. We have admitted the advertisement 
because the proprietors appeared to be fair, honest men, 
and certainly showed us a very excellent sample of oats. 


Selecting Grain Seed for Sowing. 
—Take out the screens, except perhaps the top one, and 
arrange the fan-mill for giving the strongest and evenest 
blast. Then run the grain through, saving the heaviest 
half, and repeating the operation upon this several times. 


Good Seeds.—‘ Where can I get good 
seeds?” is the ‘purport of a dozen letters now on file. 
Once says that he is poorer by a thousand dollars than he 
would have been if he had had good seeds last year. We 
believe that all the seedmen who advertise with us in- 
tend to send good seeds. Much of their stock, imported 
and otherwise, is bought upon good faith in others, and 
they may sometimes be deceived. One writes us that 
Tom Thumb Peas grew from eight inches to five feet, and 
were growing yet. We do not know a seedman who 
would intentionally mix seeds. Much of the failure is 
attributable to the sower, who sows too early, or too 
deeply. There is not a seedman of our acquaintance who 
has not been denounced to us as a swindler, and not one 
who has not been praised to us as the best of all his craft. 
There is no business in which a reputation is more essen- 
tial, simply asa business investment, than that of the seed- 
man, and no one who expected to continue long in the 
business would, simply as a matter of policy, sell a thing 
if known to be untrue. Seedmen are human and may 
err, and be deceived, and so with the purchasers. Let 
us encourage home grown seeds,a nd then we can be able 
to trace everything to its source. 





A Span-root Cold Grapery.—‘Con- 
stant Reader.’’ Much will depend upon your notions as 
to style. Make out a plain statement of just what you 
want, and send to John Ellis, White Plains, N. Y., or 
Messrs. Woodward, No. 37 Park Row, N. Y., and they 
will give you estimates, and, of course, will expect to be 
paid for their trouble, 


Red Legged Locust,—What shall they 
doin Kansas? L. A. Alderson, of Atchison, thus states 
the case: ‘Last September we were visited by the Red 
Legged Locust (Acrydium femurrubrum), the same insect 
that committed such depredation in Utah, Colorado and 
Montana. They spread over our entire State, and before 
cold weather they advanced about fifty miles into Mis- 
souri, They devoured all our buckwheat, turnips, to- 
bacco, and most of the green fodder, and all the young 
wheat that had been sown, (Several farmers have sown 
since their disappearance.) The surface of the earth is 
filled with their Zarva, and as further West, they will 
doubtless appear in force in the spring. The Agriculturést 
is extensively read in Kansas, and you would do us a 
great favor by informing us through its columns what 
crops, if any, we may be able to raise next summer. It 
is said they will not destroy sorghum. I have noticed the 
Castor Oil Bean untouched by them; but I have seen 
them feasting upon a pod of red pepper and a quid of 
tobacco. Asagencral rule the young hatched from the 














lava of the preceeding fall, leave about the first of July; 
but this is too Jate for most of our crops.” 

Beans, Peas, Millet, Oats, to cut for fodder, Corn for 
fodder, Buckwheat, Turnips, Rutabagas and Tobacco if 
the seed beds can be protected, are what we think of as 
most likely to produce a crop after July ist; but their 
success depends on your having no second crop of locusts, 
and these are usually most abundant in August and later. 





Use for Hickory Withe.—W. G. War- 
ing, of Tyrone, Pa., says, that when plowing he broke a 
clevis, and adapting a strong withe, cut from a neighbor- 
ing hickory, to the situation, it held well, endured the 
draft all day, and saved an hour's time of man and team. 





Sensible.—At a meeting of delegates from 
seventy-five of the Ohio County Agricultural Socicties 
recently held at Columbus, Ohio, the following resolution 
was adopted. We hope that the agriculturists of other 
States will do likewise; ‘* That the Convention adhere to 
the resolutions adopted at the session of 1865, and again 
indorsed in 1866, in favor of one College under the Con- 
gressional grant, and opposed to the division of the fund. 


The American Journal of Horti- 
culture and Florists Companion.—Boston, 
J. E. Tilton & Co. Monthly, 64 pages, at $3 per year. The 
Januury and February numbers of this journal have been 
received. We did not notice the first number, as the 
publishers apologized for its want of variety and stated 
that it had been ‘‘issued under many disadvantages.” 
The second number contains no such apology, and we 
suppose it is intended as a specimen of what we may ex- 
pect, and as several have asked our opinion upon it, we 
will say that it isa very handsome magazine, on excellent 
paper and in beautiful type, and is wonderfully cheap. 
The publishers deserve much credit for giving so many 
pages for so little money. Why it is called an ** American 
Journal of Horticulture,” we are at loss to understand, as 
itis most intensely Bostonese. The February issue has 
the bad taste to give the biography of our revered friend 
Col. Wilder. We hope that the day is far distant when 
any one shall have the right to make up his record, and 
we cannot conceive why he should be thus afflicted. The 
issue is all about Boston and its suburbs, and though 
Boston is our pet city, and its people are good to know, we 
can’t see why they call it an ‘** American” journal, The 
articles on Garden Architecture will attract attention for 
the reason that the illustrations are nearly as good as those 
in Iughes’ Garden Architecture, recently published in 
London. We supposed that Boston was the headquarters 
for pears, and they figure such novelties as the Bartlett, 
Seckel and Urbaniste! But we cannot give the space to 
an extended criticism. It is pleasant reading about hor- 
ticulture, and will no doubt be acceptable to the large 
class who like to have the ** road to learning’ graded and 
rolled. Its wordiness is its most objectionable feature, 
and its diffused light, as compared with the other Horti- 
cultural monthlies, is as that of moonlight to sunlight. 


Queries.—‘ Young Farmer” asks the follow- 
ing questions: 

Is Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry a 
distinct work from his Elements of Agricultural Chem. 
istry, or an enlargement of the same. Answer.—A distinct 
work, the former much the fuller and larger. The full title 
is ‘* Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology.” 

Cabbages.—I have seven acres for cabbage in 1867. 
This land without manure, with a year or two rest, I deem 
unsurpassed for cabbage, but having been cultivated 
without rest in corn, I think manure is needed. What 
kind shall I nse? <Answer.—Lime, or a muck and lime 
compost, with super-phosphate, bone dust and ashes. 

Stable Manure and Lime,—TI have about twenty 
loads stable manure (not compost), and an indefinite 
quantity of air-slacked lime; in composting, shall I put 
in lime, and what proportion? <Ansver.—Use no lime 
with stable manure ; the lime will prove a damage. 

Lime.—How shall I apply my lime broadcast. What 
amount per acre, and what machine, if any, shall I use ?— 
Answer.—Spread from small heaps with a shovel, or from 
the tail of acart. The amount applied may vary from the 
least quantity you can spread evenly to 300 to 500 bushels. 
Heavy lands and those of a moist and mucky character, or 
dark from vegetable mold, will bear much more than light 
soils ;. 560 to 100 bushels isa common dose, Small quan- 
tities are best applied mixed with muck or soil, and in 
garden culture this is almost always best. The effects of 
the lime on the soil in the compost are similar to those 
which it produces on the soil in the field. 





Gas Var for Posts in Stables.— 
This is one of the best safe guards against decay, and for 
a time at least would resist the action of liqnid manure, 
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Miles on the Horse’s Foot, — Good 





shocing must be systematic. The Miles system has stood 
the test of thousands of miles under the horse's foot, 
and that after all is the best test. Tt has the approval of 


the best Veterinarians, and many a man who has given 
the book to his blacksmith, and insisted on the horse- 


ight. has been rewarded in his 





shoeing being done just 1 











own case, and thanked by his neighbors, and by the 
emith, age dagain, See book list. Price, % cents, 
Single Eines and Left - Wand 
Plows,.—P. F. Wislar, Bucks Co., says: It would bea 
rare sight to see double lines to drive a plow team in Lan- 





caster County, Pa. More than three-fourths of a century 
azo, the lefthand plow was introduced into that County, 
» there are scarcely any right hand 
The farmers 





and at the present ti 
plows and double lines seen in that region. 
use the left hand plow and single line altogether: drive 
the 1] in the furrow, and tic a jockey 
stick to the insi and the other end 
of the stick tied to the outside 
the off horse, and a tying strap to the inside ring of the 


“ader, or near horse, 
le ring of his harness, 


ring in the blind halter of 


same, fastened to the furrow horse, to keep the off horse 
from going too fast, and make him walk true to his work. 
This is the modern style of plowing, and quite an im- 
provement on the old plan of using a right hand plow, 
and double lines cast over the neck or * ound the back of 
the plowman,” with the horses’ heads tied together, to 
harass and baffle them in fly time. With a good leader in 
a left hand plow. I have set boys, twelve years old, in the 
middle of a square field to plow what is called * haw round,’ 
They would plow the whole 
The horses turning at the 


after giving them a start. 
field without using any lines. 
corners like a perfect machine, and the horse on the land 
side, pressing against the jockey stick, would walk so 
true, that, in stiff sed without stones, the plow boy could 
leave the plow to run alone for several feet on a stretch, 
which makes it a light task, compared to the old plan, 


Farm Proverbs.—“ D. E.” writes: 1. Use 
diligence, industry, integrity, and proper improvement of 
time, to make farming pay. 2. Choose a farm witha soil 
either naturaNy dry or drained, not too level nor yet 
too steep, well fenced in proper sized fields, not too large. 
3d. Good, snug buildings, with dry, .if not clean, yards 
and cellars, especially barn and stabling. 4. Economy in 
xecumulating, saving, and properly using all manures and 
fertilizers possible, no matter how rich your land may be 
naturally. 5. Agood and tolerably fast team, better smart 
fhan large. 
yood material, not 7. Have work done in 
8. Always sow good clean seeds. 9. Do not 
harvest before your crop is fit to harvest. 10. Don’t keep 
more live stock on your farm than youcan keep well. 11. 
Tfouse all things as much as possible—animals, utensils, 
and crops. 12. Sell when you can geta fair price, and 
do not store for ra*s and speculators. 


too heavy. 


ecason. 





Hints to Eforsekeepers.—There are 
few books which all who own or use the horse, peruse 
with greater satixfaction than this. We may truly say 
that we know of no book better worth its price. It is 
full, yet very much condensed ; pleasant reading, yet ex- 
ceedingly pithy and terse. Price, $1.75. See Book List. 





Cotton Planters’ Manual,.—This lit- 
tle volume contains much that is valuable, especially to 
the novice in cotton culture. It is the collated experience 
of veteran planters. <A single good hint from an ex- 
perienced cultivator might enable a farmer to make a 
crop by avoiding erroneous practice, or providing before- 
hand against difficulties or damages which might other- 
wise be unthought of until too late. See our Book List. 


Poultry Book.—The little work on Do- 
mestic Poultry, by Mr. Saunders, which we published 
more than a year ago, and which was subsequently thor- 
oughly revised, receiving important additions, has reached 
its seventh thousand. In the appendix is an account 
of Mr. Geyelin’s visit to the poultry yards of France, 
which, in connection with the great interest now-a-days 
deing taken in Freneh fowls, has a peculiar importance. 


ZBome-Made Binding. —“W. Il. W.” 
T have sutched three volumes; taking an awl and prick- 
img the holes. sewing with strong thread. Pasting a 
piece of atrovg cotton cloth over the back with a strong 
paste, made by scalding a thin batter of flour, wet up cold, 
auudiadding a piece of glue about two inches square, dis 
solved in hot water, to a half pint of paste. ‘Take paste- 








hoard, such as is uced by book-binders, of a suitable size, 
sew ic the papers already stitched, including fly leaves. 





paste, put a strip of enamelled 
Now eover the 


On the back, with your 
eleth, ent to the proper length and width. 


6. Your farming implements well made, of 





whole sides, turning over the edges, with marbled paper ; 
finish by pasting the fly-leaf to inside of cover, and, if 
neatly done, you have a book handsome enough for any 
farmer's library, at a cost of only a few cents, 


Always Too Late.—Notices of the winter 
meetings of several of the Western Horticultural Socic- 
ties, to be held in January, were received after our paper 
was printed and being mailed. Nothing of this kind is 
sure to be noticed that reaches us later than the 10th of 
the preceding month. Will Secretaries of Horticultural 
Socicties please send notices in season ? 





“Cornea Restorers’? and * Eye 
Sharpeners.?»—Sceveral have lately asked our opinion 
of these things, probably new subscribers, as we had an 
item upon the matter last year. An application was made 
to us to advertise a thing of this kind, and while our im- 
pressions were all adverse to it, we took the trouble, in 
justice to the advertisers as well as to our readers, to con- 
sult one of our most eminent oculists, who confirmed 
our impressions by his opinion that it ** would do more 
harm th@m good.” If one wishes a watch repaired ora 
piano tuned, he goes to some one Who understands their 
mechanism and does not tinker them himself. An eye is 
more valuable than all the watches and pianos that were 
ever made. Do not trifle with it. 

Cheated by the ** Doctors.”°—J. W. 
Way, sends the names of two quacks, who warranted to 
cure him for certain sums, and who got his money but 
He wishes us to publish the names 
If we were to 


left him no better. 
of these asa warning to other sufferers, 
publish the names of all the quack doctors, of whom we 
have complaints, it would not do a particle of good, as 
these chaps don’t remain long under one name. If any 
one who has read the Agriculturést for a year, will em- 
ploy a “ Doctor,” who advertises that he can do this or 
that, or who will warrant a cure fora given sum, we can- 
not pity him very much, as he has already had abundant 
warning. Nor can we, as J. W. W. requests, publish the 
names of reliable Doctors. We have no doubt that there 
are several in his own town who could give him good 
advice, and in his case he needs that rather than medicine. 


Bluffton Wine Company.—A Com- 
pany for carrying on the culture of the grape and wine 
making on the large ecale has been organized in Missouri. 
George Husmann is President, and Dr. L. D. Morse, See- 
retary. The lands of the Company are chiefly in Mont- 
gomery County, and have a front of about three miles on 
the Missouri River. Mr. Samuel Miller, of Avon, Pa., the 
originator of the Martha, Black Hawk, and other seedlings, 
is Superintendent of out-door propagation and cultivation. 





Teeth and Hair.—“ A. A.” asks if Zozo- 
dont is good for the teeth, and what kind of a hair re- 
storative we would recommend. As we donot know the 
composition of Zozodont, we can’t say, and do not recom- 
mend any “ hair restorative,” believing them to be of no 
other use than to put money in the venders pockets. If 
there is any disease of the scalp, go to a physician, if not, 
keep it clean and healthy by washing and friction, and if 
the hair don’t grow no fertilizer will make it grow. 


Lathing Upon Adobe Walls.—‘“West” 
writes “ please.tell us if an adobe wall, without studding, 
may be furred for lathing by nailing strips directly on the 
sun-dried brick. Will not the bricks be cracked inevitably 
in the process? To avoid the cost of timber, such as stud- 
ding, would be a great reason for adopting the adobe.” It 
would be easy in laying up the adobe to put into the wall 
strips of board ; say, a foot or 18 inches apart, for the pur- 
pose of holding the nails. This would be the safer course 
and less expensive than furring in the regular way.—Eb. 





Raising Calves Without Milk.— 
“CC. V. B.,” of Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, Noy. 5, writes: 
In regard to bringing up calves without milk the plan I 
have always found to work well is to feed on ‘* Bean 
Soup,” prepared as for family use, and with the same 
quantity of salt—say, two tablespoonfuls in each mess 
(of two quarts.) I have always found the calves to thrive 
upon this as well as upon milk. Itake them from the 
cow at one week old, and they are never troubled with 
scours, nor with the opposite tendency. 


Dry Earth.—fine dry soil may be obtained 
by raking over a loamy spot, taking the stones off, and 
letting it dry in the sun until it may be dashed through a 
screen with cieht holes to the inch; then covering it at 
night; and exposing it another day to the sun. Thus dried 
it may be barreled, and is as powerful a deodorizcr as 








gypsum or plaster, an excellent disinfectant and drier for 
use in privies, hen-houses, or any foul places. The best 
we ever used was road dust, swept up and barreled on hot 
days. It was employed in the hen-house. There are laws 
against taking dirt from the roads, but if the dust were 
to be replaced by gravel, no objection could be urged, 


Agriculture in Hamilton College. 
—A correspondent informs us that the trustees of Ham- 
ilton College, Clinton, N. Y., have received a bequest of 
$30,000 from the late Silas D. Childs, of Utica, N. Y., fora 








Department of Agricultural Chemistry. A well-timed 
generosity. The immutable laws of Vegetation, Animal 
Physiology, and Agricultural Chemistry are better worth 
the study of young men than the shifting statutes 


that are made and unmade by human legislators. 


Peat and YWuck.—‘L. F. H.,”’ Ohio. The 
sample sent is apparently a very fair article of peat. You 
as fuel thus: Cut out 100 cakes, (like 
bricks, 2+4+8); dry them thoroughly ; weigh a bushel; 
make a fire in a clean stove, or on a hearth, save and 
Weigh the ashes, If the ashes are more than 10 per cent. 
of the peat, it will not be very good fuel. Compested 
with lime or ashes, or manure, afier being exposed one 
winter, or after being treated with lime or ashes, it will 
make good manure, Three loads of fine muck, with one 
load of good dung and litter, with a barrel or two of yard 
liquor pumped over the heap twice or thrice in four 
weeks, will be better than four loads of barn-yard manure, 


can test its value 








Vemperature of Cream for Churn: 
ing.—John 8. Larover, Union County, Ill. The tempera- 
ture is very important in churning, for it is hard work to 
bring butter if the cream is above 70 degrees, or below 58 
degrees F. The best temperature to begin churning is at 
about 62 degrees, for the friction of the agitation will 
raise it a little, and 635 is as high as it should ever be at 
the close. The richness of the milk and cream depends 
upon the feed and upon the cow; salting the cows regu- 
larly, or having it always before them, makes the butter 
come well, other things being Sutter comes 
easiest when the cream is slightly sour. Then look to the 
temperature, and make it right by setting the vessel hold- 
ing cream in an outer vessel of hot or cold water, or lower 
a tin pail of water into the cream, stirring the cream un- 
til it is of a uniform and right temperature from top to 
bottom. Then, not filling the churn too full, churn stead- 
ily, giving thorough agitation until the butter comes. 


equal. 





“Can the Ethiopian Change ilis 
Skin ?°—* A. T.,” of New York City (farm in New 
Jersey) asks: ‘“ Did you ever know of a Spanish cock 
changing his color? I have one, a splendid fellow, which 
came into the world raven black, and so remained for 
nearly a year, when he dropped ‘that garb, and took on 
another, and is now as white as snow. It occurred about 
the time Mr. Lincoln issued his Emancipation Proclama- 
tion.” This change is not a very rare occurrence with 
Black Spanish fowls, and has given rise to-the so-called 
‘**White Spanish’ breed, in which the white color is 
fixed. We have heard of none changing back again. 





Experience With Ferrets.—Mr. Jacob 
Flanagan, after an experience of some years with these 
animals, falls back upon the cat as the best rat catcher- 
He says: ‘A ferret can seldom climb to a hay mow, 
they are soclumsy. Ido not think they can smella rat, 
and are nearly blind. Ihave seen them within one foot 
of a rat and not touch it; but if the rat squeals, they will 
attack immiately. I thought it might be better if they 
were trained, and engaged a professional rat catcher to 
come with his ferrets and dogs; but he did no permanent 
good. I kept ferrets for three or four years, but to no 
profit. They would dig out occasionally, and get over the 
fence around their pen, and kill a good lot of chickens. 
So I killed the ferrets and bought a young lack cat, and 
always feed her in the barn twice a day, and in no other 
place. Since the cat came I have hardly seen a rat or 
mouse about the barn, except in the cat’s mouth.” [We 
attach more importance to the confinement to the Darn 
than to the color, though dark colors are best.—Ep.]} 


Chicory.—L. B. Tifft, Connecticut. Chicory 
is cured by cutting up into pieces an inch or two in 
length, and drying thoroughly in a kiln at a temperature 
below that of boiling water. After it is dry it may be 
marketed. For use it is roasted like coffee, care being 
taken not to char it, and ground to a coarse meal, 


Osage Orange on Timothy Sod.— 
“J.B. R.,”’ Gentry County, Mo. A good Timothy sod, 
plowed in the fall, the soil being naturally rich, would, we 
should think, make avery good seed bed for an Osage 


Orange nursery, if dry, worked deep, and kept clean. 
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Turning in Green Crops.—B. M. 
French asks: ‘* Why will not Ragweed plowed in, be as 
beneficial to the soil as any cultivated crop?’ Because 
they do not furnish as much vegetable matter. The great 
advantage of clover asa green crop, is the large mass of 
roots and leaves it furnishes, So of buckwheat, peas, 
and other crops used for this purpose. Weeds are better 
turned under than left to goto seed, but hoed crops should 
be kept upon the ground until the weeds are subdued. 
Clean cultivation and high manuring will soon finish 
them. If Mr. F. can notuse clover on account of its win- 
ter tilling, try buckwheat, or what is better, drain his 
land. The cereals do not exhaust land, when they are 
turned under, but when they are suffered to go to seed, 
and both stalk and kernel are removed from the soil. 
Under draining is a remedy for winter killing. 





Cockle Instead of Wheat.—aA Sub- 
scriber asks: ‘‘ What are the merits and demerits of 
cockle as an article of food for cattle ?’’—We have been 
shy of the article since Job and his friends held their dis- 
cussion. ‘‘ Let cockles grow instead of barley,” was about 
as bitter a curse as those old time farmers could invoke 
on their neighbors’ fields, and their cockle and ours, if 
not the same plant, we guess are of about equal value 
for fodder. We most decidedly prefer the cereals. 


Draining to Dry up Springs.—“B. 
M. F.” asks: ‘‘ Where springs come out near the base of a 
hill, will a drain above, five or six feet deep, cut off the 
water and dry up the spring?” Certainly, if you tap the 
feeder of the spring, and provide an outlet for your drain. 
The spring is a natural outlet for an underground drain, 





Pumpkins instead of Roots.—“ B. 
M. F.” Wehave never made accurate experiments of the 
comparative value of these for feeding purposes. Both 
are very good. Large quantities of pumpkins and squashes 
are raised in the Eastern States, and fed to milch cows, 
and fattening cattle, and hogs, both cooked and raw. They 
pay well. They are not as easily kept as roots, but are rais- 
ed with less trouble, as they. are generally a stolen crop 
with corn and potatoes, which is very doubtful economy. 





Pipe for Liquid Manure.—“B. M. F.” 
This should be protected with a strainer at the upper end. 
Its liability to obstructions will depend very much upon 
the fall. The more rapid the descent, the less trouble 
you will have with sediments. Two inch glazed tile would 
probably be much cheaper than lead or iron, and would 
be less likely to be obstructed by sediment. 





Plowing Pasture and Meadow.— 
All land, that is not already too wet, is benefitted by irri- 
gation. Land plowed in winter produces much more grass. 
It may stand on all winter without injuring the grass. In 
the summer the water should be carried over the ground 
in small ditches, and let on at intervals. Draining and 
irrigation should go together to secure the best results. 





Premium Washer and Wringer.— 
Next to the sewing-machine, the Washer and Wringer 
have always been favorite premiums with those obtain- 
ing clubs of subscribers for the American <Agricul- 
turist, and hundreds of them have been sent out in this 
way. The following testimonial to their excellence from 
so competent a source, is worthy of note. Mrs. Laura E. 
Lyman, authoress of one of our prize Housekeeping 
Essays, writes, ‘‘I have for some time been using the 
Doty Washer. It is in the highest degree a labor-saving 
machine, and also a great saver of clothes, as it dispenses 
almost entirely with the old mode of rubbing them on the 
wash-board. With two children, a girl of twelve and 
a boy of seven, the washing can be done with no 
fatigue on my part and little on theirs. With the 
Washer and Wringer there is avoided the inconvenience 
and danger to health of having the hands immersed, now 
in hot, and then in cold water. Doty, for his invention, 
deserves the gratitude of every housekeeper.” 





Vermont Agricultural Society— 
Significant Wool Resolutions.—The State Agri- 
cultural Society, of Vermont, held its annual meeting on 
the 2d of January, and in the resolutions passed respect- 
ing the tariff bill, now before Congress, praying its pass- 
age, aremarkable admission was made, namely: ‘ Our 
own wools are lying on our hands uncalled for at any prices 
that would pay over half the cost of production.”” We 
would ask Vermont farmers if they think this fact an es- 
pecial recommendation for the greasy Merinos they are so 
proud of? Other people can sell their wool. But we 
hear that the clips of two or perhaps three years are chiefly 
still in first hands in Vermont. Why? Not because of 
iow tariffs, but because, if manufacturers can buy wool 
they will let grease alone. When it is bought and sent to 
the New York market, it is avoided by all manufacturers, 





and the purchase of these greasy fleeces, cleansing them 
thoroughly, and returning them to the market, constitutes 
a lucrative business. If Vermont wool growers, will but 
tub-wash these fleeces, they will save a large amount of 
excellent manure for use upon their farms, and find a 
ready sale, at a fair price, for the stock now on hand. 
We do not argue against the tariff, but only against grease. 





Experience with Sorghum.—t. K. 
Smith, of Putnam Co., Ill., writes: ‘‘L. Grafton’s expe- 
rience in the January ‘Basket’ is in some ways very 
different from my own. I have worked at it on ‘Cook’s’ 
Evap. for % years, and prefer the original black-seeded 
Sorghum. Greencane is not fit towork. It will not make 
sugar for me, and but little syrup. What syrup I make 
when the seed is entirely ripe makes a great deal of sugar, 
often 14 to % of the barrel will be grained, but never a 
grain when the cane is at all green. My molasses (not 
syrup) will not keep over summer if the cane is not ripe, 
but works, sours, and forms more or less je/y. I can tell 
‘Grafton’ just what makes the ‘salty taste’ in the mo- 
lasses. I have had halfa dozen lots that were grown on 
a pig pen site, where rich manure had been hauled out, or 
an old straw pile, and they universally tasted salty; one 
£0 much so that we could scarcely taste it. We never ma- 
nure in Illinois for cane. It grows a good crop upon land 
that has been farmed steadily, and without manure, for 25 
or 30 years, and which will not raise good corn or wheat. 
Three years ago I cut the seed of some Sorghum when it 
was in bloom, let it stand three weeks, worked up two- 
thirds of the lower end of stalks, it made a beautiful mo- 
lasses; 6 gallons to a barrel of 36 gallons, which nearly 
all grained, forming very fine crystals. We think it im- 
proves the quality of the cane to store it in cool weather. 
We make a great deal of molasses here in Illinois. To 
show you that I have had experience in evaporating, I 
will state that my molasses always commands the high- 
est price in market. I can always get all that I wish to 
work, and more, at one-half the equivalent price.” 





Am. Dairymens’ Association.—The 
second meeting of this association under its present or- 
ganization was held at Utica, N.Y., on the 9th of January. 
The attendance of dairymen was large, and included many 
from Canada and from the Western States. The feature 
of the meeting was Mr. X. A. Willard’s report of his ob- 
servations abroad, in regard to cheese-making there. Mr. 
Willard is a thoroughly practical man of culture, and prob- 
ably better informed in regard to cheese-making than any 
other man in America. His address was very interesting, 
and his observations and conclusions, when given to the 
public, as it doubtless will be, will be productive of 
great good. Officers for the current year were elected. 
The President is George Williams, of Oneida, N. Y., 
and the Secretary Geo. B. Weeks, of Verona, N. Y. 


The American Cow Milker.—“ J. 
J.,” of Spring Valley, Colorado, and others, ask if 
we have yet found out whether or not the cow milker is a 
success. We have visited the office once and again, in 
order to find out when we could go to see the milker in 
use. We were told that none were in use hereabouts, 
that the employes at the great milk stables would mob 
any one attempting to introduce them, and that they had 
been out only a few months, and had not been tried very 
long any where, etc. Each time they told about the same 
story. The same machine, to all appearance, was exhibi- 
ted at the World’s Fair in London, in 1862, and we have 
tried in vain ever since to know of a fair trial being 
made. We have written to their agents at a distance and 
got no reply, and on the whole, have not as much faith in 
it as in the more tedious hand process. 





The Horticultural Laws of Illi- 
nois.—Every one with much experience in fruit grow 
ing knows that certain marauders consider all kinds of 
fruit as ‘‘ free plunder,”’ that these thieves have a way of, 
taking one’s choicest specimens, and that it is very dif- 
ficult to meet such fellows with the ‘‘common law.” To 
remedy the difficulty of convicting fruit thieves, the State 
of Illinois has passed some very stringent laws, which we 
copy, in the hope that these, or similar laws, may be enact- 
ed in States in which the Legislature is now in session: 

An Act To PunisH Fruit THrEvEs.—Be it enacted by 
the People of the State of IMlinois, represented in the General 
Assembly, That if any person or persons shall hereafter 
enter the inclosure of any person, without the leave or 
license of such owner, and pick, destroy, or carry away 
the fruit of any apple, plum, peach, pear, or other fruit 
tree or bush, such person or persons shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof, may be fined- 
any sum not less than ten dollars, nor more than fifty dol- 
lars, and may be imprisoned in the county jail for any 
period not exceeding twenty days. The penalties incur- 
red by a violation of this act may be enforced by indict- 
ment in any court having jurisdiction of misdemeanors 


| in the county where the offense is committed, or the fine 
may be recovered in action for debt before any justice of 
the peace of such county. 

AN AcT For THE ProrEcTION oF FRUIT, AND ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES, SHRUBBERY AND VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 
Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illi- 
nois, represented in the General Assembly, That if any per- 
son or persons, in this State, shall willfully, maliciously 
and without lawful authority, cut down, root up, sevér, 
injure, peel or destroy any fruit or ornamental tree, culti- 
vated root or plant, fruit or other vegetable production, 
grape, strawberry or cranberry vines, currant, gooseberry, 
raspberry, or cultivated blackberry bushes, standing or 
growing on or being attached to the land of another, or 
shall, willfully and without lawful authority, cut down, 
root up, destroy or injure any fruit or ornamental tree or 
shrubbery, planted or growing on any street, lane, or 
alley, or public grounds, in any city, borough or incorpo- 
rated town in said State, every such person so offending, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on convic- 
tion thereof, shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
five hundred dollars, or by imprisonment in the jail of the 
county not exceeding three months, or both, at the discre- 
tion of the court, and shail, moreover, be liable in double 
the amonnt of damages to the party injured. This law 

-to take effect from and after its passage. 

Annual Meeting of the Connecticut 
State Board of Agriculture.—This body was 
authorized by the last Legislature of the State, and was 
duly organized at its first session in New Haven, on the 
8th of January, his Excellency Governor Hawley in the 
chair. It is composed of certain ex officio members, be- 
sides the Governor, and two representatives from each of 
the eight County Agricultural Societies, making about 
twenty members. By special invitation, the American 
Agriculturist was also represented at the meetings, which 
were continued with unabated interest for three days. A 
circular, issued by T. S. Gold, Secretary of the Board, 
proposing certain questions upon drainage, irrigation, and 
fruit culture, called forth a good many replies, and led to 
the attendance of some of the most distinguished farmers 
and fruit growers in the State. The Board had also made 
provision for lectures by Professors Johnson and Brewer, 
of the Yale Scientific School, which added much to the 
interest of the occasion. These were interspersed by 
discussions upon the topics indicated, and by reports 
from the various Agricultural Fairs held in the several 
Counties of the State. The County Societies are all kept 
up, and fairs are usually held, but not with uniform suc- 
cess. The following resolutions, looking to the improve- 
ment of these Societies, were introduced, and much the 
liveliest session was spent in their discussion. As they 
are of general interest and very suggestive of the wants 
of similar Societies in all parts of the country, we give 
them in full: — 

Resolved, That we regard permanent buildings, as well 
for live stock as fo manufactured goods, cnealild to the 
permanent success of our Agricultural Societies, thereby 
enabling themto continue their Fairs for a longer period 
in each year. 

Resolved, That the location of these buildings in re- 
gard to facility of access by rail or steamer, is of the first 
importance. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Agricultural Soci- 
eties the practice of securing contributions of stock and 
manufactures by personal solicitations of breeders and 
manufacturers, and devoting some time previous to the 
days of the Fair to this object. 

Resolved, That we recommend the publication of the 
proceedings of Societies, and their distribution through 
the country. 

Resolved, That we recommend to breeders the import- 
ance of explaining at the Fairs the qualities in the stock 
that they consider of chief value, with statements of their 
practice and success. 

The County fairs are doing a good work, and they onght 
to be kept up in all the States where they are in exist- 
ence, and to be organized where they are not. A County 
embraces usually just about territory enough to bring to- 
geiber a good representation of the several branches of 
agriculture, horticulture, and manufactures, and to make 
an interesting exhibition. A single town does not give 
variety enough, and the expense is a very serious objec- 
tion. The impression left upon our mind by the meet- 
ings is. that the agricultural and horticultural interests of 
the State are ina thriving condition. The organization 
of this Board by the Legislature, after the example of 
Massachusetts, as one of the permanent institutions of 
the State, with its Secretary and Annual Volume of 
Transactions, is a cheering indication. The facilities af- 
forded for the meetings at the Hall of the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, the gratuitons lectures given by Professors 
Johnson and Brewer, and the cordial welcome of all the 
Professors to the Board, and their guests, show that sci- 
ence is ready to extend its aid to these interests. Our 
thanks are due tothe Board for their generous hospital- 





ity, and to the Yale Professors for numerous favors, 
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Valuable Experiments with Potatoes. 
ee 
Dr. Hexamer, of New Castle, N. Y., furnishes 
us again (see last vol., p. 98) with an account of 
some very important experiments of his with 
potatoes, and also with the tally of his crops re- 
duced to bushels per acre for each sort. We 
should preface the specifications of these results 
by stating that Dr. H. is an accurate and scien- 
tific experimenter and observer, and a good 
farmer. His results have a scientific value. 
RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS. 

1. Out of 70 hills of potatoes, peeled so that 
no eyes were visible, 35 grew. Some produced 
very large potatoes. The planted potatoes re- 
mained, mostly, hard and firm till digging time. 

2. Out of 80 hills, pieces cut without eyes, 13 
hills grew. All of these sprouted on the cut 
surfaces, none through skin. (One large potato, 
cut in two lengthwise, sprouted on the cut side 
near, but below the skin, and there was no 
sprout proceeding from a visible eye.) 

3. Out of 100 whole potatoes, 98 grew from 
the small end, and 2 at the side. With more 
than half the number of potatoes planted whole, 
only one eye grew, the rest remaining dormant. 

4. A potato does not always expend all 
germinating power in one year. 

5. Wet rot and dry rot are one and the same 
disease. Potatoes affected with the rot, will rot 
dry when they are kept dry, and the same will 
rot wet when they are kept in a moist place. 

YIELD OF POTATOES IN 1866. 

The following list is arranged in order of pro- 
ductiveness, and gives the number of years the 
seed has been planted on the farm, and the 
amount of assorted, marketable potatoes: 





| Years ;Bu. per} 





Variety. planted | acre. Remarks. 
Sere 3d year) 369 (No rot. 
i eee ist year 262 Rotted badly. 
Pinkeye Rustycoat 3d year 249 (No rot. 

White Peach Blow. 3d year) 235 Rot. 

DED ccistsocs sce 3d year, 215 {No rot. 

Peach Blow....... 3d year; 200 /Much rot. 

ME 6 oi on one 3d year) 189 (Much rot. 

Bulkley’s Seedling. 3d year; 188 (Much rot. 

Garnet Chili....... 3d year) 166 (Rot. 

PROMISE, . 005560006 3d year} 150 (Eaten by grubs. 
Early Goodrich.... 2d year} 145 (No rot. 

Prairie Seedling... 3d year) 125  Rotted badly. 

Early Cottage......3d year} 113 {No rot. 
Colebrook......... Ist year, 109 (Rot. 

Blue Mercer..:....3d year} 105 |Rotted. 

OS eae ist year) 95 Norot,poor location. 
Jackson White.... 1st year) 90 Rot. : 
Dykeman..........3d year, 8 |Little rot. 

Prince Albert...... 3d year, 80 |Rotted badly. 

White Rock.......3d year; %%  |No rot. 

Rongh and Ready..3d year) 62 Rotted. 

Early Sovereign...2d year, 57 (No rot. 


Early June......../3d /Poor location, no rot. 


Smee 


Cow Stables—Not New but Good. 


By Gupert J. GREEN. 
—o——_ 


Enclosed I send you a rough sketch of my 
idea of a cow stable. I would always tie cows, 
believing it to be the easiest and best plan. This 
is best done by having a strap buckled around 
the horns, and always left there; upon this strap 
in front, is aring two inches in diameter. In 
the stable is a rope or chain two feet long, or 
less, with aring sliding upon an upright pole 
beside the manger, on the other end a snap hook. 
When the cow enters the stable, this hook is 
snapped into the ring upon the strap, and the 
cow is securely, as well as comfortably, fastened. 

I would arrange the front of the manger, (sce 
figure,) with two diverging boards, having them 
to touch at the bottom, and widen to the full 
width of the stall above. These prevent the cow 
from throwing the hay out of her manger 
with her head, and getting it under her fect. 
The stall should be 46 inches wide between the 
partitions, and 50 inches long between the man- 


year, 53 








ger and the gutter, which should be 7 inches 
deep and two feet wide. The manger should be 
two feet in width and 17 inches high, in front of 
thecow. The partition should extend across 
the manger, and - 
be five feet in 
length and four 
or more in hight. 
The floor (as well 
as the bottom of 
the gutter),should 
be made of as- > 
phaltum or coal 
tar, two inches (7 
higher in front 
than it is behind. 
Such a stable is 
clean,durableand 
convenient, the 
cows have plenty of room, their heads are not 
closely confined, you scrape over no broken 
planks or rough stones in cleaning out the stalls, 
but a smooth, even floor, that absorbs no mois- 
ture, generates no foul odors, and is easy for the 
cow to stand or lie upon, even without litter. 





MANGER FOR COWS. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 39. 
= 

The winter so far has not been favorable for 
wheat. Severe winds and little snow, with 
sudden freezing and snowing. One morning the 
thermometer on my stoop marked 8° below zero, 
and the next day we had a thaw, followed by 
high winds, and then a hard frost. This, with 
bare ground, will severely try our wiuter wheat, 
especially where the land is not drained. 


The Doctor has bought a stack of nice clover 
hay at $9 a ton, delivered. He is not feeding 
his cows so much corn-pudding this winter. It 
costs too much, and clover hay and carrots are 
much cheaper. <A little grain in addition, how- 
ever, is a great improvement. The Doctor rais- 
ed asplendid crop of carrots, and lectures me 
for not growing more on my farm. I tell him 
that as soon as I get my land clean and rich I 
propose to beat him in raising root crops. All 
my efforts at present are directed to this one ob- 
ject—to get my land clean andrich. There is 
no profit in farming until this is accomplished. 
Fortunately in making land clean you do a good 
deal towards making it rich. And when it is 
once rich, this very process of keeping it rich 
will do a good deal towards keeping it clean. 

I told the Doctor that the manure from the 
clover would be worth as much as he paid for 
the hay. <A practical farmer who heard the re- 
mark thought this an extravagant estimate. He 
draws a good deal of manure from the city, and 
says he has made up his mind to sell everything 
from the farm that brings a good price—straw, 
hay, grain, roots, and anything that can be turned 
into money. He thinks a farmer cannot afford to 
make manure by feeding stock. That the only 

yay land can be profitably manured, from the 
farm itself, is by turning under green clover. 

Situated as he is, near the city, it may be 
cheaper to buy manure than to make it by feed- 
ing stock. But he cannot afford to sell clover 
hay for nine dollarsa ton. The cutting, curing 
and stacking cost, say two dollars a ton, and 
weighing and delivering it to the purchaser at 
least a dollar more, so that he does not net over 
six dollars per ton. A farmer who wants ma- 
nure had certainly better plow in the clover than 
sell itat sucha price. ButIdo not think he 
need do either. Hay isalways worth something 
to feed out to cows and sheep. Some years it 








is worth more, some less, but, taking one year 
With another, it is worth at least the expense of 
cutting and curing, and drawing back the ma- 
nure. The real question to be considered in de- 
termining whether it is better to plow in the clo- 
ver, orto make it into hay and feed it out is: 
can you harvest the clover and draw back the 
manure for what the hay is worth to feed out ? 

“T would really like to know how you make 
it out that the manure from a ton of clover is 
worth $9.00?” 

“Weknow how much nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, potash, etc., the clover contains, and we 
know about how much is retained in the in- 
crease of the animal eating the clover, and con- 
sequently we know how much would be left in 
the manure. We know, furthermore, how much 
these ingredients cost when purchased in the 
form of Peruvian guano, or other artificial ma- 
nures; and from these and other data, it is easy 
to determine the value of the manure made from 
any article used as food.” 

“That may be all very well, but still I do not 
believe the manure from a ton of clover hay is 
worth $9.00. It cannot be. There is not bulk 
enough. I do not believe you would get, after it 
was fed out, over halfa load of manure, and I 
can buy good stable manure for a dollar a load.” 

“ Well, suppose you can, and that it costs you 
another dollar to draw it; I question if you get 
manure cheaper than you would from clover hay 
at nine dollars a ton. You do not draw much 
more thana ton of this fresh horse litter toa load.” 

“ Probably not, taking one load with another.” 

“Very well. <A ton of this fresh manure, 
then, costs you two dollars by the time it is de- 
posited in your barn yard, or in the field.” 

“This is rather too high an estimate. I have 
not much for my man and team to do in winter, 
except to draw manure. But Iect that pass.” 

“The question then is, what is the real value 
of this ton of fresh manure, calculated on the 
same estimate that we apply to the manure made 
from clover hay. Nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash are, confessedly the most valuable 
ingredients in any manure. A ton of ordinary 
barnyard manure contains: Nitrogen, 8 lbs. ; 
Phosphoric acid, 4 lbs.; Potash and Soda, 11 lbs.” 

Fresh, solid horse droppings, without any ad- 
mixture of straw, would contain a little more 
nitrogen than the above estimate—say 10%], Ibs. 
—and would be proporiionally more valuable. 
On the other hand, solid cow dung, unmixed 
with straw, contains, according to the best ana- 
lyses, less than 4'|2 lbs. of nitrogen to the ton. 

Now a ton of good clover hay contains about 
50 lbs. of nitrogen. And if we assume that 3 
Ibs. of this nitrogen is retained in the animal, or 
otherwise disposed of by the vital functions, we 
shall have 47 lbs. of ni#trogen in the manure 
made from a ton of clover hay. The clover, 
too, is exceedingly rich in potash. 

To sum up the matter, that it may be under- 
stood at a glance, we put the figures side by side : 


a N F; re Tr 3 
A ton of ordinary fanure fyom a ton 





manure contains | Ril hay 
THRO .....00.5<0 00 8 lbs. } 47% lbs. 
Phosphoric acid.... 4 lbs. 12 lbs. 
Potash and soda....| 11 Ibs. | 40 Ibs. 





In the manure made from a ton of clover hay 
we get nearly four times as much potash and 
soda, three times as much phosphoric acid, and 
nearly six times as much nitrogen. The latter 
is the ingredient of most value, and we shall not 
be far wrong in concluding that the manure 
from a ton of clover hay is worth five times as 
much as a ton of common manure. 

“This mode of reckoning is not satisfactory. 
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I would like some practical proof. Manure 
from clover is not a new thing, and I have never 
noticed that it was so much more valuable than 
stable manure, as these figuresindicate. In fact, 
I don’t believe it. There is not bulk enough.” 

“You think highly of green clover plowed 
under for manure. Now, how many tons of 
green clover does it take to make a ton of 
clover hay ?” 

“Probably five or six.” 

“Very well. Now, how much manure do 
you suppose that five or six tons of green clover 
would make, if thrown into a heap in the barn 
yard and allowed to rot, with water enough to 
keep it moist? Would tt not make more than 
half a load?” 

I did not press the question. It seemed to 
throw new light on the subject. Of course, a 
ton of hay made from five tons of green clover 
is worth just as much for manure as if the five 
tons had been fed out in the green state. The 
four tons of water dispelled from the grass in 
curing has no value as a manure. 

The farmer who sells clover hay will soon 
impoverish hisland. He cannot grow too much 
of it, but every pound should be plowed under 
or fed out on the farm, and the manure carefully 
preserved. The former practice was all very 
well when the country was new, and butter, 
beef and mutton sold for almost nothing; but 
now that there is an increasing demand for these 
articles, the practice of plowing under so much 
valuable food is a loss to the farmer and to the 
consumers of meat. When fed to animals, we 
get back in the manure nearly or quite 95 per 
cent. of all the elements of plant-food (except 
carbonaceous matter) that the food contains. 
And this carbonaceous matter has no manurial 
value. We can spare all that the animal can 
digest from the food without the slightest injury 
to the manure. If anything, it is improved by 
the processes of mastication and digestion. The 
only ingredients of any value that we lose are 
the nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, &c., and 
this loss is not over 5 per cent. The food of 
horses, cattle and sheep contains so much indi- 
gestible woody-fibre (carbonaceous matter) that, 
even after the animals have taken out all they 
can digest, there is still left in the manure more 
than enough tomeet the demand from the crops 
to which the manure is applied. A ton of dry 
horse dung contains 1,632 Ibs. of this carbona- 
ceous matter; dry sheep dung, 1,698 lbs., and 
dry cow dung, 1,714 1bs. On the other hand, a 
ton of dry, solid excrement of the pig contains 
only 1,108 lbs. of carbonaceous matter. This is 
owing to the fact that pigs are supplied with 
food containing less woody fibre. But even in 
the case of pigs it will be seen that more than 
half the dung consists of carbonaceous matter, 
In ordinary barn-yard manure, where straw is 
used freely, the proportion is even still greater. 
We need not plow in clover, therefore, for the 
sake of getting carbonaceous matter. And this 
is practically about all that we lose when it is 
fed to animals. 

Manure made solely from straw and corn- 
stalks is hardly worth the labor of drawing it 
out to the field and spreading it. The manure 
from a ton of wheat straw is worth $2.68, while 
that from a ton of clover is worth $9.64. This 
is Mr. Lawes’ estimate, and it is undoubtedly a 
close approximation to the truth. The price 
will fluctuate according to circumstances, but 
if the manure from a ton of straw is worth 
$2.68, that from a ton of clover is worth $9.64. 

Now, then, ten tons of straw, half of it fed to 
cows or sheep, and the other half used as litter, 





| would give us about 28 tons of manure. As- 


suming that there was no -loss from leaching, 
&¢e., this 28 tons would be worth, say $27. 

On the other hand, 5 tons of clover hay, and 
5 tons of straw for litter, would give 28 tons of 
manure, worth $61.60. Adda couple of tons of 


oil-cake to the hay and straw,and you would 


then get 29 or 30 tons of manure, worth $101.08. 


When it costs so much to draw out and spread 
manure, it should be our aim to make it as rich 
as possible. The addition of oil-cake to the or- 
dinary feed does not, according to Mr. Lawes, 
add more than 11 Ibs. additional weight to each 
ton of the manure, “a quantity which,” he 
truly says, “is so small that neither the man 
that loaded the cart, nor the horse that drew the 
dung to the field, would detect it.” And yet, 
as before stated, the substitution of clover hay 
for straw, and the addition of the oil-cake, would 
make one load more than three times as valuable 
as that made from straw alone. Ordinary barn- 
yard manure contains 70 per cent. of water; 
and in the spring it doubtless contains a good 
deal more; and it will readily be seen that the 
addition of a few tons of oil-cake to the feed 
adds very little to the weight of the manure. 
If it costs half a dollar a ton to draw the manure 
to the field and spread it, the net value of the 
straw made manure would be less than 47 cents, 
while that from the half hay and half straw 
manure would be $1.77, and that from the 
manure, with oil-cake added to the feed, would 
be $3.11. In other words, after deducting the 
expense of handling the manure, the ret value 
of the oil-cake dung is nearly seven times as 
great as that of the straw made dung. 

I believe there is no error in these figures, and 
they show the importance of paying more at- 
tention to the subject of high feeding, viewed 
merely from the effect of the food on the value 
of the manure. J 

A Canadian farmer writes me that he thinks 
I “unduly magnify the trouble of storing roots 
for winter use.” ‘ Any one,” he says, “ who 
has a dry side-hill near the barn, can make a 
cellar, with 350 feet of rough 2 inch plank, ca- 
pable of holding seven or eight hundred bushels 
of roots.” I do not think that this proves any- 
thing. Seven oreight hundred bushels of roots 
are better than nothing, but, after ail, what do 
they amount to? They are equal, perhaps, to 
4 tons of clover hay. If, on a farm of 200 acres, 
we could raise, and readily store away, twenty 
thousand bushels of roots, they would amount 
to something. In England, double this amount 
is not uncommon. I have seen a hundred 
thousand bushels of Swedes grown in one field ! 
At least, there was a splendid crop, and there 
were 120 acres in the field, and there were on 
the same farm several other fields of turnips 80 
to 100 acres each! Now, when I “magnify the 
trouble of keeping roots” in this climate, I had 
reference to growing them as a general crop, on 
the same scale as we grow clover or corn. Itis 
not easy to see how this can be done without a 
great change in our system of winter feeding. 
But I do not despair of seeing the change effect- 
ed. There is no difficulty in raising the roots. 
The trouble is in storing them and feeding them 
out. A few hundred bushels, to be used occa- 
sionally, as a kind of tonic, are useful ; but so far 
as the mere supply of nutriment is concerned, 
they are now, as most farm buildings are ar- 
ranged, more plague than profit. We must 
have system and regularity in feeding, and we 
must either have a large supply of roots, or feed 
them out in such small quantities that they can 
go but ashort way towards supplying the ne- 





cessary food. I have 20 head of cattle and 200 
sheep. If they were allowed all the roots they 
would eat, which is the English rule, ‘seven or 
eight hundred bushels” would not last them 
two weeks. Raising afew roots for a condiment 
is all very well, and need involve little trouble 
in preserving them. But this was not what I 
had reference to. I want to see a dozen acres 
of roots to the hundred acres. To store and 
feed out such a quantity will tax our ingenuity. 
But it will yet be done. 
For the American Agriculturist. 
Shall We Have An Efficient Dog Law? 
<a 

Many of our State Legislatures are now in 
session, and others will be soon, and we wish 
to call their attention to one of the most im- 
portant interests of their constituents—sheep 
raising. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
importance of this subject. It concerns the 
people of the city and country alike. For the 
only wholesome meat that is within the means 
of all in the city is the flesh of sheep, and the 
price of this must depend upon the supply of 
the flocks afforded by our farms. With mutton 
at present prices, we believe that sheep are one 
of the best crops of the farmer. We can afford 
to raise them without counting the wool and 
pelts. As a means of renovating old pastures, 
and keeping the soil in good heart, the sheep 
surpasses all other animals. No meat is more 
wholesome than mutton, and, but for dogs, it 
could be upon every man’s table in town and 
country, at much less cost than we now have it. 

The dog is the natural enemy of the sheep, 
and needs to be kept under by efficient legisla- 
tion in all the States. The whole dog tribe, 
Tray, Blanche and Sweetheart, hound, cur and 
spaniel, should be made expensive luxuries, to 
be kept in kennels and leading strings, or ex- 
terminated. We never go down to the dog 
pound in your city, on a July morning, where 
they drown them by the hundred, without a 
feeling of grim satisfaction, “served ’em right.” 
These animals destroy sheep by the thousand, 
and in districts where their growth is unchecked, 
they make sheep raising almost an impossibility. 
The business is so precarious that no man wants 
to embark his capital in it. Hemustcither keep 
a man to watch his flock all the time, and yard 
them at night within a dog-proof fence, or give 
up the business. The dogs destroy vast mulli- 
tudes, but the chief evil that they do is that of 
inspiring apprehension, and making flocks inse- 
cure. They operate as a constant check upon 
production. 

Now, we want a State law, in every sheep 
growing State, that shall do for country dogs, 
what the city ordinance does for its canine pop- 
ulation, in summer, The statute should outlaw 
the whole tribe. It should brand the dog as an 
enemy to the commonwealth. It should say to 
his owner, “ Take care of that animal or we will 
do it for you.” It should make the dog contra- 
band. His owner should pay a heavy tax on him ; 
should keep him muzzled; and a large bounty 
should be offered on all dogs running at large. 
The taxes should go toa fund to pay for the 
damages done to the farmers’ flocks by dogs. 

They have a curious dog law in Connecticut, 
leaving it optional with the towns to enforce the 
provisions of the statute. One town may make 
clean work with the dogs, and the next may 
offer a premium on puppies, and look to its 
neighbors’ sheep pastures for dog feed. This 
makes a farce of legislation against these ani- 
We want one law, for a whole State, 
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that will make a sheep as secure as a cow inthe 
remotest pasture upon the farm. Then we can 


have cheap mutton whether wool is protected 
We earnestly hope that this matter may 


or not. 














three cuts of a knife, so as to nearly fit the tri- 
angular hole in the wooden bit, into which it is 
then inserted. <A strip of board as Jong as the 
laid with one end resting on the tic- 
piece (2) of the saw-horse, and the 
other end resting upon a stool. While 
a boy sits on the horse end, you sit on 
the stool; this steadies all. You take 
the small end of the withe in your 
hands, as in fig. 2; the boy turns, and 
that end will immediately be twisted. 
The hand a advances as the twist- 
ing progresses, and the bend which 
it gives to the rod aids the twist 
to splinter, and makes the rod easy to 
hold. The boy now places iis hand 
at a@,and continues to twist, while you 
use your right hand to knot the small 
end dinto a loop, as in fig. 3, securing 
it by passing the point through the 
loop, as seen under the thumb. The 
withe is now completed, and much 
sooner than described. You may pull 
it out of the bit, and then lay it aside 
to untwist; or, if you wish to preserve 
the open form of the loop, convenient 
for inserting the butt end when tying, 
and also to keep the cord-like form 
of the withe, you must have at one 
side a piece of plank nearly as long as 
the withes—at one end a little upright 
pin on which you string the loops 
successively, while the boy sticks the 
butt intoa hole in the other end of the 
plank to prevent untwisting. If you 
have warmed the rods before twisting, 
either over the stove, or more equally, 
and without danger of scorching, by 
standing them, excepting two or three 
inches of the butt, in a vessel (like 
a piece of tin spout-tube), filled with 


withes is 








SIC SEMPER CANIBUS. 


be taken up for discussion in our farmers’ clubs, 
and agricultural societies, and that measures 
may be taken to secure efficient legislation, and 
mete out exact justice to our dog population. 
Failing in this, we suggest a resort to cold 
lead, hemp, strychnine, anything that will abate 
the crying nuisance. CONNECTICUT. 

[Our artist has caught our correspondent’s 
idea, and illustrated the “ hemp.”—Ebs. ] 


Willows and Withes. 
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Mr. W. G. Waring, of Tyrone, Pa., writes : 

‘“*Having had occasion lately to use a great 
many long, strong withes, and becoming fatigued 
with the necessary twisting, we contrived a little 
machine for doing it, which works with such 
ease and completeness that we think a descrip- 
tion of it will be welcome to very many. In an 
evening hour, by the warm fireside, we can com- 
fortably prepare enough touse the next day, and 
in superior condition for quick, secure work. 
We use them for binding fodder, straw, bags, 
bundles of trees, roots, brush or poles, and for 
connecting portable fence panels and gates, etc. 
The machine is very simple. In fig. 1, @ isa 
piece of hard seasoned wood, as thick asa broom 
handle, and four or five incheslong. It is fitted 
into a carpenter’s brace as a bit. A hole is 
bored into the end two or three inches deep, and 
then burned into a triangular form with an old 
saw file. The brace and bit are then fitted across 
the top of the V of one end of a saw-horse, us- 
ing two staples of wire or hickory to keep it in 
place, and the butt ofa willow rod is dressed with 





hot water or steam, then they will re- 
tain their twist perfectly when taken 
off the plank in the morning, and they may be 
carried on the pin to the field like a string of 
fish. They will be found exceedingly handy and 
pleasant to use. The loop form is most useful 
for drawing loose bundles into compact bales, 
and the tying is done by simply grasping the 
butt end, which has been passed through the 
loop and drawn tight, giving it three or four 
twists, sweeping round so as to produce a kink 
just at the loop. That ties the knot, and it is 
secured from opening by merely slipping the butt 
into the bale as atd, fig. 4. If it is to be opened 
soon, a large loop (ce) affords means of doing it 
quickly and conveniently. To connect gates, 
fences, ctc., or for rings around calves’ necks to 
hold them by, the withe is woven into a ring like 





Fig. 1.—WITHE-TWISTER. 


a basket handle without forming aloop. To 
tie large shocks of corn fodder, two withes can 
be spliced in a second by passing the point of 
each through the loop of the other. <A dried 
withe can be used again if soaked awhile. 

“No ties equal these for security and quickness 
of application, and a rod or two of ground-—good, 





deep, moist soil—should be planted with the sorts 
of willow that yield thecleanest, longest,toughest 
rods, and these should be cut down every fall, 
to secure a growth of strong annual sprouts. 

“The pleasantest willow to use, on account 
of its leathery softness and smoothness, clean 
shoots, and bright varnished bark, is the Var- 
nished Willow (Salix decipiens). The foliage is 
handsome, and the growth erect ; shoots clean 
and long. The Goat Willow (S. caprea) yields 





Fig. 2.—TWISTING THE WITHE. 


very strong withes, of moderate length. The 
leaves are large, broad and dark, sometimes al- 
most round. The Beveridge, Comewell, and the 
strikingly beautiful variety called Kilmarnock, 
(a drooping variety), are Goat Willows. 
“The Russell Willow, and the tall White or 
Gray and Yellow Willows are of strong growth, 
and are used for a great variety of purposes, as 
charcoal, from which crayons and gunpowder 
are made, tan, boards for barrows and carts, 
turners’ and coopers’ work, handlessfor hoes and 





Fig. 8.—Loopie. 


rakes, hedge stakes and hoops, as well as withes, 
and they grow on any soil; whereas some wil- 
lows do not thrive on dry soil. Fortying young 
shoots of vines, or espalier trees, the little twigs 
of the Yellow Willow or S. vitellina are supe- 
rior and very neat. They can be tied likea 
shoestring, and are fit to use as carly as August. 
These willows branch much, and having the 
curious quality of snapping or breaking off at 
the base, they do not yield very Jong rods. 

Cuttings ofall the willows grow freely in deep 
mellow soil, kept clean and moist by a liberal 
mulch of old leaves, tan, 
or chaff. They should 
be set early in April, 
five inches deep to se- 
cure constant moisture 
without being watered, 
the base pressed firm- 
ly down into the sand 
or mellow mould, and 
only ‘one or two buds 
exposed above ground. 
The cuttings are easily 
kept in damp sand in a cellar, or out of doors.” 

{Our correspondent adds that, in his own ex- 
perience he has found it tantalizing to learn 
about things, and have no hint how to procure 
them. In this case, though some of these 
varieties are common in swamps and moist 
grounds, yet if any one wants such as he de- 
scribes, the lad whose hands are figured will 
procure them for a small fee.—Eb.] 





Fig. 4.--BUNDLE. 
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The Canada Lynx.—(Lynw Canadensis.) 
———— 
i This peculiar cat-like animal was once com- 
mon during severe winters in all the Northern 
States. And, probably on account of the 
scarcity of prey in the forests of Canada, which 
are its congenial haunts, single individuals are 
now occasionally shot; but it is very timid, 
avoiding men and 
preying only upon 
birds and small, or 
defenceless animals. 
The resemblance be- 
tween it and the 
Wild-cat or Bay 
Lynx, (Lynx rufus), 
is quite striking, but 
it is much larger 
and of different hab- 
its. The Canada . 
Lynx is about 3 feet = 
long to the tail, which 
is scarcely 6 inches 
Jong and much con- 
cealed in fur. The 
head is cat-like, and 
the ears are large, 
triangular and_ tip- 
ped with a tuft of 
coarse black hairs. 
The general color is 


clouded gray, some- —— 
: eee £ OE Ee 
what reddish and ~— —F < 


wavy on the back and 

sides, and of a lighter 

uray on the belly. The legs are robust, and the 
feet immensely large, appearing especially so in 
winter when covered with long fur. The track 
in the snow being about 9 inches long—almost 
jike that of a bear. The long, dense, fine fur is 
much prized, and for this the Lynx is hunted, 
being trapped with ease in the almost inaccessi- 
ble solitudes in which itabounds. The creature 
is a great coward, 
never attacks men, 
and when cornered 
does not make a 
hard fight, if any, 
and is easily killed. 
Its Jarge and softly 
padded feet present 
so much — surface 
that even a very 
slight crust upon the 
show supports it, 
and it is thus en- 
abled to follow suc- 
cessfully those ani- 
mals whose progress 
is impeded by snow. 
When small game 
becomes scarce, it 
occasionally attacks 
deer, and, owing 
to the same cause, 
sometimes it is driv- 
en by hunger to the 
vicinity of human 
habitations, and the 
sheep, pigs, and ~ 

calves fall victims to its rapacity. There is 
no reason to suppose that lynxes have acuter 
vision than many other animals of the feline 
family. They haye large eyes, capable, like those 
of the common cat, of great contraction and 
expansion of the pupils, so that they can use 
them well in the full glare of the sun upon the 
snow, and in dark nights also. The animal 
swims and climbs well, exhibits some strategy 











in catching its prey, but, on the whole, has lit- 
tle cunning or sagacity. This is especially 
evinced by the blundering way in which it falls 
into traps, or is caught under “dead falls,” 
which are logs, or blocks of stone or ice, sup- 
ported by a “ figure 4,” or other trip, and which 
fall, when the trip or trigger is touched, killing 
by their weight any animal caught beneath them. 
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CANADA LYNX (Lynx Canadensis.) 


Our artist has presented us also the picture of 
the European Lynx, (the Felis Lynx of Linneus). 
It is an animal of the same genus, and so close- 
ly resembles our Lynx that Linnzus regarded 
both as of the same species. It ranges over the 
cold parts of Europe and Asia, and we know no 
reason why it should not also extend across 
Behrings Straits into North America. Its habits 


EUROPEAN LYNX. 


are much like the Canada Lynx, and its color 
similar, but perhaps a little more inclined to red- 
dish-brown, and more brightly marked. Both 


‘have a peculiar galloping run when in open 


ground, shown in the engraving of the Canada 
Lynx, and when confined exhibit a surly, snarly 
and utterly unfriendly disposition. It has few 
enemies, (besides man), and multiplies fast, 
though the females have but 2 young a year. 

















Tim Bunker on Horse-Racing at Fairs. 
—_——_@—— 

Mr. Eprror—You will recollect that I had 
my say on this subject some years ago, when the 
thing was first started. Iworked about as hard 
as any body to get our County Agricultural So- 
ciety agoing. It cost mea year’s labor riding, 
walking, writing, and elbowing folks around 

before I could get 

7em waked up to it. 

Some folks are made 

all breechin, and it 

takes a locomotive 
to get ’em started. 

And when I got the 

thing on its legs, I 

hated to see it start 

off in the wrong di- 

rection. We had 

grand fairs for a few 
“ years, before the 
horse fever struck 
on. Every kind of 
stock was brought 
out, and there was 
no end to the show 
of vegetables, fruits, 
farm products, and 
home manufactures. 

We had sometimes 

ten thousand people 

out to see the show, 


™ <->. 
= — ——— = - 
Lg FERS Oy. and we made money 


pe enough to get up 
buildings, and have 
first-rate accommodations upon the grounds 
for exhibitors. Then the young folks thought 
they knew everything, and nothing would satisfy 
’em but fancy horses and racing. I opposed it 
then, and have been dead set agin it ever since. 
I shouldn’t have said anything more about it 
now, if the thing hadn’t a come up at the last 
meeting of our County Society, when we was ar- 
ranging for the fair 
next fall. You see 
the horse has been 
gaining all the while 
since he got on the. 
track, until more 
premiums were of- 
fered for fast horses 
than for everything 
else. Of course folks 
who had nothing but 
fine cattle, fruits, or 
vegetables to show, 
did not care to come 
toa fair where ey- 
erybody was horse 
crazy, and would’nt 
see anything else, if 
it was as bright as 
the sun in the heay- 
ens, Yousee a good 
many of ’em had got 
disgusted with rac- 
ing, when they saw 
it was ruining every- 
thing else, and spoil- 
ing our fairs. The 
last two or three years they have been pretty 
slim, and might as well have been called horse 
races. Jockeys and gamblers took possession 
of the track, and had everything their own way. 
As soon as we got together, I see we were go- 
ing to haye a pretty fight on the horse question. 
All the horse men were there, with Cicero Smith 
at their head, and the old fogies were around 
pretty thick also, Cicero Smith is the son of 
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Deacon Smith in our which brought down the house, Cicero began 
actly in the footsteps of his father. The deacon | to look more like a sheep than a horse, 
sent him to cohege some years ago, and thought | Then Mr. Spooner, our minister, got up and 


“TTe deplored the evils of horse racing, 


town, who don’t walk ex- 


he was going to make a lawyer or doctor of him. | said: 
Sut he fell inte avery common error of furnish- | whether at the fairs or elsewhere. It was quite 
ing him with all the money he wanted, and grat- | manifest that that evil existed in the Society, 


and had turned a great many against it. The 
managers of the Society were responsible for 
this. They ought to arrange the premiums so 


In col- 
re, he wanted a fast horse, and had him. The 
time with his 


ise L all his bovish whims and fancies. 
le 


result was that he spent more 


horse than with his tutors, 


than men of letters, became dissipated, got into 


all manner of college scrapes, and was expelled. 


IIe cultivated the 
aequaintanee of jockeys, and betting men, more 


He has been loafing about Hookertown ever 


since, fond of a dog and gun, of a horse and 
buggy--but mighty shy of a hoe and shovel, a 
He was just 


yoke of cattle and a dung cart. 
the fellow te head the jockeys in this struggle 
to vet possession of the fair next fall. 

Cicero moved to offer a thousand dollars 
premium for the fastest horse in the race, best 
two in three, open toall comers. He supported 
his motion in atelling speech, and waxed elo- 
He wanted toknow who did not admire 
a fast He thought the horse the most 
eraceful and noble of all He never 
saw a blood horse in motion but he thought of 
Job’s magnificent description: “the glory of his 
nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the valley, 
and rejoiceth in his strength: he goeth on to 
meet thearmed men. Heswalloweth the ground 
with fierceness and rage; neither believeth he 
that it is the sound of the trumpet.” He thought 
the moral influence of fast horses was very good 
in the community. Everybody hada passion 
for a fine horse, and it was the legitimate busi- 
ness of Avricultural Societies to meet the popu- 
lar taste. Nothing would draw a crowd, or fill 
up the treasury, like the sports of the turf. He 
thought the prejudice against racing a foolish 
superstition that was fast dying out. He thought 
the morals of the community would be greatly 
aided by cultivating fast horses. He had him- 
self been saved from destruction by owning a 
fast horse. This provided a wholesome outlet 
for boyish spirits, and prevented the young from 
illegitimate pleasures.” 


quent. 
horse. 
animals. 


* Seth Twiggs jumped up as soon as Cicero got 
throuch, and said: “ He couldn't see things ex- 
actly in that light. Perhaps it was because he 
hadn’t been to college. He was glad if there 
was anything that made Cicero think of any part 
of the Bible, for he tho’t he needed it. He hop- 
ed he would read a little further, and learn that 
the “horse was avain thing for safety.” We 
had been trying to save ourselves by horseflesh, 
as a society, for some years, and could’nt come 
it. The fairs grew worse and worse every year. 
Multitudes were disgusted and wouldn’t go nigh 
’em. There wasn’t one man in ten in Hooker- 
town that took anything to the fair, because it 
was managed by jockeys, and fast men, who 
offered all the premiums to fast horses. For his 
part, he wanted to carry up his carrots, and 
pumpkins ; but all the pumpkins that stood any 
chance now was horses. He didn’t think horse 
flesh was jest the kind of medicine for saving fast 
young men, if Cicero was a fair sample of the 
cure. In his opinion, there was considerable 
room for improvement.” 

Jake Frink said: “I bet on the wrong hoss at 
the last fair, and I’m agin havin any more racin 
unless they'll tell who is gwinetowin. The 
scound’rels know allabeout it aforehand, and it 
is a blam’d contrivance to cheat a feller cout of 
his money. It 2s neow, and no mistake.” 


Jotham Sparrowgrass said: “That was a fact,” 
bringing his cane down with great emphasis, 


as to call out all the products of the soil, and 
encourage every branch of industry. The an- 

nual fair ought to be a school where the people 
| go to learn something about their business, and 
have agood talk with their neighbors. He did 
not want to see it turned into a scene of excite- 
ment and betting, where black-legs were thicker 
than blackberries, and well-meaning men were 
fleeced of their money.” 

Judge Jones said: “That is my view of the 
case precisely. The main thing is not to draw 
acrowd. We want to make the fair help the 
cause of agriculture. If the crowd come to see 
| the race, and bet, you gain nothing, but lose 
| much, A gambling spirit is fostered, which is 
| exceedingly unfriendly to industry. The man 
who makes ten dollars on a bet, in six minutes, 
don’t like to work six days to make-the same 
money at the plow-tail. It seems a one-horse 
way of making money. He wants to try his 
luck again, and he keeps trying until he is ruined. 
We used to have full fairs, and money enough, 
before horse racing was tried. We had, per- 
haps, as many people now, but they were avery 
different sort of folks. Te wanted to see the 
solid, substantial men and women of the coun- 
ty—a fair representation of its wealth, and 
moral worth—at the exhibition. For my part, I 
have been ashamed to be in the company I found 
there for the last three years, and I sha’nt go 
again till we havea change in the management.” 

Cicero saw the tide was against him and didn’t 
rally. He was voted down by a large 
majority. New managers were put in, and next 
fall, Mr. Editor, if you will come up to Hook- 
ertown, we'll show youa fair that “aint all hoss.” 

The way [look at the horse question is jest 
this: Speed in a horse is only one of his good 





qualities. The jockeys make it everything, be- 


| cause that gives the animal his whole value for 


| 














their purposes. Heis just as much an impie- 
ment of gambling asa pack of cards. I want 
to see speed encouraged, but strength, beauty, 
docility and bottom, quite as much. And other 
domestic animals are quite as important to the 
farmer as the horse. We want to arrange the 
premiums so as to call out every form of indus- 
try, and make every man feel that he has had 
fair play. We want premiums, but we want 
fair play more. Give the horse a fair chance, 
but don’t forget Seth Twiggs’ pumpkins. 


Hookertown, Conn., \ Yours to command, 
February 1st. ‘ TimoTHY BUNKER, Esq. 
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Vinegar from Apple Pomace. 
——— 

An Illinois subscriber in commenting upon an 
article in the January issue on Apple Pomace, 
says the best thing that can be done with it is 
to make it into vinegar. It is the practice in his 
section to make a leach, as for ashes, only on a 
much larger scale. This may be made in the 
shape of an inverted pyramid, placed upon a 
stone or plank platform, and furnished with a 
trough, or spout at the bottom, to carry off the 
liquid. Any stout boards an inch or more thick 
will answer for this purpose. It is a good plan 
to have this large leach stand near the cider 


fast as it accumulates. It need not stand under 
coyer. In a large leach all the rain that falls 
will be needed to carry off the valuable proper- 
So much of the liquid is 
exposed to the atmosphere, in the leaching, that 
it very soon turns to vinegar, and it may be kept 
running as long as good vinegar is made. This 
pays much better than feeding, and has given 
good satisfaction in the region where it has been 
tried. It economizes an article that is generally 
treated as a nuisance where much cider is made. 


ties of the pomace. 
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Take Care of the Tools. 


° 
Father! where is the auger?” cries out 
John Smith, Jr. “ Don’t ’zactly know, son: let 
me see, where did I use it last? Either in the 
barn, or wood-shed, or down cellar, and there I 
left it; look till vou find it?” And so the boy 
runs till he is out of breath and patience, mean- 
while thinking; if not speaking hard thoughts 
about his slack father. A half dozen places 
have to be searched. before the tool .is found, and 
if haply it is found, it is quite likely to be 
broken, or rusted, or much out of order. 

“Father! where is the hand saw?” inquires 
James Brown. “Why do you ask, James ? it 
is where it always is, when not in use, hanging 
on the hook near the window, in the tool-room.” 
James goes, where he should have gone at first, 
and he finds it in perfect trim; and he puts it 
back again in its place, when he is done with if, 
knowing that he will get a sound reprimand if 
he does not return it to its place. 

Now, we do but repeat what we have often 
said, that on the farm there should be a place 
for everything, and everything in its place. 
There is no use in trying to carry on a farm or 
to do anything else well, without svstem and 
order. And the care of tools is an important 
part of that system. One cannot accomplish 
much without a set of tools, larger or smaller— 
as for borrowing them unnecessarily, that should 
be regarded as next to stealing them. And the 
purchase of tools should be followed up by 
scrupulous care of them. A tool-room is a great 
convenience. It may be an apartment by itself 
Here Ict 


‘eis the 


in the carriage-house or wood-house. 
there be arow of pegs for saws; ther 
bench for planes; yonder is a drawer with sepa- 
rate compartments for screws, washers, nuts, 
rivets, &e. Here is a place for bolts, there for 
chains, The hammers, chisels, screw-driver, 
auger, broad axe, adz, files—all have their ap- 
pointed locality, and are kept there and no 
where else. The Jaw should be laid down and 
enforced, that Whoever uses a tool must put it 
back, so that it can always be found at a mo- 
ment’s notice; nay, even if it be in the dark. 
And this care of tools should Jead and will 
lead on to system with regard to other things 
about the premiscs. Here is a corner for extra 
plow handles, and there a box for plow points ; 
there are bolts of all sizes, ready in case of a 
break down; yonder are hooks with extra 
pieces of harness. Notice, too, the crow-bar, 
beetle and wedges, and log chains, the grind- 
stone always in its place, and always in order; 








press, and throw the apple pomace into it, as 





the scythes, hoes, spades, shovels, forks, rakes, 
and what-not have so long been kept in their 
respective places that they would almost cry 
out if carelessly left in an unaccustomed spot. 
The time spent in keeping such a room in 
order is not lost. The time spent in carrying 
back tools after using them is not lost. If tools 
are not carried back, they would many of them 
be Jost. And then the moral influence of sys- 
tem and order is almost beyond computation 
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For the American Agriculturist, 
How to Start a County Agricultural 
Society. 
_ 

We have hundreds of these societies in all 
the older States, working efficiently for the pro- 
motion of the farmer’s interests. Little need be 
said in their favor where they are known. But 
there are many counties, especially in the newer 
States, where a society has not yet been organ- 
ized, though there are wealth and population 
enough to sustain one. The want of it is seen 
and felt, and multitudes are ready to coéperate 
as soon as the leaders appear. The first thing 
to be done then, is for a few energetic men, a 
half dozen is enough, to resolve that a County 
Scciety shall be formed, issue a call for a meet- 
ing at some central point, a village or city with 
railroad communication if possible, and invite a 
delegation from every town in the county. At 
the meeting adopt a constitution, with the usual 
provisions, and determine to have a fair the next 
fall, at the most convenient point. 

To call out a good representation of the in- 
dustry of the county, a large premium list must 
be made out for all classes of stock, farm pro- 
ducts and manufactured articles, amounting to 
at least fifteen hundred or two thousand dollars ; 
the more the better. The raising of this sum of 
money is generally the point of embarrassment. 
The money is not in hand, and the fair, which 
is to raise it by the sale of admission tickets, is 
an untried experiment. It may be a failure 
from lack of interest, from rain, or other causes, 
and leave the managers in debt. To divide up 
the responsibility equally, let a delegate be ap- 
pointed from each town, to canvass his own dis- 
trict for members. These should be of two 
kinds, annual and for life. The annual member- 
ships should be not less than a dollar each, car- 
rying with them four admission tickets for the 
fair, at twenty-five cents each. The life mem- 
berships should not be less than five dollars, car- 
rying with them one ticket of admission every 
year, or some other equivalent privilege. <A 
spirited canvasser would be able to secure at 
Jeast a hundred dollars, or more, for these mem- 
berships in each town, and if there were twenty 
towns in the county, enough would be raised to 
cover the premium list before the fair came off. 
You might safely calculate on an advance of 
fifty per cent. for the attendance of those who 
were not members. 

Then a show bill should be issued on a large 
sheet, announcing the fair and list of premiums, 
and be posted at all places of public resort in 
the county; railroad depots, postoffices, hotels, 
blacksmith shops, ete. A few weeks before the 
time of the fair, the managers should see that 
the county is canvassed for exhibitors. If aman 
has a fine herd of blood stock, visit him, and 
make him promise to come out. Secure the at- 
tendance of every man that has anything to 
show. If there are manufacturers of any kind, 
get them out with their goods. People like to 
be noticed, and many a men will bring out their 
best, if asked, who would otherwise stay at home. 

Then, at the holding of the fair, let all the 
arrangements be as complete as possible; so 
that stock and goods exhibited may not be «in- 
jured, and may be seen to good advantage. It 
is essential to the success of the fair that it 
should be held in some large enclosure, and if 
this is not at hand it must be extemporized with 
a high board fence. This, the lumber merchant 
or builder will attend to on contract. It is de- 
sirable that shelter should be provided for stock. 
Owners will not exhibit freely, and for succes: 





sive days, unless their cattle can be made com- 
fortable, and be well supplied with water, hay, 
and provender. A large tent will answer for 
the exhibition of fruits, vegetables, butter and 
cheese, but a building is better. The society 
should look forward to permanent grounds and 
buildings, and realize them as soon as possible. 
The starting of a County Agricultural Society 
involves a good deal of labor and expense, but 
it will pay a hundred fold. A few energetic 
men, in any county with ten thousand people, 
can accomplish it. It will aid their enterprise, 
if they sprinkle liberally among their premiums 
some good paper devoted to their art, like the 
American Agriculturist. CONNECTICUT. 
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Buildings for Agricultural Fairs. 
= 

At a recent meeting of the Connecticut State 
Board of Agricuiture, the fact dropped out that 
there was but one County Agricultural Society 
in the State, that had permanent grounds and 
buildings to accommodate stock, and all classes 
of goods offered for exhibition; and that was 
the most flourishing of all. Is there not a logical 
connexion between the buildings and this suc- 
cess. We think the importance of permanent 
buildings is greatly overlooked. We regard the 
housing of an Agricultural Society as essential 
to its success as the building of a church edifice 
is to the prosperity of a church. It may dwell 
in tents for a time as a matter of necessity, but 
it is never assured of a permanent existence 
until it has a home, Permanent buildings are 
an expression of the faith of its founders in its 
vitality, and impart confidence of its success to 
the community in which they are placed. It is 
a living power among them, and invites their 
co-operation. 

These buildings should be located at some 
central point in the county, or near some city 
or village easily accessible by rail or steamer. 
This, with a good exhibition and good weather, 
will secure a large attendance. The people will 
come if the place is easily accessible. Such a 
location also materially affects the character of 
the exhibition. Most railroads will, on applica- 
tion, carry stock, farm products, and goods for 
the fair, at reduced price, or free of charge; re- 
lying upon passenger tickets for their profits. 
This, of course, is an inducement for people to 
bring out their products. 

The buildings need not be of an expensive 
character, but substantial and neat; affording 
perfect protection to all goods and stock en- 
trusted to the care of the Society. When there 
are nothing but tents or temporary buildings, 
goods are frequently damaged, and though the 
owners be remunerated, it always operates dis- 
astrously to the Society. The community want 
entire confidence in the managers of the Society, 
and the assurance that everything will be prop- 
erly cared for. Articles like paintings, and heir 
looms of various kinds are frequently exhibited, 
and they have a value to their owners much be- 
yond what they would bring in money. People 
who have the best articles to exhibit, will not 
forward them, unless they have security for 
their protection against damage from the 
elements. 

Stock of all kinds want protection in perma- 
nent sheds or stalls. It is found to be desirable 
at most country fairs to have the exhibition 
continued through two or more days. This 
arrangement gives not only a better opportunity 
to examine the animals, and to see the various 
products of the farm, but affords a very impor- 
tant safeguard against failure from bad weather. 





If one day should prove stormy, and forbid 
attendance, the next may be fair, and draw the 
crowd. With good accommodations for stock, 
the owners of fine animals, who are raising 
principally to sell, will have no objection to 
exhibit a second or third day. They can be 
made as comfortable at the fair asat home; and 
the more they are known the better for the 
owners’ interests. If there is no shelter, and 
provisions for feeding and watering are bad, it 
will be difficult to get them out. 

Permanent buildings are the capital that an 
Agricultural Society needs to do business with ; 
and immediate measures should be taken in 
every county where there is a Society to secure 
them. Wisely managed, they would pay for 
themselves ina very few years, and make the 
prosperity of the institution permanent. We 
will thank any of our friends for drawings 
and descriptions of suitable inclosures and 
buildings for the use of county or other agri- 
cultural fairs, with estimates of their cost. 





a 
Shall we have the Address at Fairs, 
Beane 
That depends entirely upon the character ef 
the address. If the speaker is a distinguished 
politician, who will improve the occasion to 
air his views of the political situation, and talk 
buncombe, it wont pay. If he is a reformer, or 
monomaniac, who will trot out his favorite hob- 
by, and show off his antics, his services may be 
dispensed with. Farmers and their wives come 
together on such occasions io learn something 
about their business, and unless the speaker has 
some experience in their calling, he should take 
other occasions to dispense his wisdom. There 
are men in almost every county who have studi- 
ed the principles of husbandry, and practiced 
them so far as to make them intelligent critics 
of the practice of others. Sometimes the mem- 
bers of the learned professions have given spe- 
cial attention to the farm and garden, and can 
give a good address. Whoever is invited should 
have something pertinent to say, and be invited 
for that reason. If the address is not at hand, an 
“experience meeting ” of farmers and fruit grow- 
ers should be provided for. A few practical 
questions offered for discussion will draw out 
the views of farmers from all parts of the State 
or county, and make the meeting one of great 
interest. Every one who comes to the fair 
should have the memory of things heard, as 
well as things seen, to carry home with him. 

ee rr 

BREEDING YouNG Mares.—“ W. M. B.,” of 
Nelson County, Virginia, asks: “‘ Does breeding 
stop the growth of a young mare, that has not 
attained her full size, or does is it materially 
injure her in any respect ?” 

The best horse breeders hold, we believe, with 
few, if any, exceptions, that having a colt not only 
does not hurt a young mare, but, on the con- 
trary does her good, gives her constitution, bot- 
tom, and a vigor of digestive organs, and firm- 
ness of muscle, which last her through life 
with good treatment. Thoroughbred or warm 
blooded mares that have proper care, gain suffi- 
cient maturity at 2 to 2"|, years, and cold 
blooded mares 3 to 3'},, to take the horse. Of 
course, the fillies diet should be liberal, and 
regular, and her groeming thorough. For two 
growing horses stand at her rack. Thorough- 
bred horses arrive at maturity fully a year 
carlier than others. They grow faster, are fit for 
work quicker, and, as stated, are not injured by 
breeding considerably earlier, than it would 
be safe to breed a common mare. ' 
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Country Houses with City Conveniences. 
= 

It is generally supposed that city houses are far 
more convenient than country dwellings. Ser- 
vant girls lay special stress upon this, when asked 
to go to the country. But, with the single excep- 
tion of gas-light, every city convenience may 
be equally well secured in any country place. 
To illustrate this, and also to furnish good house- 
plans, we present engravings and descriptions of 
now being completed in Flush- 
cight miles distant by Railroad from the 
Hunter’s Point Ferry, opposite 84th-street New- 
York. These by 
as quickly reached, and with far more comfort, 
than any city residence aboye 40th-street, while 
they in a healthful location, and haye the 
benefit of country air, the pleasure of a garden, 
and, being supplied with gas from 
the village, they have «ad the 
niences of city houses. The propric- 
tor, in their erection, has attempted to 
introduce every improvement, and to 
construct every part as if to be occu- 
pied by his own family. (The gencral 
iy ctarnuagree and carpenter work, 
John Donald; the mason 
the paint- 
ing by P. Thornton; the tin-work by Benj. 
Field; and the slating and roofing by J. 8. Mose- 
ley, of the Union Roofing Co., of New York.) 

ELEVATION.—Fig. 1 shows the general appear- 
ance from a front corner view. The basement 
walls are 3} feet stone-wall below the surface, 
and 4 feet brick-wall above, cemented and laid 
off into stone blocks. The siding is of 10-inch 
boards, half-tongue and lap, with a v groove at 
the lap, and another v grooye cut along the 
center of each board, giving it the appearance of 
4|,-inch siding, an end section of which is seen in 


fig. 6. This new style of 
0g 
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Fig. 6 
work by James & Patrick Carroll ; 


is done by 


ve have seen. The roofing 
is French, half French 
J style, the fronting all round 
coyered with slate, black 
(D), green (G), and red (2) 


or 


8 jag 8 , —as shown by these letters 
$4 IG a [a] # iS in fig. 7. The top part on 
Fig. 7—suaTe. one house is tin, and on 
the others, H. W. Johns’ 


Patent Roofing. The window caps and cor- 
nices are alike on all sides, which 
a front view, when seen from any d 


gives almost 


irection. The 


walls are filled in with brick, from cellar to roof. 

Fitst Fioor (Fig. 2).—The Parlor A, B,with 
Bay Window at 0, is divided by sliding doors, so 
that A, 14 x 20 feet, can be used for the parlor, 


and B,14x10 as 
a Library or Sit- 
ting-room; or the 
whole be thrown 
into one large par- 
lor when desired. 
A, spacious 
enoug for 
large gatherings 

The Main Hall, I 

wide. 


is 


th except 


= is six feet 
Many err inn 


|» 
MU 


small closet (¢, ¢,¢,) 


for cloaks, umbrellas, ete., leaving plenty 
of room for a hat-stand between that and the 
parlor door, NV, is a covered piazza. Cis the 
general family room, or sitting-room, or may be 
used asa Dining Room, when JD, is used as a 
Kitchen, J, is the Dining-Room, but is pro- 
vided with a medium size cooking-range at J, 
so that for a small family, or with a scarcity of 


help, or at special seasons of the year, D may in 


used as a Kitchen. J, is a common Dish close 
and AY, a China hint with doors opening into 
both D,and (. By the side of this is D,W 


the ro below, which, 


» shuts down even withthe floor, 


dumb-waiter from m 


When not in usc 


and occupies no room. ‘The Sink in the corner 
is neatly enclosed, with a door to open to its 
front. G, is a rear hall extending out to a 


1s 
’ 


A 


small piazza and steps. Under this at the lett 
seen the outside entrance to the Basement. 

from G, furnishes a place for hats, gar- 
ments, umbrellas, ete. / is a general pantry and 
flour room for 2). Ventilators, throughout the 
house, are placed in the base-boards of the rooms, 
in accordance with the principles explained in 
September Agrteulturisi, 1864. The suggestions 


closet 
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Fig. 2.—FIRST FLOOR OR GROUND PLAN. 
published in this journal for several years past, 
have been consulted in constructing these houses. 

Srconp Srory (Fig. 3).—Q, 72, are front and 
rear chambers, with connecting closets, s,s, and 
a double door passage containing drawers and 
shelves. JU, is the family chamber or bed-room, 
connected with W, and with the hall bed-room, 
T, so that a child, sick or well, occupying either 
W or 7, will be in hearing and easy reach of U. 
This room, U, is specially fitted for the con- 


an invalid. The w sehen ary and basin, E, B, has 
cold and hot water brought to it by pipes from 
the Attic reservoir, and the basement boiler (4 
fig. 4). -A bell wire extends to the servants’ room 
on the third-floor. One speaking-tube extends to 
the basement Kitchen, and another to the Din- 
ing-Room (J, fig. 2), so that the lady can give di- 
rections to those rooms without calling through 
We commend this arrangement to 
A small sum wii connect 
so that free con- 
land thus save @ great jum- 


herself 


the halls. 
every housekeeper. 
two distant rooms with tubings 
versation ean be hel 
ber of ste; The lady, whil 


S, 


e dressing’ 








ing this too nar- 
row ; itis the first 
room entered, and 
its capacity gives 
the first impres- 
sion in regard to | 
the whole house. 
At the front isa 








venience of the lady of the house, even if she be 





or children, can sh fall directions to the kiteh- 


en or dining-room, aud make inquiries. From 
this room, U, another speaking tube extends 
to and opens over the outside front door 


bell-knob, so that incase the bell is rung at night, 
instant inquiry can be made of the caller as to 
“what's the matter,’ without a long journey 
through the halls. Such a tube should at least 
extend from every Physician’s sleeping-reom to 


” 
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ND FLOOR OR CHAMBER PLAN, 


his door-bell. Thetubing costs but 5 or 6 cents 
a foot, and is easily put in, along the corners of 
rooms, or, 2s in these houses, behind the lath- 
ing, when done at the time of building... W, 
is another bed-room, large enough for two beds 
if desired. —X, is a bath-room, with wash basin, 

S,and bath-tub, B,Z, both of which are sup- 
plied with oold’ water pipes from the Attic reser- 
voir, and hot water from the boiler tank in the 
basement.—A water closet here is supplied with 
water from the Attic, and with a large waste pipe 
runing underground to the privy vault, at the 
end of the grape arbor which extends back from 
the rear door. The closets A, A, Z, pc, D c, are 
shown in the plan: there can hardly be too 
many of these, as every housekeeper knows. 

BasEMENT (Fig. 4).—A, is the Kitchen, sup- 
plied with stationary wash-tubs, 2, 2 ,; sink, 2 ; 
force-pump which draws water for the Kitch- 
en from alarge cistern outside, which is filled from 
a filtering cistern. This pump is connected by 
a pipe with the Attic 


rescryoir, so that if in ” ‘= etapa ‘| 
a long drouth that UT ( ; H 
should fail, it can be | 
refilled from below, [s. R, rs 
and thus a supply of | 
: Cc A | | 
water and pressure al- K 


ways be secured to the 





hot water tank. A, is I —_ | 
supplied with a large . | 

“ Challenge” cooking- . Fic. sical, 
range, J, having a wa- 

ter back and a large tight thirty-five gallon 


boiler, 7, seen at the left, which is kept filled and 
under pressure from the Attic reseryoir.——Z, 
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the cart. F, is a large Sanford & Truslow’s 
Heater or furnace (with extraevaporating pans), 
which sends warm air to nearly every room in 
the house, including two Attic rooms and the 
bath-room. (An opening over the bath-room 
admits warm air enough to the Attic reservoir 
to prevent its freezing in very cold weather.) 
R, R, Rk, indicate the warm air registers from 
the furnace, shown in several of the rooms. 
Arric or Tutrp Story (Fig. 5).—-This is 8 
feet high, the full size of the house for 4 feet 
=== high, then inclined in- 

| 7 | 2 | ward at the sides, under 
a a + the slating. Two Rooms, 
___|| B, B, are finished off; 

the large room D, is also 


4 


re tl 
Bo ere 
7 fl 





|a— 
D | ‘ | lathed and_ plastered, 
i “and furnishes a conve- 
|___, _!) nient place for drying 
| clothes, storage, and 
Rhiscentteniationcl other purposes; or if 


Fig. 5.—ATTIC. needed, it can easily be 
divided into several rooms. The 8 dormer win- 
dows furnish abundant light and air. The Reser- 
voir, 7’ is of plank, lined with tinned lead, 8 x 8 
x 4 feet. All the water from the upper roof runs 
into this reservoir, and when full, it overflows 
through a pipe down to the filtering cistern. 

PAINTING, Cost, ETC.—The outside color is 
light drab, with dark trimmings; the doors 
throughout the house, inside and out, grained 
Walnut; the parlor and chamber aboye white; 
the halls, sitting, and dining-room, etc., grained 
in oak; outside of all sashes, dark green ; inside 
grained to match the rooms. Every room from 
cellar to attic is supplied with gas pipes, built 
in the walls.—Without the land, the cost of such 
a house at dis time, all complete as here des- 
eribed, is from $5,000 to $7,000, according to 
the locality, expense of lumber, bricks, ete. This 
includes all the fixtures named—the furnaces, 
double cooking-ranges, extra style painting, 
plumbing, fancy slate roofing, drainage, waste 
pipes, double filtering cisterns, grape arbor, 
front fence, ete. 
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Coal Tar and Asphaltum for Floors, 

Sy GILBERT J, GREEN, Hupson, N. Y. 
——e-— 

A. floor properly made of Asphaltum or coal 
tar, or both combined, so far surpasses all other 
floors for stables, that it has but to be seen to 
be generally adopted. The cheapness of these 
floors, their ease of construction, durability, 
freedom from moisture, and their cleanliness, 
recommend their adoption by all good farmers. 
The way in which I have constructed floors for 
cow or horse stable, as well as floors for barns, 
carriage house, poultry houses, pig pens, or 
other out-buildings and -barn-yards, is about as 
follows, varied somewhat to circumstances. 

I first prepare the floor by removing sufficient 
earth to allow coarse sand or gravel to be laid 
upon it to the depth of about two inches, this 
gravel or sand should be free from clay or other 
earthy matter, and be perfectly dry, by being 
exposed to the sun, or dried over a fire. If it is 
summer time, and the floor or stable will not be 
needed for immediate use, I would use nothing 
but coal tar, boiled in a kettle from fifteen min- 
utes to half an hour, this I pour upon the gravel 
hot, and leave until it is cold, I then mix fine 
dry sand with hot coal tar, to the consistency of 
thin mortar, and spread it over the floor to the 
depth of half an inch, I then take a hot smooth- 
ing iron, holding it witha pair of blacksmith’s, 
tongs, and iron it down smooth. If it can re- 


is the coal cellar, receiving coal directly from | 





main twenty days without being used, in warm 
weather; it will make a hard solid floor, that 
may always be kept clean and dry. 

If it is desirable to use the floor at once, I 
would use one-half or two-thirds of Asphaltum 
and the remainder coal tar, this can be used the 
moment it is cold, but it lacks the strength and 
elasticity of a floor made wholly of coal tar, 
still I have known pavements made wholly of 
Asphaltum and gravel that have endured many 
years of severe use, and are still good. 

The cost of such a floor with Asphaltum or 
coal tar at eight cents per gallon, (the usual price), 
will be about three cents per foot, about half 
the cost of plank,with the floor timber included. 
It will last longer than Any hemlock floor will 
in astable, and can be much more easily repaired. 

A floor of Asphaltum or coal tar, like a piece 
of India rubber, neither attracts or absorbs 
moisture, and is therefore easily cleaned and 
always dry. The edge of such floors should be 
protected bya joist or piece of timber, so that it 
will not be broken off by cattle’s feet nor wheels 
of wagons. It is equally useful asa floor for 
pig pens, or any out-buildings, and I believe it 
superior to stone or brick for sidewalks. It is 
smooth but not slippery! Hard, but still suffi- 
ciently elastic; the sun does not injuriously 
soften it, and frost will not injure it. For pave- 
ments or floors where heavy loads will pass over 
it, it should be thicker than above recommended, 
or else the earth beneath it should be very solid. 
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3 Vig. 1.—SmCcTION OF HEN HOUSE. 
A Good and Cheap Hen-House. 
-—e—- 
We have an urgent appeal to publish a plan 
for a cheap Fowl-house, “with all the modern 
improvements.” Modern improvements are costly 


as a rule—but nevertheless we may have 
a warm, snug hen-house, which should be neat 
and convenient, and yet not be very costly. 
The accompanying plan is used with entire 
satisfaction by an acquaintance, who is so par- 
ticular in his views, that we may safely com- 
mend it to our readers: 

The house is 10 feet wide and 12 feet long; a 
passage-way 4 feet wide passes along the south 
side, in which are windows; this is formed bya 
partition 3 feet high, (see fig. 1), which extend 
from near the door to the rear, and supports 
the lower side of a sloping floor, which rises to 
the eaves on the northside. Above this sloping 
floor the roosts are fixed and the droppings of the 
birds fall upon the floor, which being sprinkl- 
ed with plaster, they roll down, or are easily 
scraped off. There is a ledge at the front edge 
which prevents their going to the floor. Under 
this sloping floor the space is divided by a par- 
tition, making a nestroom about 6 feet square 
and a setting room 6 x 5 feet, which is also used 
for a store room for grain, eggs, etc. This set- 
ting room is entered by another door, and light 





ed by a pane in the gable end, The nest boxes 
shove through the partition into the setting 
room, but there is no access for the fowls, except 
when setting. At these times hens are moved, if 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF HEN HOUSE. 





they happen to be in boxes against the side 
building, and made to occupy those in the par- 
tition. The back end of the 4-foot passage-way, 
(see plan, Fig. 2), is used as a feeding floor, and 
here stands the water fountain. 

We made once a small hen-house, and lighted 
it by placing some of the roof boards, which 
went up and down, ten inches apart, and fasten- 
ing 8 x 10 glass between them, slipping the glass 
into the groves in the boards, which were com- 
mon flooring. The panes lapped about half an 
inch, were fastened by tacks, and little water 
came through. Windows in a fowl-house must 
be protected by slats or by wire. The use of 
plaster on the sloping floor under the roosts is 
very well—nothing ean be better; but fine, dry 
road dust, swept up on a hot day, is as good. 

—cq@o804+ te 
Simple Farm Gates. 
eee 

There is almost no end to the devices for farm 
gates, but after all the simplest, strongest and 
lightest, of the old better patterns, are the most 
reliable, and, on the whole, the best. ‘The posts 
should be of locust, or cedar timber, if possible, 
and set very firmly, being securely braced either 
above or under the ground, and protected by coal 
tar beneath the surface, and by paint above, from 
the action of the elements, The long, hard- 
wood latch, in common use, is probably the best 
for Ml kinds of farm gates. 

A Lieut Farm GATE is described by W. §. 
Gilchrist, Warren County, N. Y.—“I send you 
the plan of gates which we have had in use for 
the past ten years, and for that time have never, 
with the aid of paint, required any repairs. My 
experience proves that the lighter a gate can be 
made, the longer it will last, besides being much 
more convenient in use. I, therefore, use well 
seasoned pine lumber (cedar if to be had); the 
hinge-piece (a) and latch-piece (4) of 3 x 3 scant- 
ling; the rail (c) 3 x 3 also, tapered to 2 inches; 
the slats of *|2-inch seasoned pine or, if to be 
had, cedar, by all means avoiding the use of 
green or heavy lumber; the bracesof good clear 





LIGHT FARM GATE. 


stuff, and straight grained lumber, 1 x 1"}, inches, 
of any description; the whole securely nailed 
or pinned. Any one of ordinary mechanical 
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kill in the use of tools, should be able to build 
a gate after the accompanying sketch.” 
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FRAME GATE, 

FraMe Gate.—Seth Clark, of Wellsboro’, 
Pa., writes, “I have made several gates of this 
kind for myselfand my neigibors, and they give 
general satisfaction. Figure 1 represents the 
gate and the frame in which it hangs (which 
should be a little wider and higher than the 
barn doors). The cross piece (A) may be made 
either straight or slightly arching, and in either 
case is mortised upon, and braced, as shown, 
into the posts. The posts (B) (5x5 studs) are 


framed into sills, as seen iu Figures 2 and 3, 
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BRACED POSTS, 

which effectually prevents a tendency to lean 
to either side. The hinge-picce (#) of the gate 
rests on a pivot inserted in the sill (Fig. 4), which 
should be wide enough to receive the post and 
hinge-piece without crowding. The upper hinge 
is of wood, and is shownin Figure 5. Figure3 
shows how the posts are framed and braced on 
sloping ground, which does not interfere with 
the gate if it swings open down the slope. The 
long braces of the gate (Cand D, Fig. 1,) are 
placed on opposite sides, and the gate is made 
very light. The gate may be hung upon iron 
hinges if preferred. Such a frame will last as 
long as the best posts set in the ground, and 
has the advantoge of being always erect.” 
An excellent gate is one framed much like 
this, except that the cross-piece (A) is straight, 
and instead of being atthe top, is three feet from 
the bottom of the posts, and well beneath the 
surface of the road, being strongly braced into 
the posts below, they being set a little more than 
three feet in the ground. The posts extend five 
feet above the ground, and the gate is hung to 
them in any desirable way. The hinge-piece 
of the gate, if hung as above described, should 
rest on a block, pinned to the post and resting 
uponghe cross-piece. A gate made after this 
plan is very convenient and firm. 
———— 4 eet ee 
Fai PLowrne To Kitt Gruss.—“ H. E. H.” 
writes, “I am turning over a heavy sod (in 
December), to kill grub-worms, so that they 
will not destroy my corn, next June. Will I 
accomplished the object? Is fall plowing ever 
an injury to the soil?” You will probably dis- 








turb and kill a good many grub-worms. Your 
corn will not be so weedy as if plowed in the 
spring. And the fall plowing will have ‘done 
nothing but good. A very light sandy soil nat- 
urally dry and warm is not benefitted by fall 


plowing—for the frosts and weathering cause 


the organic matters in it to decompose rapidly, 
and these are essential to its integrity, but all 
loamy and clayey soils, or those rich in organic 
matter, and most gravelly soils are decidedly 
benefitted by fall plowing, if it be not done 
when the ground is wet, and even this is much 
less injurious than plowing wet soil in spring. 
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Building in Cold Climates. 
—— 
The house room of all sorts should be con- 
tained within four walls for this (unless it be an 
octagon or some other gon), gives the most room 
per foot of wall, admits of the most thorough 
warming, and the least radiation of heat into 


| “ universal space,” there being the least outside 


| 


surface for radiation; and the advantage is as 


| decided in summer, for then there is the least 








surface for absorption of solar heat. There 
should be as few windows and doors as possi- 
ble on the north side, and few on the west side; 
and on those sides should be the halls, pantries, 
and other small rooms, and the wood-house 
apartments, to serve as air-chamber bulwarks 
between the north-western winds and the 
living rooms on the south side, where the sun 
brings light, heat and health. Cistern, cistern- 
pump and drain should never be on the north 
side. Outside walls should be lathed and plas- 
tered between studding, as well as on the face of 
it; the economy of double walls is great, in the 
course of time. The cellar wall should be lathed 
and plastered from sill to a lower level than 
outside surface of the ground. Keep a sharp eye 
on carpenters, lest they fur out the outside base 
or drip-board, in a way to let the wind blow up 
behind the siding. Finally, front the house east, 
so that the front verandah may be shady in the 
afternoon for out-door sitting in summer, and 
so that the sitting-room, back of the parlor, may 
have a sunny-outlook in winter. mW... 
—_——2+— Oa 
Cranberry Culture. 
a 

Mr. Gilbert Conant, of Ipswich, Mass., received 
a premium from the Essex Agricultural Society 
for his success with cranberries. We give the 
essential portions of his report, which is some- 
what peculiar, as it describes a method of grow- 
ing cranberries without setting the plants. This 
can, of course, be useful only in localities where 
cranberries grow spontaneously, but it shows 
how a natural and unproductive patch may be 
converted into a cultivated cranberry meadow. 

“Tn the summer of 1861 I prepared about an 
acre of meadow, by cutting a ditch to drain it, 
and in the fall I plowed it from four to six inch- 
es deep, according’ to the hight of different parts 
of the meadow. Since then I have. flowed it 
annually about the first of November, and let 
the water off about the first of May. 

“The first summer after preparing the meadow 
as stated, vines sprang up and grew considerably 
on the lowest parts of it. The second summer 
the vines increased and grew rapidly. In the 
fall of that year I gathered about a half bushel 
of cranberries. In 1864 the vines blossomed 
full, and after the berries were set, gave promise 
of a fine crop; but an early frost, while they 
were quite green, injured them so that I gath- 
ered but about a bushel. In 1865 the vines had 
increased in some spots on the meadow, so that 














they had almost killed out the grass, and in the 
fall, when the berries were ripe, they lay so 
thick that the vines were scarcely visible. I 
gathered twenty bushels of cranberries, worth 
three and a half dollars per bushel. The ex- 
pense of gathering and marketing these berries 
was less than ten dollars. This year there are 
but very few cranberries in this section of eoun- 
try, though my vines are bearing better than I 
have seen any others on fresh meadow. 

“The expense of draining this meadow was 
nothing. The peat taken from the ditch paid 
the expense. It cost me but $5 to flow it. This 
was done by a small flood-gate at the bridge. I 
spread upon the ice in the winter of 1863 two 
loads of yellow sand, which cost but $2.50, mak- 
ing the whole amount that it has cost me to 
prepare the meadow, but $7.50. I would here 
state that the vines on the spot upon which the 
sand was spread were far more prolific last year 
than any other vines upon the meadow. 

“T have liad experience in preparing several 
other pieces of meadow in the same manner, 
for the cultivation of the cranberry, and in every 
case have been successful. I neither plant vines 
nor sow Whenever any meadow 
adapted to the cultivation of the cranberry is pre- 
pared in the manner that I have prepared mine, 
vines will spring up and bear spontaneously.” 


the seed, 
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John Johnston on Drainage. 
-_——-_>—— 
In a recent letter this pioneer of drainage 
says: “I commenced in 1888, aud have drained 


280 acres, laid over 200,000 tile. Drains should 
run directly down the slopes. You never can 
make thorough work by running them across 
the slopes. My drains are from twenty-five to 
perhaps forty feet apart—very few of the latter, 
generally about thirty-three feet. In soft soils, 
and where you have to go four feet deep and 
lower, before getting on hard bottom, drains 
might be fifty or sixty feet apart, and dry the 
land perfectly; while in’ stiff clays, eighteen or 
twenty fect may be rather too wide. I estimate 
that the excess of two wheat crops on drained 
land will pay the whole cost of the improvement. 
I took up the first drain after twenty years, 
and found the tile as good as ever. Although I 
paid twenty-five cents a rod, and board, for dig- 
ging some of the drains, two anda half feet 
deep, I got the great majority dug at twelve to 
fifteen cents per rod, without board. The later- 
al drains need not be over thirteen inches wide 
at the surface,and wide enough at the bottom 
to take in atwo or three inch tile. Main drains 
cost much more.” Wemust add that, however 
much we value John Jolnston’s experience, 2'| 2 
foot draining is considered too superficial to be 
ever recommended if one can go lower. 
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Garden Irrigation, How Practised. 


MEXICO. 


BY ‘* TESUQUE,”’ NEW 
—— 

Che subject of irrigation has of late attracted 
considerable attention in parts of the country 
where it is not, as it isin New Mexico, absolute- 
ly essential. The following article, prepared at 
our request by a gentleman living near Santa 
Fe, gives very clearly the plan of irrigating a 
garden as practised in that country. The writer 
promises to resume the subject, and we hope to 
be able to present the details of operations upon 
a larger scale-—[Eps. ] 

I submit a few general principles, as practised 
here, in the hope of seeing in your paper some 
hints by which we can improve upon our pres- 
ent system. But, before I venture farther, I 
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wil sees tine who m: oe a practice of 
keeping their land clean only where it is planted, 
and of allowing fence corners, etc., to raise their 
own crops of weeds, not to irrigate, because, if 
they do not keep their ditches and all water 
avenues clean and free from weeds, they will 
assuredly bring such crops upon their land 
every time they water it, as will soon disgust 
them with the whole system. 

The first thing to be done is to get the water 
to the highest part of the land to be cultivated. 
Here this is done by communities; each com- 
munity having its own peculiar by-laws as re- 
gards compensation of the Major domo, division 
of the water, etc., all being governed by the 
general laws of the Territory as regards the 
election of the Major domo, and the fines for 





delinquency in working the ‘“ Ascequias,” as 
the canals are calied, or for stealing water, &c. 


The advantages of irrigating by open ditches 
are many; principally, that you get your water 
on the land at a much higher temperature than 
from a well. I have seen persons here, when 
short of water, use their wells, and give their 
crops of cucumbers, peppers, tomatoes, &., such 
a “back-set” as often to lose the whole crop. We 
are here 8,000 feet or more above the sea level, 
and have to take the greatest care as regards the 
temperature of the water and the time for irri- 
gating, or it would be impossible to raise any 
of the more delicate vegetables. Again, by 
ditches, if well made at the outset, the advantage 
is that they are always there, whereas if one has 
complicated machinery it is liable to be out of 
order when needed, and before the repairs can 
be made the good time has gone by. 

In preparing for irrigating a garden, which 
can be laid under water from one line, as in 
figure 1, run the main ditch as near level as 
possible, because, as the water has to run in this 
ditch to feed all the smaller ones, it will cut 
away, if sloping, much more than the smaller 
ditches. Those ditches which slope much 
should be well paved or lined with plank. In 
figure 1, A, B, C, Disa plot of ground having 
a slight fall from B to A, and a greater fall from 
Bto D, the lowest point being at C; m, the 
main ditch, entering the plot at Band leaving 





get the upperhinnd w hile he is repairing bor Sens, 
This ditch, to a practiced irrigator, is almost 
unnecessary, except. in cases where neighbors 
above him, using from the same stream, may let 
all the water upon him without warning; but, 
in any case, it is better to have it, as it can 


| all terraced ; and if, wherever the fall increases, 
the beds be made narrower, much labor will 
thereby be saved. Next put in the flood-gates, 
(see figure 3,) and sink boxes in the cross 
ditches, at the points where you open the beds, 
or make holes and line them with brick; these 
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boxes, or holes, are so placed that when the 
border of a bed is opened for irrigation, the 
water has to run over the hole to get in- 
to the bed, so that all sand which would 
otherwise go into the bed is caught; and 
whenever these holes fill with sand before 
you have water enough in the bed, clean 
it promptly. It is better, where the lay 
of the land will admit of it, to water the 
beds from the lower corners. But always 
commence to water those beds which are 
the highest, so that if a border breaks the 
water will run into a dry bed; whereas, on 
the other hand, if you commence at the 
lower beds, and the same accident should 
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Fig. 2 «#.—MANNER OF LETTING ON THE WATER. 


be used also to irrigate the right hand row 
of beds. The points where flood-gates are 
necessary to regulate the amount of water are 
marked j'; w is a walk, bridging the cross 
ditches at the points 6, which must be enlarged 
or added to according to taste or convenience; 
but all walks or roads should be made on a level 
with the border above them, and in fact serve 
to form the border, as they give strength to the 
beds. o is a continuation of the ditch; serves 
also as an outlet for the water when one tier of 
beds has been watered, until the next tier has 
been started. The same principle marked in 
this plot will apply equally to a garden of fifty 
acres Or more, and the larger the garden the 
more will the labor be lessened by following 
some such system. 

Now, let us suppose the main ditch dug, and 
water running through it: the first thing will be 
to make the upper row of beds(marked 1); com- 
mencing on the right hand, make the first bed ; 
of course the land has been ploughed well long 
ago. For vegetables of most kinds, no bed 
should exceed ten feet by twenty,and before the 
first season is over the gardener will find that, 


















































at A; 3c, *e and °c are the cross ditches, num- 
by making small beds, he 
£ B has saved much labor. The 
=. Ze f = fi~—= first line of beds is made 
1 \ sf 7 1 f with borders, or raised mar- 
gius, from six to nine inches 
above the level and at least 
2 é 2 é t six inches across the top, 
‘. —_————> and the cross ditches finish- 
: ed down to the lower edge 
3 a 3 P of the completed beds. The 
o Z 7 z mn 4 — next thing is to ascertain that 
Y they are perfectly level, and 
| ”/ / " this is best done by opening 
them, as in figure 2, and 
St 7) letting in the water slowly, 
. é 2 < 2 and if there is a corner high- 
~———— | — er or- lower than the rest of 
5 3 3 the bed the water will surely 
: , find it for you. Leveling the 
C r a: - 7) ) beds well previous to plant- 
Cc D ing is absolutely necessary, 
in ; for if you have to irrigate 

Tig. 1.—pLAN OF IRRIGATION, 


bered in the order in which they would be used 
when irrigating the whole plot; 7 is a ditch of 
the same size as the main ditch, and is used for 
running off that part of the stream which is sur- 
plus when irrigating ; it is also used as a channel 
for the whole stream when breakage occurs, 
and the gardener has fear that the water may 





very young plants,(which, in 
many cases, will give them a two weeks’ start 
over those left later,) and the beds have not been 
exactly levelled, some of the plants will be 
drenched or covered with sediment, while others 
will get no water. 
While beds No. 1 are filling you can be mak- 
ing the next row, and so on, until your plot is 














occur, the water runs into beds already 
* full, and may burst a dozen borders before 

you can stop it. Another reason for ir- 
rigating from the top beds is, that while one bed 
is filling you can open as many below as you 
choose, and in this w ay you are ahead of your 
work, always ready to spare a few minutes to 
remedy any accident, and also have perfect com- 
mand of the water.—When the plants are strong 
enough to allow ofa good stream being used, 
one man can, in this way, easily water from 
150 to 200 beds in a day. 

In figure 2, is shown the method of letting 
on the water. First, break the border of bed 1 
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Fig. 3.—FLOOD GATE. 


at the point ¢, throwing the soil across the cross 
ditch ¢, so as to form the dam d, then open the 
floodgate marked by the dotted line J, until the 
amount of water needed passes; and if the 
whole of the water running in the main ditch, 
is used, shut the flood-gate in m, but if not, 
open all the flood-gates on the main ditch enough 
to allow the surplus water to pass on. Now, 
while the first bed is receiving the water, open 
other beds in succession, as indicated by 2, 3, 
and when the first bed has received sufficient, 
draw the first dam over again to its place in the 
border, and allow the water to flow into the next 
bed, and so on to the end of the work; always 
taking care to keep your boxes ()) clean, and 
never leave any of the beds open to the ditches 
when not irrigating. This is a slovenly fashion, 
and often from a heavy rain, or by the leaking 
of a flood-gate, is the meansof ruining the beds 
so left, and of course the plants they contain. 
Figure 3 shows the flood-gate in general use 
here; it is asquare box, open at the top, except the 
braces for strengthening it, with a door sliding 
between cleats nailed on the inside and bottom, 
and having a frame (f°) through which the han- 
dle slides, and which is bored so as to be fasten- 
ed at any height by a peg or nail. It is set in 
its place so that the end (a) at which the water 
enters shall be alittle below the levél of the 
ditch, marked by the dotted line 7,1. By this 
means the water is not so apt to lift the gate 
out of place, and it also catches much sand, 
and so ‘helps the boxes in the cross ditches. 
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A Squirrel Congress was probably never 
convened, and so, in all likelihood, no such 
committee-meeting was held as our artist has 
represented. Of all hard things to draw and 
engraye, one of the most so is a squirrel’s 
tail,_—so light and airy, and graceful and thin, 
and delicate,—each hair distinctly banded, of two 
or three colors, and all, one moment in elegant 
confusion, and the next, jerked into the most 
precise order. Our artist, we have no doubt, 
agrees with us. This beautiful group represents 
the common American species of this family. 

The squirrels of our northern woods are the 
following: The Great Gray Squirrel, called 
also Cat or Fox Squirrel (Sciurus cinereus); the 
Common or Little Gray Squirrel (Sciurus Car- 
olinensis); the Black Squirrel, a variety of the 
same species; the Red Squirrel (Setwrus Hud- 
sonicus); the Flying Squirrel (Pteromys volu- 
cella), tnd the Striped Squirrel or Chipmunk 
(Tamias Striatus). The two species of Gray 
Squirrels are much alike, except in size, the 
Great Gray being much heavier, more robust, 
having a broader head, The color of the Little 
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Gray Squirrel varies greatly, it being sometimes 
red, and again becoming quite black, so that the 
variety was long regarded as a distinct species. 

The squirrels are so familiar to our readers 
that a particular description of them would 
be unnecessary, even had we space, and we 
might easily fill this number of the Agricultur- 
ést with the accounts of different kinds; for, be- 
sides those we have named, there are several oth- 
er distinct species inhabiting the United States. 

These lively, agile, and beautiful denizens of 
our forests, retreat reluctantly before the ap- 
proach of civilization, and most of them need 
only a little encouragement to become familiar 
as door-yard pets. They are all easily domes- 
ticated, and are playful and mischievous. The 
Gray and Black Squirrels retreat together to 
the mountains and thick woods from near set- 
tlements; but the Red and Striped ones remain 
in the stone-walls and open woods, and even in 
our barns and granaries, when not driven off. 

The introduction of squirrels into city parks 
and pleasure-grounds of late years has been pro- 
ductive of much gratification; but these pets are 











AND EASTERN STATES .—Dravwn and engraved for the American Agricuiturist 


destructive to the birds, whose eggs and young 
they devour; they eat also the buds of trees. 
They are on the whole undesirable, and cannot 
be recommended as useful tenants of such 
places, except in the midst of large cities, where 
birds are at best only occasional residents. 
The Flying Squirrel is one of the most inter- 
esting of our quadrupeds. Possessed of all the 
other powers of its family: climbing, running, 
jumping from limb to limb and from tree to tree, 
as freely as any of them—it has another dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity—namely, that of flying, 
or, more properly, sliding on the air from one 
elevation to a lesser one. In these flights it is sup- 
ported by the thin double skin, which is stretched 
between its fore and hind legs, and no doubt 
also by the broad tail. This species is perhaps 
more easily domesticated, and more gentle, 
docile and affectionate than any of the others. 
The extreme length of the different species of 
squirrels is as follows: Large Gray, 24 to 26 in. ; 
Little Gray and Black, 20 to 23 inches; Red, 
13 to 15 inches; Chipmunk, 9 to 10 inches; 
Flying Squirrel the same size or a little less. 
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Oranges North and South. 
os 

The climate of the Gulf States is so well 
adapted to the culture of the Orange and its rel- 
atives, that it is probable this will become, 
before long, an important branch of horticul- 
ture in that portion of the country. In 
some parts of Florida the bitter Orange 
has become so thoroughly established 
that it forms natural groves, and is there 
known as the “Wild Orange,” producing 


a yield of a bitter and sour fruit, and af- ~— 
fording an abundance of stocks upon / ; 


which to graft the finer kinds. 
ago, Doctor C. J. Kenworthy, an enthu- 
siastic traveler and horticulturist, brought 
usa collection of the various oranges and 
lemons from the St. John’s River, Flor- 
ida. The Sweet and Mandarin oranges 
were of excellent quality, and the speci- 
mens of the wild variety were so re- 
markably fruitful—as many being placed 
upon the stems as they 
would hold—that we 
had an engraving made 
of one of the branches, 
somewhat reduced in 
size. — Doctor K. has 
furnished the following 
notes upon their culti- 
vation: “I have tasted 
fruit from almost every 
orange producing coun- 
try of the world, and 
for size, thinness of skin, 
amount of juice, and 
richness of flavor, Ihave 
neycr met with any to 
equal some I gathered 
during a visit to the 
banks of the St. John’s 
River, Florida. Tarrived 
at the conclusion that 
(independent of climatic 
influences), soil and ma- 
nure had much to do 
with the superiority of 
the fruit. The soil where 
they attain the greatest 
perfection is light and 
sandy, closely resem- 
bling that found in 
many of the poorer por- 
tions of New Jersey. 
The only manure used, 
is aremarkable depos- 
it found along the banks of the St. John’s 
River, and known as ‘shell bank.’ These de- 
posits vary from a few inches to several feet in 
thickness, and consist almost entirely of the re- 
mains of snail shells. This deposit contains a 
large amount of calcareous and animal matter 
in a decomposed state, furnishing an ample sup- 
ply of food for the nourishment of the tree. 
About once in four years, a bushel of ‘shell 
bank’ is forked in around each tree, and I was 
surprised at the deep green of the leaves, the 
luxuriance of growth, and the size of the fruit. 
I neglected to measure the oranges, but one of 
the lemons from the same locality, left at 
your office, measured five and one half inches 
in length, and eleven inches in circumference. 

“The soil generally used as compost for the 
orange tribe, when grown in pots, is composed 
of loam and rotten dung, and it is but seldom 
that we see a healthy plant under green-house 
culture. I am of the opinion that the cultiva- 
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tor of the orange tribe in pots should test light 





silicious soils, and use a manure containing an 
excess of calcareous and animal matter. In Flor- 
ida, where the wild orange attains its greatest 
perfection, the soil is always light, and the trees 
are usually shaded by the evergreen oaks.” 

The orange affords a remarkable instance of 





















CLUSTER OF WILD ORANGES. 


the production of several different odors, or 
flavors by the same plant. ‘The leaves are aro- 
matic; the young fruit, when of the size of a 
large pea, furnish a very strong and different 
flavor from that of the leaves; the character 
of the oil contained in the rind of the ripe fruit 
is well known, and the odor of the flowers, still 
different from either, is among the most highly 
prized perfumes. So beautiful and fragrant are 
orange blossoms, that we often find the tree in 
cultivation at the North for these alone, Ina 
cool green-house, suited to camellias, there is 
little difficulty with the orange; but in the dwell- 








ing house, where its cultivation is often attempt- 
ed, it seldom succeeds. Since the introduction 
of the modern methods of heating and lighting 
our houses, we now seldom see, as we formerly 
did, fine home-grown specimens of orange and 
Jemon trees. They cannot endure a hot and 
dry atmosphere during the winter. They 
should be kept where they will not freeze, 
have yery little water, and be Rept clear 
of insects until spring. As soon as the 
weather is mild enough they may be set 
out of doors, and sheltered from the wind. 
PEO Or ae 


Concord and Discord Among Grapes. 


a 


When the “ Greeley Prize” for the best 
grape for general cultivatic n was awarded 
to the “Concord,” we supposed that the 
business was ended, and that the folly of 
a few men, some of them not particular- 
ly interested in grape culture, attempting 
to decide upen one grape for a wide 
extent of country, cm- 
bracing almost every di- 
versity of soil and cli- 
mate, would soon be 
forgotten. Tad we been 
on the committee, with 
the imperative necessity 
of finding a verdict, we 
should, perhaps, have 
done as they did; but 
we hope never to be 
placed in so useless ‘a 
predicament. To see the 
folly of any such de- 
cision upon any 
fruit, one has only to 
compare, one year with 
another,the proceedings 
at the annual meetings 
of the Ohio, Indiana, II- 
linois, or any other live 
State Pomological So- 
cieties. At these meet- 
ings a large share of the 


one 


time is occupied in the 
revision of the fruit lists 
for one State only, and 
we find that the status 
of such generally culti- 
vated fruits as apples 
and pears is very diffi- 
cult to fix. A large State 
like that of Illinois is di- 
vided into three fruit re- 
gions, as those varieties suited to one extreme 
fail in the opposite end of the State. In some 
grape regions, the distance of a mile or Jess will 
make a difference of one or two hundred dol- 
lars an acre in the price of land, because some 
is favorably situated for grape culture and other 
is not. Now, can it be possible to fix upon one 
grape, one apple, or one pear, that will do every- 
where? And can there be a more unfortunate 
position in which to place pomologists who have 
a reputation at stake? When we announced 

the award of this prize, it was stated that it 
would cause much dissatisfaction, and the same 
would have been the result, no matter what 
grape had received it. Already we find discus- 

sions in the various journals, and conflict of 

opinion as to the justice of the award and the 

merits of the Concord. A marked illustration 

of the different views taken by people living not 

only in the same State, but in the same County, 

has just come to hand. At the meeting of the 

Warsaw (Hancock Co., Tilinois) Horticultural 
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Society, the Standing Committee on Grapes made 


a report, in which they say: 

“The Concord not 
public favor, but is gaining ground every year. 
The Committee congratulate Dr. Warder and 
other members of the Committee, on their moral 
courage in awarding to the Concord the Gree- 
ley prize of one hundred dollars, as the best 
grape for general cultivation. It makes a good 
wine, afld as a table grapeis generally preferred 
to the Catawba, and sells for more money, all 
the time. It is easily propagated, not subject to 
disease, and will endure a greater degree of cold 
and neglect, and bear more fruit than any other 
grape known to this Committee. 

* We would say to persons wishing toplant a 
few vines to raise grapes for family use—plant 
mostly of the Concord.” Again: “At Dr. War- 
ner’s vineyard, Sept. 20th, the Concord, gather- 
ed from the lower wire, six inches to one foot 
from the ground, weighed 66 degrees. From 
the second wire, three four feet from the 
ground, weighed 76 degrees. From the top 
wire, five to six feet from the ground, weighed 
78 degrees. This result is an instance to the 
contrary of the old theory that ‘the nearer the 
ground the heavier the must.’ On Oct. 15th, 
the grapes off the same vines, «ll pressed to- 
gether, yielied a must averaging 82 degrees. 
* * * Jn conclusion, we would advise every 
one that has a home to plant grapevines. If 
they have not room for vines, plant a vine, and 
let that be a Concord. Give it pleniy of room 
and sunshine, and it will bear grapes every year. 

-Gro. B. WorrHen, CHRISTIAN LAISLEE, 
WILLIAM BANDER.” 

Within a day or two after the receipt of this 
« communication from Mr. 
the 


only keeps its place in 


LO 





report, there came 
C. J. May, of Warsaw, Hancock Co., IL, 
Same place in Which the above meeting Was 
held, who speaks of the Concord as follows : 
“The Concord has been quite extensively 
planted. Many persons have planted largely of 
it, because men in whom they Aave had confi- 
dence recommended it through our agricultural 
papers, as being a first-class grape for the table, 
and that in the West it so changed its natural 
qualities as to make a wine better than Cataw- 
ba, and that there was a greater demand for it 
ut better prices. Those who have fruited it for 
the past two years know that it will not makea 
wine equal to the Catawba; in fact, that it will 
not make wine at all—that is, wine that will keep 
even through the first summer, unless extraor- 
dinary means are used to prevent its acetous 
fermentation. Sugar is generally used to bring 
the must up to 75 or 80, it weighing in its nat- 
ural state about 60. The Catawba often weighs 
85. It is well known that a must weighing only 
60 will not make even a passable wine. Had 
the Concord all the sugar necessary to makea 
good wine, it would still be worthless because of 
its intense foxy flavor, which would alone de- 
stroy its value for wine. Concord will not make 
wine. It is an impossibility. As a market grape 
it has some value—now selling ata fair price in 
all our city markets, but selling for a compara- 
tively larger price in our Western cities, 
- where such grapes as the Delaware are as yet 
litle known. <As soon as the taste of the people 
has been educated by the use of good grapes, 
the Concord will find its level, and sell for its 
true yalue only. I have planted the Concord 
quite largely, and have many vines in full bear- 
ing. I believed, as others have done, that the 
Concord would make a passable wine, and plant- 
ed it for that purpose. I believed it, because 
men in whom I had confidence—men who were 
said to have grownit for some years, positively 
stated that it would make a wine of good quali- 
ty. But finding that it will not do what has 
been claimed for it, I think it full time that the 
truth should be known, It has been put before 
the people as our best native grape—as a grape 
possessing qualities that it never had a shadow 
of claim too, Many will plant it because those 
qualities have been claimed for it by men who 
should know its true value, and the result will 
be that every man who plants Concord vines 
will, within four years, find he has made a mis- 
take, and will be badly disappointed. Is it not 
necessary to real success in any and every call- 
ing that our aim should be high? If success in 
the cultivation of the Concord is our highest 














aim, Shall we reach a shining mark though we 
are successful ? “Tt has indeed beena ‘noble’ 
grape—royal even to those engaged in the pro- 
pagation of it, and with every facility for reap- 
ing a grand harvest in this way, ought not I 
also to thrust in my sickle? Jeaving the truth to 
come out afterwards.” 

Such contradictory testimony as this, coming 
from one and the same locality, is certainly puz- 
ziing to one who knows nothing about fruit, and 
yet wishes to plant vines. The great trouble in 
the whole matter is, that grape culture is in that 
tentative state that it requires considerable 
more knowledge than individuals or even com- 
mittees are supposed to possess, to say with 





confidence that any one of our grapes is the 
best for any State or county. That we have yet 
the universal grape, no one believes; indeed one 
of the very committee who decided the Greeley 
Prize said tous, a few days ago, that he knew of 
a grape that in five years would quite supersede 
the Concord; and we know of several grapes 
that are accumulating strength to enter the con- 
test for eminence. Our opinion with regard to 
the many varieties now offered is already record- 
We doubt not that the Hartford and Con- 
cord will generally succeed than any 
others ; but they are inferior in quality to Ca- 
tawba, Iona, and a dozen others we could name. 
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Remedy for the Canker Worm 


The Phalenu vernata of the naturalists, or 
Canker Worm of New England, belongs to the 
order of Lepidoptera, and the class of Geometers, 
or earth measurers, so named from their habit 
of walking by successive spans. The male 
moth of the canker 
worm, as described by 
Harris, (Fig. 1), has 
very narrow antenne, 
and almost downy 
edging on each side, 
hardly to be seen with 
the naked eye. The 
minute feelers do not extend beyond the mouth. 
The wings are large, very thin and silky; and 
when the insect is at rest, the fore wings are 
turned back, entirely cover the hind wings, and 
overlap on their inner edges. The fore wings 
are ash colored, with a distinct whitish spot on 
the front edge near the tip; they are crossed by 
two jagged whitish bands, along the sides of 
which there are several blackish dots. The 
wings expand about one inch and a quarter. 

The female moth is wingless, (Fig. 2), and its 
antenne are short, slender and naked. 

Its body approaches to an oval form, 

but tapers, and is turned up behind. It 

is dark ash colored above, and gray 
beneath. It is now known, contrary 

to the former opinion, that these moths Fig. 2. 
come out of the ground in the autumn and dur- 
ing the winter, under favorable circumstances; 
but the general time is about the middle of 
March. Ifthe weather continues very soft and 
mild they may all be expected to come out of 
the ground in about a week. If there are cold 
snaps, and long intervals of frozen weather, 
their rising will be delayed until better weather. 
A little observation will teach the fruit grower 
when to expect them, and when to apply his 
remedies. The sluggish females instinctively 
seek the nearest tree, and crawl up the trunk 
to deposite their eggs. They are followed a few 
days after by the males for the purpose of pair- 
ing. Soon after this the females lay their eggs, 
which are shown in Fig. 3, of the natural size 
and magnified. These are laid upon the ends 











of the branches, close by the buds, for the con- 
venience of feeding the broods when they 
hatch out. The eggs are set on end, in rows, and 
form clusters of from sixty to a hundred or 
more. They are glued to a3 
each other, and to the bark, SSA 
by a grayish varnish, which “© 
is water-proof. This being 
done, the moths soon die. 
The eggs hatch from the first to the middle 
of May, or about the time the currant blooms 
and the apple shows its first leaves. When in 
sufficient numbers they devour the young leaves 
as fast as they grow, and by June the whole 
orchard presents a russet, burnt appearance, as 
if scorched by fire. They are terribly destruc- 
tive. The seem to like the apple and elm trees 
best, but are found upon the cherry, plum, and 
lindens, and other cultivated trees and shrubs, 
when their favorite food is wanting. The worms 
feed for about four weeks, and 
when full grown measure 
about one inch in Jength. (Fig. 
4.) They are ash colored on 
the back, and black on the 
sides, with a yellowish line on the belly, but 
vary somewhat in shades of coloring, depend- 
ing perhaps upon the quality of their food. 
When full grown, they either crawl down the 
trunk, or descend by a web, and immediately 
burrow in the soil ifthey find it soft enough, and 
turn to chrysalids in their celis. The chrysalis 
(fig. 5) isof alight brown color, and 
sg g D> 


in size according 
ig. 5. 





Fig. 3. 





Fig. 4. 


varies somewhat 
to the sex, the female being the larger. 

It will be seen from the character of 
insect here described, that the most available 
method of destroying it must be by attacks upon 
the wingless mother, as she ascends the trees in 
spring, Various methods are given to accom- 
plish this, but we like best that presented by 
Ralph W. Robinson, of Hampton, member of 
the Connecticut State Board of Agriculture. 
It involves a good deal of labor, but that is the 
price of good apples by any or all methods. 
He who will not take the trouble must go with- 
Mr. Robinson says: 


the 


out apples—and ought to. 

“T take a sufficient quantity of common tar, 
and an equal quantity of urine, (the latter to 
be increased or diminished, according to cir- 
cumstances, or the judgment of him who ap- 
plies it.) Heat it in an iron kettle, and stir it 
until well mixed. I then, with a brush, or swab, 
made of old rags for the purpose, apply it 
around the trunk of the tree, on a space about 
three inches wide, in the best place I can find 
between the ground and the limbs. The females 
stick fast in this tar, and the millers coming to 
pair with them, stick fast also, where their de- 
struction is sure. The application should be re- 
peated every evening (unless the ground be 
frozen), until they have done running, which 
is usually in from one to four weeks. 

“Last year the ground did not thaw out until 
late in March, and kept so until they finished 
their running, which was five days. The reason 
of mixing urine with the tar is this: If tar is 
put on clear, it hardens so rapidly that the grubs 
crawl over it; whereas if softened with urine, it 
remains soft for a longer time, and completes 
the work of destruction more effectually. 

“T think also that clear tar is more liable to 
injure the trees. It is recommended by some to 
put a strip of cloth about three inches wide 
around the tree, and put the tar upon that, but 
mixing it as I do, and then scraping it all clear 
from the tree as soon as they have done run- 
ning (which may be done advantageously on a 
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wcarm day), I consider there is no danger of 
injury. I cannot see that my trees have been in- 
jured, and I have practised it for five years, at 
the same time keeping the better of the enemy.” 

A Committee of the Essex (Massachusetts) 
Agricultural Society recommend printer’s ink 
as a substitute for tar, it being quite as effectual 
and Jess expensive. They advise to first sur- 
round the tree with tarred paper and smear this 
with the ink, diluted with oil, thin enough to 
apply with a brush. They say that it needs re- 
newing less oftener than tar—only once every 
two or three weeks. The same Committee also 
give the sensible advice to cut down all the old 
and unfruitful apple trees, of which hundreds 
are found in every community, cumbering the 
ground, and only serving as nurseries of worms. 
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All the Year Round. 
pote ae 

The statement that a day laborer, in a large 
city like New York, has a greater variety upon 
his table, the year round, than many wealthy 
farmers, may seem strange, but it isnevertheless 
true. This variety does not consist so much in 
the meats as in the vegetables. Indeed the one 
thing that the city dweller misses, when he makes 
avisit to his country friends, is a variety of vege- 
tables. The city markets and green groceries 
present a great assortment, and the tables of 
even those in moderate circumstances generally 
have some one or more of the products of the 
market gardens upon them. There is no reason 
why every one who has sufficient land should 
not have fresh vegetables all the year round. 
Aside from the roots that are in the cellar, or 
left in the ground, there is the cabbage, raw or 
cooked, as the main reliance for winter. In 
using the cabbages, save the stumps, to set out as 
soon as the ground is open, for most excellent 
greens. This month the Kale or Borecole that 
has been wintered out, will be an agreeable 
change from the cabbage. In April, winter spin- 
ach will be ready to cut, and the tender shoots 
of asparagus will give the first real fore-taste of 
the host of good things that follow soon after. 
Besides, lettuce, cresses and other salad plants, 
should grace the breakfast table, for their re- 
freshing look if nothing more. There is “no 
end” of excellent vegetables to go with the din- 
ner, and where there are plenty it makes little 
difference whether the meat is fresh or salt. It 
has been a custom with us to publish, each year, 
a list of the most desirable vegetables, as well as 
to make a note of the new ones offered for sale. 
We find that our different advertisers have giv- 
en a very full account of the novelties, at least, 
and in the “ Notes for the Month,” we indicate 
reliable and readily obtainable sorts. If the 
farmer passes by the notes on the ‘“ Kitchen 
Garden,” as something beneath his notice, she 
who provides for the table, and wishes her family 
to have a variety of healthful food, will read 
them—and have the vegetabies too, or she is not 
the woman we take her to be. If a hot-bed or 
cold frame can be managed, all the better; but 
without these helps to greater earliness, a little 
forethought and painstaking will give every 
farmer fresh vegetables “ all the year round.” 
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Profits from Small Places. 
eg 
The raising of early seedlings of culinary 
plants was referred to last month. Another way 
in which asmall tract of land may be turned to 
profitable account, is the propagation of small 
fruits. We may safely say that, in a small way, 
more profit is to be derived from the growing 





of plants than of fruit. Within our knowledge 
there are several instances of eminent success 
with these small fruit nurseries of moderate ex- 
tent. To be successful requires a knowledge of 
varieties, and the methods. of propagation re- 
quired for each. There is nothing about these 
that an intelligent man cannot learn; and scarce- 
ly one that has not been sufficiently treated of 
in our own pages. One must not only raise the 
plants, but let it be known that he has them. 
Strawberry, blackberry, raspberry, currant and 
other plants are in demand, are easily raised 
in asmall way, and are profitable. Take the 
strawberry, for instance; we have not known 
a season for several years in which there was 
not a scarcity among the leading varieties. If 
strawberry plants are grown, we would advise 
the main planting to be of a few of the leading 
varieties, and enough of the novelties to get 2 
start and be ready to take advantage of a de- 
mand for any of them; yet we would not invest 
enough in any one of the newer sorts to feel 
disappointed if the latest novelty proved a 
failure—as in the majority of instances it will. 

There is always a scarcity of currants, of the 
finer kinds; these are raised readily from cut- 
tings, and grow to good plants ina year. What- 
ever kind of propagation one engages in, strict 
integrity is essential to success—the most scru- 
pulous care in procuring genuine stock, with 
which to make a beginning, and the greatest 
pains to keep each sort distinct and true to its 
name. Attention to these things will soon estab- 
lish a reputation for accuracy, without which no 
propagator can hope to retain his customers. 
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A New Apple—Dodge’s Crimson. 


Pomologists in Ohio, Illinois, and other 
Western States, find their best apples, or rather 
their best keepers to be of southern origin, 
while those known as long keepers at the East, 
are only autumn sorts with them; hence a great 
interest attaches to all southern varieties. Mr. 
J. W. Dodge, well known as an artist before he 
became a fruit grower, has brought us a collec- 
tion of fine apples from his fruit farm and nur- 
sery at Pomona, Cumberland County, Tennes- 
see, Which comprises fine specimens of well 
known varieties, and others not familiar to 
eastern fruit growers. In the collection is a 
seedling raised by Mr. D., which he calls 
Dodge’s Crimson, and as it has not before been 
published, we give a description and figure of it. 
Mr. D.’s place is on the table of the Cumberland 
mountain, and 2,000 feet above the sea level. 


The tree is a good grower, with a round or 
spreading head and slender and tapering limbs 
which droop, but never break, with the weight of 
the fruit; bark very dark ; it is an annual bearer. 

Fruit medium to large, roundish oblong, taper- 
ing slightly towards the eye; smooth and even 
in form; color very dark crimson, sometimes 
nearly black, and on the tree covered by an 
abundant bloom; dots minute, few and incon- 
spicuous; basin rather deep, a little irregular; 
eye very small, closed, segments of calix with 
tips reflexed; cavity deep, acute, somewhat 
irregular; stem very stout; core open, not meet- 
ing the eye; seeds roundish, light colored ; 
flesh white, juicy, tender, at first a brisk acid; 
use—cooking, or table, very fine for jeliy; sea- 
son, November to March; a good keeper. 
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Cedar and Thorn Seeds—Stratification. 





ets 
There are on file, some dozen or more com- 
plaints of want of success with the seeds of Red 
Cedar, Thorns, Dogwoods, ete., from persons 
who have sown the seeds. and failed to get any 
plants. The trouble is, that these seeds do not 
come up until the second year after they are 
put inthe ground, and if they are sown in a 
bed and left for a year, the weeds take such 
complete possession that the young trees, if they 
do start, have but little chance. To avoid this 
difficulty, the English propagator puts his seeds 
in “arotheap” fora year, and the French 
“stratify” them, both names meaning the same 
thing. The manner of proceeding depends upon 








the quantity of seed; if small, a common flow- 
| er pot, box, or keg is employed, and the seeds 
are placed in the receptacle with 
sand, or sandy earth, in alternate 
layers. The vessel containing 

the seeds is buried in a well 
drained place where the seeds 

\ will not be enveloped by stand- 
ing water, nor dry out during 
summer. If a large quantity of 

\ seeds are to be operated upon, 
a heap is built up, putting al- 

| ternate layers of seeds and earth, 
' and making a mound with slop- 
ing sides to carry off the water. 

/ The seeds are usually ready the 
/ second spring after burying, and 
/ should be sown as soon as they 
/ show signs of germinating. Seeds 
/ of trees which form a strong tap- 
root, even if they are not long 

in germinating, are best treated 

by stratifying ; such as Walnuts, 


7 Chestnuts, Horsechestnuts, and 


even Peaches. They are kept in 
this situation until the radicle pushes, when they 
are carefully planted, previously pinching off the 
lower extremity of the young root. This pro- 
motes the branching of lateral roots, and avoids 
the formation of a long tap-root. Trees from 
seeds treated thus, are much more readily and 
safely transplanted than those that have not re- 
ceived this early root pruning. Those who 
buried peach pits last autumn will do well to 
observe this precaution, when they plant this 
spring, as they will obtain much better trees. 
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New TreEs.—A golden leaved variety of 
the common European Alder is advertised by 
the French nurserymen under the name of Al- 
nus aurea, as being a permanent variety and 
very showy shrub.—Also a remarkable Walnut, 
from the North of China, Juglans macrophylla, 





the leaves of which are said to be three feet long. 
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Hobbies in Horticulture. 
——— 

An old friend of ours, whom it is a delight to 
‘visit, always has some hobby, which, for the 
time, he rides bravely. The last time we were 
at his place, he was riding Chinese Primroses; 
his new seedlings were just coming into flower, 
and the pleasure he took in observing the differ- 
ence in the shades of color, or the promise that 
some plants gave of being a little more double, 
or otherwise different from others, was some- 
thing pleasant to see. In this country we have 
but little of this devotion to one particular genus 
or family of plants, Abroad, they have their 
chrysanthemum, anricula, gooseberry and other 
shows, and even societies devoted to some 
special culture. In our desire to do a 
little of everything, we do but little well, 
and are disposed to sneer at people who 
estimate gooseberries by grain weights 
and count the pips of a flower truss. Yet 
great perfection comes out of this deyo- 
tion toa single thing. Years ago, we 
knew a journeyman shoemaker who car- 
ried all the prizes for asters away from 
under the noses of “ gentlemen’s gar- 
deners,” and, in his own humble way, did 
as much for the improvement of this /7/ 
flower as Truffaut, or any of the foreign f 
florists. What can be pleasanter, for ey ‘ 
those who haye leisure and taste, to take 
a plant, or several plants, and see what 
they are capable of, and by selections 
them do their ut- 
this not only for 
there are 


and crossings make 
most. We 
flowers, but for 
many fruits that have not yet been half 
developed.—Who has crossed a peach ? 
and yet what a chance the Golden Dwarf 
Who will give 
us a raspberry as hardy and prolific as 
the Philadelphia, and as fine flavored 
as Brinckle’s Orange? Where is tlie 
sweet and high flavored strawberry as 
surely productive as the Wilson?) Then, 
in flowers too, are we to stop with what 
the Japanese haye done with the lilies? 
Will not some one put odor into our 
native violets by a lucky hybridizing? 
There is a whole host of hobbies wait- 
ing for some one to mount them. We 
ask those who are on the look out for 
every “new importation,” and spend 
their money freely for the results of for- 
eign skill and patience, to try their hand 
at the home production of “ novelties ” in 
fruits and flowers. Let what Snow has 
done with the Verbena, and other of our 
florists with the Carnation, encourage the belief 
that success is not confined to any country. 


suggest 


fruits, as 
? 


presents for experiments. 
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The Sweet-Scented Shrub, or Carolina 
Allspice,—(Calycanthus Jloridus.) 


eae 
For those who prefer fragrance to beauty of 
flowers there is no common shrub from which 
more enjoyment may be derived than from the 
Calycanthus, Tt is not particular as to soil or 
treatment, remains in flower for several months, 
and diffuses a strong fruit-like odor that is to 
most persons very agreeable. It is a shrub that 
has already become popular, and we notice it 
now as one of those good old things that every 
lover of shrubbery should have. It grows from 
Six to nine feet high, and naturally forms a 
roundish clump. The character of the leaves 
and flowers are given in the engraving. The 
flowers are of a brownish purple color, with 








but little difference in appearance between the 
calyx and corolla. The parts of the calyx are 
united below, and form a kind of cup which 
encloses the pistils, a fact that gives origin to 
the botanical name. The bark and leaves have 
an aromatic odor, which doubtless suggested 
the name of Carolina Allspice, while the fra- 
grance of the flowers, compared by some to 


that of strawberries, and by others to that of 


apples, has given it the name of Sweet-Scented 
Shrub. The flowers give off their odor more 
powerfully when crushed or slightly wilted. 
There are several varieties which are ranked 
by some botanists as species. Calycanthus glau- 
cus, levigatus, tnodorus, etc., are put down by 





THE SWEET-SCENTED SHRUB (Culycanthus floridus. ) 


some as distinct species, and by others as only 
varieties of C. floridus, 
the Southern States, one variety extending as 
far north as the mountains of Pennsylvania. 
C. occidentalis, of California, is much larger in 
all its parts than our Eastern plant, and has 
brighter colored flowers. This is prized in Eu- 
rope as an ornamental shrub, but we have not 
noticed it in cultivation with us. The Calycan- 
thus readily multiplies itself by an abundance 
of suckers, or it may be propagated by layering. 
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“Getting a Few Turns Ahead.” 


A man employed in a ship-yard to turn a 
grindstone was found by the men, when they 
came to their work, busily engaged in turning 
the stone. When asked why he was turning 
when no one was holding, he replied, “I am 
getting a few turns ahead.” The idea was a 
good one, but not well carried out. Getting ‘“‘a 





It is found in most of 





few turns ahead” can be done in many opera- 
tions, and in none more satisfactorily than in the 
garden. Whoever cleaned up and burned all 
rubbish last autumn, got “a few turns ahead” 
of him who has to do it this spring, when all is 
so soaked that it won’t burn. Now, before gar- 
den operations, in most places, fairly begin, some- 
thing can be done to forward plants, and have 
them ready earlier than they would be in the 
natural course of things. Those who have hot- 
beds or cold-frames have already read what we 
have said last month on page 63. If there is no 
disposition to try glass, or not the ability to com- 
mand it, there are the kitchen windows. We 
last year adyised the use of boxes, and can only 
briefly say now, that they are much bet- 
-ter than pots. Get a long box six inches 
deep ; filled with light soil, sow the seeds 
of early cabbage, tomatoes, etc. Keep it 
moist and exposed to full light in the 
kitchen window, where cooking and 
washing are going on,and the air is al 
ways moist, and the young plants will 
soon be up and need thinning. Thin,and 
transplant the thinnings to another box 
like the first. Open the window on mild 
days, or set the boxes out of doors during 
the middle of the day, and there will bea 
Jot of hardy plants ready to put out by 
the time a less wide-awake neighbor is 
just sowing his seed. On a larger scale, 
make a bed as soon as the ground thaws, 
put aframe around it of nine inch boards, 
and have some shutters made, of boards 
battoned together, to cover it. Open the 
frame, when the sun is warm, in the 
morning, and cover it as soon as the heat 
declines in the afternoon. In a short 
time the soil will get well warmed, and 
lettuce, radishes, and other 
things, may be forwarded considerably 
without glass. Get ahead of your work 
in every possible way ; having tools ready, 
manure in sufliciency, seeds procured, 
und wherever forethought will do it, be 
a “few turns ahead” in the garden. 
ye. 


Earliness in Vegetables, 


abbage, 


If we can get a variety of any vege- 
table a few days or a week earlier than 
any before known, it is a great gain, 
especially with the cultivator for market. 
Much that is said by venders of seeds, 
about extreme earliness, that experience 
fails to sustain. One, this year, adver- 
tises a tomato thirty days earlier than any 
other sort. Now, a tomato a whole month in 
advance of any -we now have, would be, near 
New York, worth a small fortune, and we doubt 
not it would be proportionately valuable else- 
where, and few would be willing to part with 
the seeds of so precious a variety. While we 
hope that all that is said of this tomato may be 
true, we would not have any one deterred, by 
our doubts in this case, from striving for great 
earliness, or testing this, and all other things 
claiming to be in advance of ordinary varieties. 

Much can be done in most vegetables by 
selecting, year after year, the earliest for seed. 
We know of an instance in which this plan of 
selecting the earliest Sweet Corn for seed, for 
several years in succession, resulted in establish- 
ing a variety of great earliness. If in saving 
peas for seed we took the very first pods for 
next year’s crop, instead of using them upon 
the table, we should not be running after ‘First 
Crops,” “Expresses,” and other new sorts of 
peas—and the same with other vegetables. 
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Home-Made Household Ornaments, 
ieee 

We present this month some ornaments a little 
more elaborate than those given in the last number : 

Fig. 1, is a rustic flower stand, made to hold two 
cight-inch pots, with Geraniums, Fuchias, or any 
other flowers suitable for the living-room or parlor. 
The foundation of the stand is a piece of board 
about 20 inches long, and 1g inch thick. Pine or 
some soft wood is the best. This is cut out on 
tlie front in the shape of a capital B, only the inden- 
{ure is not quite so deep, and the edge upon which 
the slats are to be nailed, are left a little flaring, so 
as to give the required shape to the stand, the top 
of which should incline outward, about an inch from 
A strip of rattan or willow, 


“ 


a perpendicular line. 


three-cighths of an inch diameter, is first nailed 
with small brads upon the lower edge of the board, 
neninst which the slats are to fit. 
mide of light and dark colored wood, with the bark 
ticks 1 to 1!4 inches in diameter, and 
They are 


The slats are 


on, split from s 


whittled down toa 1¢ inch in thickness. 





Fig. 1.—nustTI¢ FLOWER STAND. 


made a little narrower at the bottom than at the top, 
to provide for the flare of the stand, and are picketed 
at the top as shown in the sketch. These slats are 
fastened to the board at the bottom, with small 
brads about *¢ inch long, and at the top, to a strip 
of rattan, willow, or any other lithe wood, about half 
uninch in diameter, whittled flat upon one side, to 
fitneatly to the slats. The nails or brads at the top 
should be much smaller than those at the bottom. 
The bottom of the stand is finished by nailing strips 
upon it in the same style as those at the side, fitting 
them neatly to the rattan or willow on the edge. If 
the slats have not been previously finished, rub 
slightly with fine sand paper to remove any rough- 
ness, but not to disturb the original bark color, 
You now want a pot of warm glue, and a good 
selection of acorns, in the cups and out of them. 
A row of these should be fastened around the bot- 
tom, next to the willow band, taking care to put 
them so that they will 
not hit the floor or 
window ledge, when 
the stand in its 
place. The rosettes 
at the sides are made 
of acorns, and the 
cones of the Black 
Spruce, and those in 
front of single acorns, 
with the seales of the 
Norway Spruce cone 
placed around them. 


is 
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Fig. 2.—RUSTIC BASKET. 


The ornaments scen between the rosettes are 
made of sprigs of the oak, with acorns having 
cups on them, and small spruce cones at the bot- 


tom. In the arrangement of these there is room 
for the home artist to display his taste. These are 
fastened on with glue, and after they haye dried a 
few days, the whole should reecive a eoat of yar- 
nish. The inside bottom of the board should have 
paper pasted upon it, when it is ready for use. This 
flower stand is open upon one side as shown, and 
may stand in the window, or upon the mantle piece, 


Fig. 2, represents a rustic basket in the same 





general style of work, varied by handles and legs. 
It is about eight inches across the top, and the 
same in height. The handles, the edging at the 
bottom, and the band upon the inside, to which 
the slats are fastened, are made of rattan, but wil- 
low will answer. The slats are made of dogwood 
and hazlenut, about a 3g-inch through, and are 
fastened with brads or tacks. The legs are about 
inch in diame- 
ter, and raise the 
basket about an 
inch from the 
stand or shelf. It 
may be a appro- 
priately used to 
hold a flower pot, 
a vase with a bou- 
quet, or for the 
work-table to hold knitting or sewing when laid 
aside. All wood that is used for this kind of 
work should be first thoroughly seasoned. We 
have several varieties well adapted to this work. 
The main thing in the selection is to have unifor- 
mity of size and a pretty contrast in the color. 

Fig. 3 represents a pin-cushion. The founda- 
tion is a bit of pine board, cut or turned in a lathe, 
round, about seven inches in diameter. It is fur- 
nished with legs 14 or % inch 
long, and the underside is cover- 
ed with morocco paper. The 
pin-cushion on top is any pretty 
pattern of worsted work, stuffed 
with wool. The border of rustic 
work, about 114 inches wide, is 
quite elaborate, presenting a 
dozen varieties or more of acorns, 
cones, seeds, and berries gather- 
ed from the woods. The top and 
bottom courses are made of the 
scales of the cone of the Norway 
Spruce, turned inside out, and 
fastened to the paste board with 
thread and needle. There are 
three courses at. the bottom, and two at the top. 
The space between is filled in with acorns of sever- 
al varieties of oak, beech nuts, hard hack seeds, 
black spruce cones, dried berries, seeds of weeds, 
and buds of evergreen trees stripped of their foliage. 
Almost any small shrub or weed, whose seeds hold 
on in the winter, will furnish appropriate material 
for this kind of work. They may be fastened on 
with needle or glue, as ean be done to best adyan- 
tage. When tastefully wrought up, they make 
beautiful pin-cushions. They not only ornament 
the toilet table at home, but command a ready sale 
at fairs, and are a source of profit to the maker, 





Fig. 3.—PIN CUSHION. 
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Leaves from the Diary of a Young 
Houseckeeper.—No. IE. 


PRIZE ESSAY BY MRS LAURA E£, LYMAN, STAMFORD, CT. 
eos 

Jan. 31.—For a few days past Ihave been sending 
broth and other delicacies to a poor family about 
half a mile down the road; two of whom are sick, a 
little girl and the father. He was a Union prisoner 
at Salisbury, N. C., and was released at the close of 
the war with a shattered constitution and a gloomy 
future. 

There are three or four girls in the family, one 
about twelve years of age, and Edward has been 
talking about the propriety of our taking her when 
the father dies, as, poor man, he must before many 
days. Edward says that next summer, when he has 
a number of farm laborers, I shall need some help, 
and it will be a great advantage to the girl if she 
can be taken into a good family, where she can learn 





the best ways of doing work, and so become useful 
to me as long as she stays, and able to command 
| good wages in service. 

I should prefer to take a girl who has a more 
thrifty and energetic mother than she s2ems to 
have; for the family belongs in that great class of 
the shiftless and the improvident, who always were 
poor and always will be. But I really feel, that all 
who can give such children a lift ought to do so, 





and perhaps I may put this girl in the way of be- 





coming an excellent housekeeper, and eventually 
the mistress of a home of her own, 

Feb, 25.—The poor soldier died. Edward and I 
went to the funeral, and it made my heart ache to 
see those five little ill-clad orphans shivering on the 
heap of frozen dirt at their father’s grave, their 
fect only half protected from the snows of mid- 
winter, and their future apparently as dark as the 
lowering skies above them. 

The next day we went down in a sleigh, and got 
Sue with her little bundle of clothes, tied up in an 
old handkerchief. She has been here ten days, and 
I’ve been thinking a good deal as to how, both for 
her own sake as well as for mine, I can make the 
most of her. She is cheerful and always willing, 
but has no ideas of thrift, economy, or neatness. 
To teach her these, and, at the same time, divert her 
mind from her grief and loneliness, Ihave devoted 
a good deal of time to her. I find I must not ex- 
peet very much, and must have great patience 
with her dull preception, and her weak memory. 

On one point I have been very successful, and this 
giyes me encouragement that the same system 
in other departments will be equally effective. 

She seemed to have no idea as to how a table 
should be set. So, to assist her conception, I wrote 
out in a very clear hand the following list, and 
pasted it on the inside of the closet door: ‘ Table- 
cloth, napkins, mats, plates, knives, forks, spoons, 
glasses, cups, saucers, sugar and milk, butter, salt, 
the castor, bread, water, the dishes from the stove, 
chairs.” Just under this paper I drew alittle out- 
line picture of the table, withall the dishes on it in 
their proper places. The effect was magical. She 
now looks upon table setting as pastime, and does 
itas well as I could if I were expecting Miss Leslie 
herself to dine with us. 

Raised as she has been, in gn atmosphere of im- 
providence, it is not strange that I could not get 
her to remember to put on her dishwater at the 
right time. But she looked so mortified at being 
constantly reminded of it, that I changed my tac 
tics, and told her she should have a penny every 
time she remembered it, and forfeit one every time 
she forgot. For two days now there has been 
plenty of hot dishwater at the right time, at an ex- 
pense of three cents a day, but the value of that 
habit alone, when onee fixed, cannot be estimated. 
It has always been a topic of conversation, and a 
ground of complaint with my housekeeping ac- 
quainianees who employ help, that they have to 
work almost as hard to get the servant to do the 
work well, as if they did it all themselves, besides 
the greater waste and trial of patience. But I think 
if servants were kindly and fully instructed in what 
is expected of them, they would certainly try to 
please. My success with Sue about the table makes 
me believe that similar painstaking will make her 
equally reliable and thorough in all kinds of work. 
So Lam writing out a catechism in questions and 
answers, explaining exactly how and when every- 
thing she has to do must be done; how, for in- 
stance, she can wash her dishes in the quickest and 
best way; what she must do first, and what next 
when she gets up in the morning. This catechism 
she recites to me every night after tea, and I have 
promised her that as she learns what I have written, 
and earries it out, I will instruct her as thoroughly 
in washing, ironing, and bread-making. 

March 3rd.—Yesterday we returned from a visit 
to our relatives, which was very pleasant. We went 
to Edward’s home first, where we stayed a week, 
and then to mine, where we spent another week. ° 

Edward had prepared me somewhat to find things 
a little different from what they are in my home, 
but the contrast was far greater than I imagined. 
There never was 2 more amiable woman than his 
mother, and few men are so thoroughly sensible as 
his father. But how such an order-loving, system- 
atie man as my husband, ever grew up in such a 
family, is past my power of conjecture. While he 
was talking, one of the girls came up to tell us 
breakfast was just ready, and we went down. A 
savory meal was smoking on the table, and the fra- 
srant coffee most gratefully greeted our olfactories, 
as we entered the dining room. Whatever defects 
my new mother possesses, she is an excellent cook 
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home in the culinary department. 


in the store-room, for Edward's 


perfectly at 
There 
father is W 
they need, 
family gathered round the table. 
bed, and Julia was not quite ready. 


no tach 
ell off, and provides his family with all 

We sat down, and one after another the 
Jane was still in 
The boys were 


busy about something, and we were nearly half 
done eating before the entire family assembled 
at the table. It seemed so strange to me, for my 
father would never ask the blessing until every 


child was in his place, and we were as obedient to 
the ring of the breakfast bell as it was possible to 
be. But here, every when ready, 

1 left when they had finished, as though they 


one came 
and al 
were at ahotel, Jane made her appearance after 
we were quite through, her hair in curl papers, and 
soiled morning dress carelessly wrapped 
around her. e said she had laid awake reading 
Victor Hugo's “ Toilers of the Sea,” until a late 
hour, and didn’t feel like getting up early. At Jast 
everybody was done eating, and [ helped clear away, 
expecting that the table would at once be put in 
place, and the dishes washed up and put 
uway. Edward went out with his father to look 
about the place, and the boys were busy with their 
Edward’s mother was taking 


With a 
Sh 


its 


sleds and skates. 
care of the milk, which had set through breakfast 
unstrained, while Julia devoted herself to her 
canary bird, and Jane dreamily addressed herself to 
the task of washing the dishes, talking all the time 
about the novel she had read the night before. It 
was ten o'clock before every thing was put away, 
and then it was most time to begin to get dinner. 

It was very different at my home; we were all 
made to get up early, and while mother moved 
about the house, putting everything in order, and 
superintending the several domestic departments, 
one of us girls vot the breakfast, another took care 
of the milk, and the other trimmed the lamps and 
helped The boys brought in wood and 
did the various chores that boys usually do. We 
all sat down to table together, and after breakfast 
and prayers were over, one of us girls cleared away 
the breakfast dishes, another swept the floor, or 
made the necessary preparations for dinner, and 
thus by a division of labor, our work was all done 


generally, 


up by nine o’clock, floors swept, beds made, and 
everything in order. Mother had us take turns in 
the different departments. 
the table one week, while Emeline attended to the 
chamber-work and sweeping, and Jennette was re- 
sponsible for the work not included in these divis- 
ions. Thus, by a system of rotation in office, we 
all became familiar with the entire houschold rouse 
tine, while Mother directed and supervised all, 
March 10th. —I was not half done writing in my 
Diary, when Edward came in with bad news, and a 
funny time we have had! The old mother pig sud- 
denly died, leaving ten poor little orphan babies 
only three days old. ‘* What shall be done with 
them?’ we both exclaimed. My sister Jennette, 
who came home with me to stay a month or two, 
and who is extremely fond of animals, suggested 
that we bring them into the house and raise them 
by hand. So we took the two bushel basket, filled 
it half full of soft oat straw, and the bereaved 


family was established in a warm corner back of 


I scalded a quart of new milk, 
as I had seen mother do for 
human babies, and Jennette and I spread large 
aprons in our laps, and began to feed them. We 
had to epen their little mouths with our fingers 
and pour the milk down their musical throats. 
Such a squealing as they made! but they relished 
the sweetened lacteal very much. In two hours, 
we repeated the operation, passing them all back 
into basket No. 1. At night we took turns in feed- 
ing them every two hours. They soon learned to 
squeal the moment they heard the rattling of the 
spoon, but by feeding them the last thing at night, 
and the first thing in the morning, we secured 
good rest last night, and they are growing so fast! 


the kitchen stove. 
added a little water, 


I meant to have written more about my visit, but 
the advent of the ten baby pigs so unexpectedly 
into my kitchen, quite banished all thoughts of 
writing from my head. And [ have been occupied 
with Jennette, and in teaching Sue, and in making 


I had entire charge of 











-Who should come to sce me 
She was mar- 


and receiving visits. 
the other day, but Bettie Hannum! 
ried the week after I was, and went right to house- 
Such doleful accounts as she gave of her 
She used to say, she 


keeping. 

experience 
thought my mother was very hard on her girls to 
it would 
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make them do so much housework, that 
be time enough to learn how when she had a house 
to keep, and her mother wanted her to enjoy her- 


self while she was free from domestic care, She 
sees her mother’s mistake now 
me <a 
Leaves from My Journal. 
PRIZE ESSAY BY MRs. B. M’CLELLAN, OF OHIO, 
a 


I have been making a ‘*shoe bag’? for Lizzie to- 
day. I made a small one, too, for Hannah's room, 
though I don’t know as she will take the trouble to 
use it. As it is quite fanciful, she will like it foran 
ornament at any rate. Lizzie’s is of green delaine, 
bound with crimson braid, and lined with cambric 
of the same color, Itis really pretty. A good size 
is three quarters of a yard in length, and halfa yard 
in width. This gives room for three tiers of bags, 
with three inarow. The lower ones are the deepest ; 
and the upper, being the smallest, furnish a nice 
place for the shoes of the little ones, or for stock- 
ings as well. One of the lower corner bags is just 
the place for “father’s” slippers. The bag should 
be tacked upon the inside of the closet door of the 
bed-room.—A ‘string bag’? is most convenient in 
the pantry; made of calico, a quarter of a yard 
square, and hung by a stout cord to its own nail. 
Let every string around store bundles and every 


thing else find place in it. Though within reach of 


“Charlie? who has such unheard of uses for 
strings, it will always be running overfull. Anoth- 


er useful bag about house, is one for patehes and 
pieces of all sorts. This snould be large and square, 
so that, upon drawing it wide open, the whole con- 
tents can be seen, without being at the trouble to 
empty it. The old-fashioned ‘‘rag bag,” though 
not ornamental, must have some good corner for 
Not a shred should be carelessly 
thrown away. Its contents will keep the tin mend- 
ed, and now and then furnish a bright addition 
in that line, which the careful housekeeper, with 
a self-satisfied shrug, will pronounce “ clear gain.” 

I called to-day upon two of my friends, and have 
been thinking so much about them, I must tell my 
Journal some of my thoughts te night. They are 
both considered very superior housekeepers, but 
view life and its duties from quite opposite stand- 
points. Mrs. W. is an inveterate scrubber. Her 
house, from attic to cellar, and everything in it, is 
just as clean as soap and sand, and hard rubbing 
ean make it. She has a large family, and usually 
does the work herself, for she can not find help 
Of course she has no 
time for any thing else. She is jaded and worn, 
and so annoyed by dirt, that I fear her children do 
not find home either bright or happy. She seldom 
goes out, but she mourns that her cares allow her 


safe keeping. 


neat enough to suit her. 


no time for enjoyment. 

The home of Mrs. Y. is equally neat, but much 
more inviting. She is often called overnice. Per- 
haps she is. But she says she has found that keep- 
ing every thing in order, and doing every thing at 
the right time, saves work and time too, and she 
does it for that. At any rate, she as time for many 
a work of love, She visits the poor and the sick, 
with hands and heart full, for their relief and com- 


fort. She is kind and polite to all, intelligent and 
beloved. If a choice bouquet is wanted, or a deli- 
cate cake, a garden herb, or the very best recipe 


for any thing in the housekeeping line, it is weil 
understood that Mrs. Y. is the one to supply it. 
“Her children rise up and call her blessed, her hus- 
band also, and he praiseth her.” Her home is re- 
lieved from the stiffness and exactness of too scru- 
pulous order, by the atmosphere of love, with 
which it seems ever surrounded. 

March.—One of my neighbors told me to-day, 
that her Pickled Peppers were covered with a white 
scum. She had scalded the vinegar, and then put 
on new, but all to no purpose. She had come to 


| 








the conclusion that the vinegar was poor. That 
may be the trouble, as Peppers keep better than 
other pickles. But for the past two years I have 
put horseradish root among mine for this very 
purpose, and it has been ‘just the thing.” It adds 
a fine element to their flavor, and has wholly pre- 
vented the white scum. Tomatoes are favorite 
pickles with us. I choose those of small size, slice 
them and scald a few minutes in strong salt water. 
After draining, I pack them in a jar, sprinkling 
among them cloves, cinnamon, peppers, and horse- 
The vinegar should be scalded, and poured 
hot. They keep well until they are 
eaten up! When blustering March comes round, 
pickles find a good market. I don’t know why it 
is, but the appetite becomes dainty, and craves 
something sour and stimulating. Now is the time 
for the housekeeper to bring out from her hoarded 
the canned red cherrics. Wow splendid 
their color! How delicious and acceptable their 
flavor! Mr. Frisby declares, again and again, that 
they ‘Seo to the very spot.” However, they must 
not be dealt out too generously. Currants, black- 
berries, and jellies, give a good variety. Apples, 
too, must be freely used, for they will soon become 
insipid, and there is scarcely an end to the different 
modes in which they may be prepared for the ta- 
ble. Cutinto halves, removing the cores and skins, 
and filling the space with a little butter and sugar, 
and baking ina pan, in which has been poured a lit- 
tle water, they make an excellent dessert to be eaten 
with cream and sugar, orserved as sauce for the tea- 
table. ‘Yankee Pie” is another favorite dish. Slice 
apples into a quart basin, or pudding dish, which has 
been well buttered. Add a little water, and cover 
with crust about half an inch thick, made up as 
for soda-biseuit. It requires about three-quarters 
of an hour to bake. Place the plate to receive it 
upside down upon its top, and reverse the whole. 
The apples, white and soft, will thus be upon the 
crust, and may have a dressing of butter, sugar, and 
But the crowning dish of all is fresh ap- 
ple-pie. (That is, provided I make it myself!) Too 
much apple is usually put in apie. Let the plate 
be only even full, but of a quality that is tender, 
tart, and juicy. Add sugar, butter, salt and a Jittle 
nutmeg. This last gives a lemon flavor if used in 
small quantity. 

Mr. G. took dinner with us to-day. He came 
round to his favorite topic—comparing the women 
of the present generation with our wonderful 
grandmothers and great-grandmothers of the olden 
time. He enjoys it so well, and is so perfectly set 
in his opinion, that I don’t take the trouble to have 
any argument with him. One faét, however, is 
noticeable. He never alludes to the sturdy old 
grandfathers, who were a match for their wives any 
time. Who ever heard of them with false shirt 
bosoms and wristbands, with paper collars, and all 
manner of fancy neckties, with kid gloves, or 
stove-pipe hats, or cloth boots, or bosom pins, even 
if they were miniature links, or rule and compass set 
in gold! Were they found at the Theatre, or Opera, 
or even at the counting-room, until the small hours 
of the night! By nine o’clock they and their fami- 
lies were in bed, and long before the morning light 
crimsoned the east, they were up and at work, 
milking the cows, and feeding the cattle. How, in 
the dead of winter, with good homespun suit, and 
cowhide boots, and mittens that ‘‘mother” had 
knit, they were off with an ox-team to the woods, 
cutting and drawing, with never flinching patience, 
the year’s supply of firewood. How heartily they 
breakfasted, and dined, and supped upon ‘‘potluck,”’ 
with a good mug of cider for a condiment. Who 
ever heard then of bronchitis, or dyspepsia, or a 
voyage to Europe, or dumb-bells, or fishing-smacks, 
for health? I do hope Mrs. G. doesn’t try very hard 
to be like our grandmothers, for lam sure her hus- 
band don’t remind me in the least of the grand- 
father’s of yore. 

A blessed old man of cighty-three was mine, 
when he went to rest. <A fresh, rosy face, and a 
heart full of love, had he. His teeth were as sound 
as a nut, but his head was bald. He wore a wig of 
young brown hair. Ah, me! human nature was 
the same then as now, after all! 


radish. 
over them 


treasures 
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nutmeg. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


Learn to Use What You Know. 


George Barnard’s father brought home from the war an 
empty bomb-shell as a relic from the battle-field. George 
was a bright boy, though a small one, and was much in- 
terested in his father’s story about the shell; but he 
wanted to make the relic useful. He therefore filled it 
with various seeds, pouring them in carefully through the 
fuse-hole, and buried it in his garden, with the top out of 


ground. One morning his father discovered the buried 
shell. ‘* Why, George, what’s this? Are you expecting 


a crop of bomb-shells by and by?” he asked. ‘* Oh, no, 
father; its full of seeds. I thought they would do well 
in such a nice, warm place; but they don’t start yet.” 
*‘ Nor will they, my boy, if you live to be a hundred years 
old. The seeds need to be dropped in the ground, Georgie, 
where they can have room and nourishment, and a chance 
to put out roots below and sprouts above.”’ George took 
up the shell and “unloaded” it. That evening Mr. Bar- 
nard told his older children of George’s operations. ‘* It 
makes me think,” said he, ‘‘ of a learned man who can’t 
use his learning for himself, nor give any body else the 
benefit of it,—one whose head is stuffed as full of book- 
knowledge, or ideas, as that shell was of seeds—good 
enough in themselves, but not one of which can get fairly 
out. Now, I want you all to be intelligent boys and girls ; 
but I want you, when you learn a good thing, to think 
how to use it, so as to make it of service to yourselves 
and others. You have, perhaps, learned some things to- 
day, which may be made valuable if you try to think how 
they may be made so, I have heard wise men say that 
they had known persons, with comparatively little knowl- 
edge, to make themselves of far more value to the com- 
munity, from understanding how to use what they had 
learned, than others whose heads were full. The knowl- 
edge of these last was like gold in a mountain—precious 
if it could be got out, but useless while it lay buried.” 
UNcLE Pavt. 

Curious Geographical Problem. 

In the December <Agricudturist (page 441), the following 
problem appeared: ‘‘Suppose a person to start from 
New York on Monday noon, and travel westward at the 
same rate the earth revolves eastward, thus passing 
around the globe in 24 hours. It would, of course, be 
noon the whole length of his journey. At what point in 
his journey would he find the inhabitants calling it Z'wes- 
day noon, supposing the whole of his route to be inhab- 
ited?’ A discussion of this problem was intended for 
the Feb. number, but was crowded out by other matter. 
The following communication from Mr. J. D. Pulsifer, 
Auburn, Me., treats the matter so clearly that it is pre- 
sented, instead of the comments of the editor: 

‘Your problem (No. 242) is a very interesting one, but 
does not admit of a certain solution. The traveler will 
pass over two Continents and two oceans. On the Western 
Continent it will be Monday noon; on the Eastern Con- 
tinent it will be Tuesday noon; on the Atlantic Ocean, 
it will be Tuesday noon. 
On the Pacilic Ocean, at 
a point somewhere, the 
change is instantaneous 
from Monday to Tues- 
day. Where that point is, 
has not, to my knowl- 
edge, ever been settled. 

The why the 
change does not occur on 
the Atlantic Ocean is ow- 
ing to the fact that Am- 
erica was discovered by 
crossing that ocean. If 
the discovery had been 
made by sailing from 
Asia castward to Califor- 
nia, custom would have 
thrown the change of day 
on to the Atlantic Ocean. 
In making a complete 
circle the day must be 
changed. Where it is 
changed is immaterial 
and conventional. We 
may, if we please, fix up- 
on the central line of the 
Mississippi River; all 
east of that line in the 
problem supposed, shall 
be Monday, all west 
Tuesday ; but that is not 
the line fixed upon. The Pacific Oceana very wide line— 
is the one fixed upon. This is, however, contrary to the 
definition of a line, length without breadth. When sufti- 
cient authority shall have fixed upon some line of longi- 


reason 














tude in the Pacific where the change occurs, your problem 
will admit of a more exact solution.” Several others 
have written upon the subject, some of them quite under- 
standingly, especially one who signs himself “‘ Rusticus ;”” 
his views are substantially the same as those given above. 
A large number laughed (on paper) at the problem, and 
answered ‘** why at New York of course’’! If that were 
true, then it would be Tuesday noon at New York, and 
Monday noon at Boston, and all places east of this city. 





A Borer Under Water. 


Many of our young readers may have seen the work of 
the borer, or worm which bites its way into trees, a nib- 
ble at a time, leaving sawdust behind it. These insects 
are very destructive to apple and peach orchards; pine 
and other trees also suffer from their attacks. With sharp 
eyes you may find them, perhaps, at work in your neigh- 
borhood. A similar class of creatures live in the waters 
of the ocean. The ¢eredo or ship borer, is a small shell- 
fish, that has the best kind of an apparatus for boring 





wood, which it uses very effectually. A ship’s bottom, un- 
protected by metal, would soon be pierced by millions of 
holes made by these minute workers. They attack piles 
driven to form wharves, etc., and in a few weeks a stout 
stick of timber may be dangerousiy weakened. In Feb- 
ruary, 1861, a great inundation occurred in Holland, 
caused by the breaking of the embankments which pre- 
vented the overflow of the sea; villages were destroyed, 
many lives were lost, and nearly 40,000 acres of land 
were flooded. It is believed by good authorities that the 
| piles which gave strength to the embankment had been 
so weakened by the ¢eredo as to give way under the great 
pressure of a high tide. Where it is needed, protection 
is given against these borers by sheathing the wood with 
metal, or kyanézing it—that is, filling the pores of the 
wood with some substance poisonous to the ¢eredo. 
It is stated by a gentleman, in the ‘‘ Adelphi Academy 
Record,” that ‘‘ previous to some thirty years since, the 
augers in general use for boring the holes to receive the 
fastenings of vessels were so made that, in using, it was 
necessary to frequently draw them out to remove the 
borings, and this made nearly one-third of the work. 
About that time a distinguished Naval Officer invented 
the auger now in general use, which continuously deliv- 
ers the borings from the orifice. Upon examination of 
the boring apparatus of the feredo, this gentleman was 
surprised to find it similarly constructed! One more in- 
teresting fact concerning the teredo, and we leave it. The 
creature not only works through the hardest wood, but 
lines the little tube it leaves with a beautiful casing of fret- 
ted shell work, extending to the length of one to two feet. 


Don’t be a Coward. 


This picture history of Timid Timothy, is for the 
amusement of those boys and girls who are afraid ‘“‘some- 
thing will catch them” in the dark, or when left alone. 
You can see how he was frightened at a mouse, his shad- 
ow, etc. The story says he grew more and more like a 
hare, a most timid creature, until, finally, no one could 








J 


see any difference between him and that animal, and 


away he ran intothe woods. We don’t say the story is 
true, but if you will carefully observe men, you will be 
surprised te see how much they grow to look like the 
animals which they resemble in habits and character. 








Answered, 


New Puzzles to be 





No. 253. Jlustrated Rebus.—A beautiful song. 
_ pe : 


od 








No. 254. Jllustrated Rebus.—F or the young to remember 
No. 255. Word Square.—The proper definitions of the 


following words, viz.: Apology, Jump, Rest, Monkeys, 
written one under the other will form a word sguare—that 
is, the words will be the same whether read across or 
downward. Find these definitions and form the square, 





No. 256. Illustrated Rebus.—A true proposition. 

No. 257. Anagrams.—Make single words from each of 
the following: 1, Fat reward; 2, One drum; 3, Red pa- 
per; 4, Sophy, I cry ; 5, Set on a dish. 





Amswers to Problems and Puzzies. 


The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
February number, page 67; No. 251. Mustrated Rebus.— 
A little darkey (dark e)in 
bed, with nothing over it, 
ere No. 252. lustrated 
Rebus.—/. straight fur- 
row, and a well made 
fence are sure (77"8 ewer) 
signs ofan excellent far- 
mer. The following have 
sent in correct answers 
to puzzles, etc., in pre- 
vious numbers, up to 
Feb. 1st, at which time 
this part of the paper is 
finished: L. W. Gates, 
Ada Stanton, Mary A. 
Rhodes, Alfred Hawks- 
worth, Mary and Lizzie 
Brumbaugh, Thos. R. 
Gurnee, Jos. Ball, W. 8. 
Flinn, Isaac A. Chap- 
man, Sarah B. Veatch, 
W. B. Drew, James Hoft- 
man, J. B. Daniels, C. 
D. Bishop, F. Schnebley, 
T. 8. Cadwallader, E. G. 
S., John Wertz, Frank 
Painter, Theodore W. 
Bellis, Leonora Barron, 
Reuben Pickett, Mrs. H. 
A.Rhodehamel, Sylvania 
Sherman, Isaac T. Mc- 
Lain,Mrs. Ruth A. Clute, 
John B. Demster, Abraham J. Greiner, B. F. Albaugh, 
Hannah Fawcett, Annie McGrew, William Foulk, Charles 
W. Stewart, Ella C. McWilliams, Jonathan Smith, Wilson 
Everly, Thomas Bellsmith, George D. Watson, F. Brush. 
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Perhaps the artist, in painting this picture, had in mind 
the story of the dog that was his master’s consiant com- 
panion, until the death of the latter. Then it was 
found impossible to console the poor brute. When 
driven from the room where the body lay, the dog took 
refuge outside, under the window, and remained there 
night and day, until the funeral; and when the grave re- 
ceived his master, he refused to leave the spot, and actu- 
ally died there of grief and starvation. Such cases are no 
doubt very rare, but one would expect it from a dog like 
this, if from any. The character of an animal, like that 
of a child, will depend much upon training. By kind 
treatment you may make your pets confiding, faithful, 
and almost every way agreeable; by abuse, they will be- 
come cowardly, sneaking, cross, and it may be dangerous. 
‘the picture will bear studying a Jong time, so well has the 
artist filled it with expression, and we are happy to be 
able to aid in improving the taste of our young friends, 
by presenting to them so fine a work of art. Every boy 
and girl can sec what the dog in the piciure is thinking 
of.—* Do dogs think?’ Yes, in their own way. Tow 
plainly this one says by his look, ‘* I wish master would 
come.’ A human face could not express feelings more 
He isa faithful creature; no sneaking, sheep- 


plainly. 
killing cur ever gave such a look as that, 








A Ehit at the Editors, 


** Sheridan” pleasantly writes to the Editors: “In your 
dan. number, under your ‘Study of Physiognomy,’ you 
charge your artist with childishly amusing himself by 
‘making faces.”. My man ‘Dan’ questions your ingenuous- 


| 
| 
| 
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).—From A Parntixc By Str Epwirn LANDSEER.—E£ngraved for the American Agriculturist. 


ness, and gives it as his ‘notion’ that you all ‘put your 
heads together’ to produce that picture.” Some of the 
Editors feel flattered by the above. One of them sug- 
eests that *Dan” probably got his idea from the fact 
that the faces were certainly members of a press, 





Hiow Large is the Earth? 


“ Twenty-five thousand miles in circumference,” 
promptly answer thousands of our young readers. How 
do you know? ‘The geography says so.” ‘How did 
the geographers find it out?” ‘Perhaps they measured 
it,” suggests some thoughtful little girl. Yes, that is 
true ; but perhaps in a different way from what you may 
suppose. Let us see if we can make it plain. Were is a 
round ball, E, repre- 
senting the earth. P, 
is a point, at a dis- 
tance above it. Now, 
suppose a fly to be 
at R. He could not 
, see the point P, be- 
/ cause it would be hid- 
den from him by the 
circumference of the 
body E. Ifhe crawls 
R up over the surface, 
when he arrives at 
Q, the point P, will 
be just in sight above the horizon. The point O, will be 
over his head. When he arrives at D, Z, will be exactly 
overheard, and P, will appear vo be half way up to over his 








, 


head. When he arrives at N, the poiit P will be direct- 
ly above him. Now, suppose the circumference of the body 
E, to be divided into 360 parts, or dezrees, and suppose 
another circle to be drawn around E, passing through the 
point P, and this also to be divided into 360 parts, or de- 
grees, Then as the fly crawls from Q, towards N, the point 
P will appear one degree nearer over his head, every time 
he passes over a degree of the cirenmference of E. Now, 
suppose E to be the earth, N, the North Pole, P, the 
North Star (which is directly over the North Pole), and Q, 
a point near the Equator. Let aman start from Q, where 
he could see the North Star just above the horizon, and 
travel toward the North Pole, then each degree north he 
traveled, the star would scem to rise one degree above 
the horizon, until he came to the North Pole, when the 
star would be directly above his head. If, when he has 
traveled one degree, he measures the space he has passed 
over, and multiplics the distance by 260, it will give the 
entire distance around the globe; and this is just the 
way it has been ascertained, except that it was not nec- 
essary to start from the equator—any-point will answer 
equally well, as by traveling north until the North Star 
appears to have risen one degree higher, a degree on the 
earth’s surface can be ascertained, 

**Uncle Paul,’’ whose first sketch appears 
in another column, will be readily recognized by thous- 
ands of girls and boys, who have often enjoyed his writ- 
ings in the ‘“‘Child at Home.” He is *‘ our’? Uncle Paul 
now, and appears very happy to find himself with so nu- 
merous and so bright a company of children as belong to 
the Agriculturist family. Give him a hearty welcome. 
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Highest Premium, Fair of American Institute, 1865, 
CELEBRATED REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT. 
UNIFORM SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION, 
FOUR SEPARATE DISTINCT STITCHES, 
WILL GATHER AND SEW A RUFFLE AT ONCE, 
OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 
505 Broadway, N. Y., and 97 Cheapside, London, England, 
PRINCIPAL AGENCIES, 
141 Washington-st., Boston. 212 Main-st., Buffalo, N.Y. 
630 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, 29 Calle d'Oticios, Havana, 
100 Washington-st., Chicago, ’ Suba, 
26 West Fourth-st., Cincinnati 272 Court-st., Binghamton,N.Y 
43 Public Square, Cleveland, 13 Lake-st., Elmira, N, Y. 
155 Baltimore-st., Baltimore, 312 Broad-st., Newark, N. J. 
27 North Pennsylvania-st., 6 Union st., Nashville, Tenn, 
{ndianapolis, 2 Yates Block, E. Genesee-st., 
Cor. Jeff. and Woodward Av- Syracuse, N.Y. 
enues, Detroit, — Rochester, N. Y, 
111 Montgomery-st., San Fran- 54 North Fifth-st.,St. Lonis,Mo, 
isco. 303 River-st.. Troy, N. Y. 
72 to 336 Main-st., Hartford, Cor. Genesee, Columbia, and 
Conn, Seneca-sts., Utica, N.Y, 
529 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
ROTARY HOOK 


DOBBOCDDOODOH, 


CLOCK STITCH> 

OOSSSOOORQOODGY 
SEWING MACHINES. 
625 BROADWAY. 


“Woman's GreaTEsT Boon.—We would advise aman to 
forego a Thresher and thresh wheat with a flail, rather 
than to see the wife wear her health, vigor and life away in 
the everlasting ‘stitch, stitch, stitch,’ when a Sewing Ma- 
chine can be obtained. The WHEELER & WILSON is an 
invaluable aid in oor household. We have had several 
different kinds on trial, and after a six year’s service, the 
WHEELER & WILSON has taken the precedence as the best, | 


where all kinds of sewing are to be done in a family. 
[American Agriculturist, Jan, 1865, 


THE GREAT FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


GROVER&BAKERS 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Blastic Stitch 
SEWING MACHINE. 
495 Broadway, New York. 
THIS MEDALLION 
IS EMBEDDED IN 
EVERY GENUINE 
HOWE SEWING 
MACHINE. 

The Howe Machine Co.°s 
Sewing Machines, 





















699 Broadway, Cor. 
Fourthest., N. Y. 


wis 
y 
SS 


For F i ies and Manufacturers. 
These World-Renowned Sewing 
Machines. 


Were aoarded the highest premium atthe World's Fair 
in London, and six Jirst premiums at the N. ¥. State Fair 
af 1866. 

These machines are made under the im- 
mediate supervision of the President of the 
Company, ELIAS HOWE, Jr., the original 
inventor of the Sewing Machine. 

The Stitch invented by MR. HOWE, and made on 
this Machine, is the most popular and durable, and all 
Sewing Machines are subject to the principle invented by him. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





A CHECKER BOARD GIVEN AWAY. 
FRANK LESLIES  - 





Bais Guns WEERU 





With No. 15, now ready, will be given gratis, 
A Beautifully Illustrated Comic Check- 
er Board. 


Send Five Cents, and you will reccive in return No. 15, with 
the Checker Poard. 1 





rt sot pela 
FRANK LIESLIFE, 557 Pearlst., New York. 


My Catalogue of New and Fine Plants, 


is now ready, containing new Double Gerantums, 
Beaton’s Geraniums, new Dahlias, new Fuch- 
sias, new Heliotropes, new Verbenas, new Chry- 
santhemums, superb new Gladiolus, the Czar Vi- 
olet, and many other novelties. . 
Address GEORGE SUCH, 
South Amboy, New Jersey. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL 


Is acknowledged by the leading papers to be the 


Best Juvenile Paper in America, 
The American Phrenological Journal, of New York, says: 
“The Little Corporal.’—Mr, Sewell’s Western juvenile 

surpasses, both in real merit and in circulation, any similar 
attempt, East or West. His success excites the cupidity of 
others, and we now havea swarm of juvenile journals launch- 
ed on the uncertain sea of experiment. While we wish well 
to all good endeavors, we must award the credit to The Lit- 
ile Corporal ot leading the yan.” 

We offera MAGNIFICENT LIST of PREMIUMS! 
The price of the Corporal is one dollar a year, in advance; 

sample copy, telling all about_the premiums, ten cents, 
Address ALFRED L. SEWELL, Publisher, Chicago, I]. 


Heap QuaRTERS 


FOR 


MAPS 


Is AT 


H. H. LLOYD & Co.’Ss, 
21 John-St., New York. 


P, S.—We have 5 sizes of U. S. Maps, (the largest, a Copper 
late, 6x6 ft.,) made in 12 styles, and a vast variety of other 








Maps, Charts, Prints, Photographs, Engravings, &c., &c. 

ORANCE JUDD & Co, say: “ We have already spoken of the 
reliable character of the house of H. H. Lloyd & Co. This 
isnot J. T, Lioyd.” 


pUCKEYp 








MOWER © Re apER 


AWARDED FIRST PRIZE 
GRAND GOLD MEDAL 
at Great National Field Trial, 


Held at Auburn, July, 1866, 
for perfect work, lightness of draft, freedom from side 
draft, superiority in mechanical construction, FACILITY OF 
MANAGEMENT, portability, strength and durability. 
Manufactured by ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO., 
165 Greenwichest., New York. 
(Manufactory, Po’keepsie.) 


BRICK cz’,. MACHINES. 


We have the simplest, and we believe the most pow= 
erfal Brick Machine in America, works every kind 
of c’ay, and with only one pair of Mules, makes 3000 good 
brick per hour, or 4,320 by Steam Power.——Satisfaction 
guaranteed.—Our Re-pressing Machine, with One Manand 
a Boy, will re-press 4,000 per day. The Empire Shingle Ma- 
chine pleases every one that uses it. ABRAM REQUA, 
General Agent, 141 Broadway, New York, 


KNOX’S NURSERY AT YOUR DOOR. —A 
Liberal Offer. See Advertisement on page 117. 


AGENTS wanted for Rus’s patent bo 
@ scissors sharpener, and Rus’s patent 
knife sharpener—articles wanted in 
every family. Samples sent by 
mail for 50 cents each. Address 
PECK & SEYMOUR, 
13 Gold-st., New York. 


GET WELL AND KEEP WELL.—Read the 
Advertisement of Herald of Health, page 112. 


The “Franklin®? Brick Machine, 


Justly celebrated for perfect simplicity, great strength, and 
immense compressing power, IS GUARANTEED, with eight 
men and two horses, to self-temper the cley, and make 8, 
to 3,500 elegant bricks per hour. J. H. RENICK, Proprietor, 
No. 71 Broadway, New York, Room 69. 























CONVENIENCE FOR ALL.—Hall’s Pa- 
tent Burner. Light and trim without re- 
moving or tipping chimney.—Usual size, 
burning % inch wick, sent by mail for 3% 
cents. Agents Wanted, both Gentlemen and 
Ladies, in every town. Address 

v. H. LOOMIS, Agent, 
Room 22, No. $37 Park Row, New Nork. 


PEACH TREES of fine quality, at $120 per 1000. 
PARSONS & CO., Fiushing, N. Y. 




















NOW READY: 


Woodward's Record of Horticulture 
For 1866, 


EDITED BY ANDREW §. FULLER, 
Author of the 
FOREST TREE AND GRAPE CULTURIST, 


Fully Illustrated, Extra Morocco Cloth, Bevelled edges, 


post-paid, one dollar. 


WOODWARD’S COUNTRY HOMES, 
150 designs and plang 
for Country Houses of 
moderate cost, with a 
full Illustrated descrip- 
tion of the manner of 
constructing ‘Balloon 
Frames.” 

12mo., 192 pages. Cloth, 
extra.—Post-paid, $1.50, 


WOODWARD'S ARCHITECTURE 
AND RURAL ART. 


176 Designs and Plans for Conntry Houses, Cottages, Farm 
Houses, Barns, Out-Buildings, Grounds, &c. Paper, 75 cents ; 
Cloth, $1.00, post-paid. 


JACQUES'S MANUAL OF THE HOUSE. 


How to Build Dwellings, Barns, and Out-Buildings of all 
kinds, 126 Designs and Plans, $1.50, post-paid, 


Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist.—A new work on 
the cultivation and management of Forest Trees, by the 
author of the Grape Culturist ; tully illustrated,post-paid, $1.50 


Husmann’s Grapes and Wine.—A new and prac- 
tical work on the Cultivation of the Native Grape and Man- 
ufucture of American Wine, fully illustrated, post-paid, $1.50, 


The Illustrated 
HORTICULTURIST ALMANAC 


for 1867. Price, TEN CEeNnTs, post-paid. 
GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, Publishers, 
And Dealers in ail works on Architecture & Agriculture, 
37 PARK ROW,' New York. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue sent Free, 


B. T. BABBITT’S SOAP AND; 
SALERATUS FACTORY. 


We had an opportunity lately of passing through this 
great establishment, which is one of the largest in the 
country, embracing Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 
Washington-st. ‘The space occupied by it seems incredible. 
Nine buildings of four or five stories, with a depth of from 
60 to 100 feet each, and most extensive steam power are em- 
braced. Mr. Babbitt laid the ground work of this immense 
business some twenty years ago, making avery humble start 
in asingle store. With untiring effort, enterprise, and per- 
sonal supervision, in twenty-three years he has become one 
of the millionaires of New York. He is still an active and 
hard working man. The manufacture of soap—an article 
so necessary—is always profitable. Soaps of all kinds find a 
ready market everywhere, and though millions of pounds 
are poured out of the immense boilers daily, it is soon con- 
sumed. This mammoth house gives constant ene pe Pa 
over 200 persons, and huge engines with thousands of pounds 
of steam keep its machinery in motion. Steam is conducted 
through the entire block by pipes, some of which cross the 
street and supply power to two buildings on the opposite 
side. A boiler which is said to be the largest in the world, 
and which rises from the ground floor to the fifth story of 
one of the buildings, it is said will make at one time nearly 
200 tons of the best soap, which at the present prices would 
bring $52,000. Here issoap for the million in one turn of this 
monster pot. The grease, etc., is melted by the agency of 
pipes filled with steam, which run throughout the base and 
sides of the boiler. 

Mr. Babbitt is an extensive manufacturer of saleratus, of 
which from fifteen to eighteen tons are turned out daily. In 
addition to this, another article universally used—the STar 
YxEAst PowDER—is said to possess superior qualities, adding 
twenty pounds and more to a barrel of flour when made into 
bread. Mr. Babbitt believes that bread made with this Yeast 
Powder will prevent indigestion and dyspepsia. 

We are pleased to see that his custom is wide-spread in all 
parts of this country, and we are informed that he has up- 
ward of 10,000 regular customers in the United States and 
forcign countries, which we do not doubt, seeing the number 
of wagons, drays and carts, continually loading and unload- 
ing, and the immense piles of boxes, both inside and outside 
of the buildings, labeled Soap, Saleratus, Yeast Powder, Sal 
Soda, Soap Powder, Super Carbonate of Soda, and Concen- 
trated Potash, all of which articles are manufactured by 
him. With a man of his energy and enterprising spirit, there 
is no such word as “ fail.”—De Bow's Review. 


MARK YOUR CLOTHING! 
Clark’s Patent Indelible Pencil. 


“The Indelible Pencil for marking clothing is much more 
convenient than ink, and equally good as to permanence— 
we judge after several month's trial.’"—Am. Agriculturist, 

“The Indelible Pencil is invaluable for marking linen,”— 
Chicago Tribune, 

“ Remarkable for the ease and neatness with which it can 
be used.”—Detroit Tribune. 

Manufactured and Sold at Wholesale by 

THE INDELIBLE PENCIL CO., Northampton, Mass., 

Prices—30 cents single, $3 per dozen, Sent post-paid on 
rel of discount made to dealers 

p made } 

EVERY PENCIL WARRANTED. AGENTS WANTED. 

Soe Advertisement “ALL NURSERIES IN 
ONE,’’ on page 112. Observe the low Prices, 
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THE GREAT COMMERCIAL EN- 
TERPRISES OF NEW YORK: 


of this metrop- 


During the past ten yearsthe moneyed men ¢ 
j s, designed to 


olis have projected man} ic enterpri 
keep pace with the growing wants and tastes of the rapidly 
advancing civilization of this city and country. Many of 
these enterprises have rew: yrojectors with liberal 
returns for their investme rs have been but partial] 
completed—while others, from lack of skill and judgmen 
ter comple- 
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were necessarily abandoned either before or 
tion. Among all these enterprises there isnone more worthy 
of notice and commendation, and none that has met with 
better success than that of Tuk Great American TEA 
Company. The founders of the Company believed that the 
consumers of tea and coffee were paying too many and too 
large profits or. these articles. They projected the enterprise 
for the purpose of affording the consumers an opportunity 
of obtaining these necessaries at the very lowest prices. 
They believed that an immense trade could be built up by 
the ONE PRICE system, and sMALL ProriTs. They based 
their rate of profit upon asale of at least one thousand chests 
per week. The sales at the present time are about double 
that amount, and increasing daily, which proves unmistaka- 
bly that the public approve their efforts, This Company do 
not rest content with their success, but continually strive to 
improve their facilities for supplying their trade. 

This Company have now the most complete, best arranged, 
and most attractive warehouses in this city or in the world. 
They are located with especial reference to convening the 
inhabitants of the metropolis and neighboring cities. Their 
stores have been fitted up with the latest improvements, and 
with original designs of prismatic and crystal lights and re- 
flectors, which display with grand effect the superb original 
oil paintings of Chinese notables, &c., and give brilliancy to 
the elaborate and unique scenery that decorates the walls. 

Among other improvements, we have added to our estab- 
lishments steam and caloric engines, cylinders, &c., for roast- 
ing and grinding our coffee; four printing presses for the 
purpose of printing our tea and coffee bags, circulars, &c. 

Persons have traveled hundreds of miles, in some instances, 
to examine the establishments of this Company, and have 
expressed themselves not only highly pleased and delighted, 
but considered that they were amply repaid for their time 
and expense, by what they saw and learned, by a visit to the 
store at Nos. S51 and 33 Vesey Street alone, without even visit- 
ing any of the othersplendid establishments of the Company. 

Whenever heads or members of clubs come to the city, we 
shall be happy to have them call upon us and make them- 
selves known, 


eee Ne ee 
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NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
From the New York Tribune. 

A SUCCESSFUL ENTERPRISE.—THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
CoMPANY commenced business in 1860 in this city. They 
now occupy six large stores and employ about 250 persons, 
their sales of Tea and Coffee amounting to $99,000 per week. 
Their success shows what ability and enterprise will ac- 
complish. It is simple enough. Their sales being large, 
they are of course in a position to sell their goods for a 
smaller profiton each pound. In their advertisements in 
the Tribune, from time to time, they fully explain their 
system of doing business, and from the many letters received 
from all parts of the country, we judge that their customers 
are well satisfied. 








From the Christian Advocate and Journal, N. Y. 

* * * * Last of all, be sure not to go home from your 
holiday foragings without calling at the store of The Great 
American Tea Company, 31 and 33 Vesey Strect, corner of 
Church, and lay in a supply of their choice goods, paying for 
them not the most extravagant prices. 





From the Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

Tue Great AMERICAN TEA Company.—Patrons of this 
company express much satisfaction with the qualities of the 
teas which they obtain and with the prices at which they are 
enabled to effect their purchases. The business of the com- 
pany is conducted on a plan so accurate and comprehensive, 
that people living at remote distances from this city can give 
their orders, and have them filled according to advertised 
terms, 

From the N. Y. Day Book. 

Tue GREAT AMERICAN TEA Company.—Our readers will 
see in our advertising columns anovel suggestion in relation 
to getting Tea at cheaprates. The Great American Tea 
Companyoffers great inducements to purchasers, and we 
know the articles it sells are of superior quality, 


From the Evangelist, N. ¥. City. 

fEAS.—The attention of persons who purpose attending 
the May Anniversaries is directed to the advertisement of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey Street. 
It will be seen that this Company have made arrangements 
to supply families with the choicest new crop of Black, 
Green and Japan Teas at the wholesale prices. The Com- 
pany guarantce all the goods they sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion. Those who wish to economize are requested to read 
the advertisement of the Company in another column of this 
paper. 





, From the American Agriculturist, 
Tue Great Awenican TEA Co.—7Zo Queries.—Before ad- 
mitting the advertisement, we learned that a large number 





of our clerks and others had for several months been buying 
their tea and coffee from this company, without its being 
known whothey were, and that they had been highly pleased 
with their purchases, both as to quality and price, and were 
all recommending their friends to the same course, As we 
have published the advertisements for many months, and re- 
ceived no complaints, we conclude “there is no humbug 
about the establishment,” 









From the Brooklyn (E. D.) Daily Times. 

Tue Great American Tea Co,’s Srore.—The Great 
American Tea Company opened their new and magnificent 
store on Saturday night, at 133 Grand street. The store was 
literally run down with customers and thronged until the 
hour of closing. We regard the opening of this new estab- 
lishment in our midst as a public benefit. The company has 
such a thorough organization, possesses such unrivalled fa- 
cilities for purchasing cheaply, and deals in such enormous 
quantities of tea and coffee, that they can well afford to 
undersell any other dealers in the country, and yet make a 
good profit. Precisely the same tea that is sold elsewhere 
for $1.50 can be had of them for $1.00, and good judges pro- 
nounce it even superior. We suppose that hereafter the 
“Great American Tea Company” will monopolize the bus- 
iness in this place, as the other dealers appear to be too an- 
tiquated and old-fogyish even to make their places of busi- 
ness known to the public. The company, on the other hand, 
knowing that they can sell a better article a third or a half 
cheaper than anybody else, are bound to spread the informa- 
tion abroad, and the tremendous business which ia done at 
their New York warehouses, at their Western District 
branch, and now at their Eastern District establishment, 
shows what enterprise will effect. 
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COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS 
FROM CLUBS. 


Xenia, Dallas Co., lowa, Nov. 8, 1866. 
Great American Tea Company: 

Sirs: The order that I sent to your house the fore part of 
the summer gave universal satisfaction, and all of the Club 
have been trying for some time to get me to make up anoth- 
er. The complimentary package which I received was the 
best tea I have drank in Iowa. Please fill the following 
order, and express to me at Boonsborough, Iowa. 

ZERAH E. COTTRELL. 
Franconia, N. H., Nov. 10, 1866. 
The Great America Tea Company: 

Gentlemen: My last order for tea of 59 pounds came to 
hand in due time all right, and has given entire satisfaction, 
and, if you continue to send us as good tea as you have sent, 
you are sure of a permanent trade in this place. The Impe- 
rial was the best of anything we have had in this place. 
Several of the club have told me it was better than the tea 
they had paid $2a pound for. I send you another order for 
$68.65. Piease forward as before by express to Franconia, 
N. H., Grafton County. I thank you for the complimentary 
package, Address 
PRIEST YOUNG, Franconia, N. H. 

Elk Horn, Wis., Noy. 10, 1866. 
Great American Tea Company: 

My order for tea was filled and the tea arrived safely, 
promptly—good weight and good quality. We are all well 
satistied, and others wish they had joined us, I shall doubt- 
less send another order before long, for we have paid large 
profits to small traders about long enough. 

Respectfully yours, &c., 0. HAND. 
Fairmount, Illinois, Nov. 12, 1866. 
Great American Tea Company: 

Gentlemen: Your Advocate fell into my hands yesterday 
morning, and I at once opened a club inmy shop, and hasten 
tosend it now, as it has reached the required size ($30), and 
it will take faster and easier after we receive the first bill. 
I have cut out and posted up in my shop the price list, and 
some other items, and shall keep aclub open perpetually. 
My shop is in a public place and adjacent to the depot, and I 
can, ere long, buy of you about all the tea that is used in this 
town and vicinity. I shall aim to keep some tea’on hand to 
supply such persons as cannot wait for return bill, and also 
that I may keep the club open longer and thereby increase 
the size of the bill. I wouldsay that we are all heartily glad 
that your enterprise is an actual success, 

Yours truly, H. M. ROBINSON. 
Waterbury, Nov. 13, 1866, 
The Great American Tea Company: 

Gentlemen: My order of last month of $140.99 came in 
good order, and, as usual, gave satisfaction. Inclosed I send 
you an order not quite as large, but pretty good for one 
shop. The Merchants growl a good deal, but as long as we 
can get such tea of you as we have had you will get our 
money. Accept my thanks for the complimentary package. 
Please send as before by express, C. O. D., and oblige 

Yours, THEODORE ROLLINS, 
New London, Nov. 15, 1866. 
Great American Tea Company: 

Sirs: I herewith send you another club. We are well suit- 
ed with that which we received before, and much obliged 
for the complimentary package. We find that it is 50 per 
cent, cheaper than we can get it here, and at least 50 per cent. 
better. Please send me two or three blanks for clubs and 
circulars to go with them, as I know of some in adjoining 
towns who would like to get up clubs. 

Yours truly, L. M. DAY. 
Ojo and Mississippi Railroad Line, 2 


Aurora Station, Noy. 10, 1866. § 

Great American Tea Company: 
Gents: Here is your sixth club from these ‘dizgins,” 
making an aggregate amount of nearly $700, Some of the 





country s#orekecpers here say that your tea is of no account, 


but the people who use it think otherwise, as is demonstrated 
by the increasing demand for it. We send inclosed an order 
for $191.65, and next month we expect to beat that. 
Yours, &c., E. K. LONG, 
: Lowell, Nov. 20, 1866, 
Great Amcrican Tea Company: 

Gents: I herewith send second order of Merrimac Club 
for tea and coffee. In regard to first order, would say your 
promptness in answering it and quality of goods sent gave 
entire satisfaction, as you will see by an increase of $24 in 
this order, C. O. D. 

Respectfully yours, ~. D. GORDON, 
159 Colburn Street, Lowell, Mass. 
Great American Tea Company, 
Sl and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
November 23, 1866. 
To The Great American Tea Co.: 

The teal received gives good satisfaction. My thanks to 
you for the complimentary package sent me. 

Yours respectfully, EDMOND ESTEY. 
St. Peter, Minn., Nov. 26, 1866. 
Great American Tea Company: 

It has been one month since I commenced getting upa 
club for tea, and this is my third order, and amounts to near- 
ly $200. All are well satisfied, and say that the tea is as good 
as we get here at $2.50. I will send your circulars to all the 
different towns in my reach, and try and get the whole trade 
turned in the tea line so that the consumers can save these 
great profits, Yours truly, 

W. O. POWELL. 
Fountain Green, Il., Noy. 28, 1866. 
Great American Tea Company, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York: 

Gentlemen: The tea you sent me the middle of thismonth 
was received in good order and gave general satisfaction. 
The present order is mostly for other parties who are not 
yet satisfied that it is possible for tea of a good quality to be 
furnished at your figures after paying former prices, I am 
sure, however, that a few experiments, resulting as fayvora- 
bly as my first, will give people confidence and insure you 
a liberal patronage from this locality. Wishing you success, 
I am, gentlemen 

Your most ob’t servant, J. M. FOY. 
EVIDENCE AFTER A YEAR'S TRIAL, 
Treasury Department, 
Fourth Auditor's Office, Dec. 1, 1866. 
Great America Tea Co., Nos. 31 & 33 Vesey st., N. ¥. 

Inclosed herewith I send you our regular list for Decem- 
ber. It is nowtwelve months since we began the use of 
your Teas and Coffees, and I am pleased in being able to 
say that the satisfaction derived from the use of said articles 
by the members of this Club, instead of being confined to 
individual instances, is universal, and I think I may safely 
say without exception. Thanking you for the many favors 
received at your hands, I am, sirs, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, L. CASS CARPENTER. 

Bernardstown, Franklin Co., Mass., Dec. 3, 1865. 
To the Great American Tea Company, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York: 

Gentlemen: The tea that Iordered from you gives gen- 
eral satisfaction, and I this day mail you another club order, 
No. 8, for tea and coffee, amounting to $39,10, which you will 
please fill and send to my address, by express. Please ac- 
cept my thanks for the complimentary package. 

Respectfully yours, EE. D. RICHARDSON. 
William Penn Works, near Shenandoah City, 
Schuylkill Co., Pa.. Dec. 3, 1866. 

Gents: We received our orders of Tea and Coffee all right, 
and each package put upsonice as to give’us but little 
trouble. They have given great satisfaction both as regards 
weight and quality; and so cheap that we have saved 56% 
cents per lb., beside getting a better quality; and we are all 
satisfied that they are as good—both Tea and Coffee—as your 
advertisement represented them to be. 

Iremain, yours, THOMAS ROGERS. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Dee. 7, 1866, 
Great American Tea Company, 31 and 33 Vesey-st., New York: 

Gents: Yours of the 1st inst. is before me, and I would 
state that the tea has been received, and gave entire satis- 
faction. The money has been forwarded per Adams’ Express, 
You may expect another order, 

Respectfully, &c., WILLIS G. OVERSTREET. 
Lake Forest, Dec, 12, 1866. 
Proprietors Great American Tea Co ,31 and 33 Vesey-st., N. Y. 

Sirs: The box of tea I ordered of you two weeks ago came 
safely to hand. Al are well pleased with their goods, and 
their reputation have spread from house to house. Ever 
one here now proposestosave nearly $1.00 per pound on his 
teas. The Gunpowder I got I have given samples of, and all 
those who have tried pronounce it superior to any they have 
had for years. Retailing tea here now is far below par; 
every one says “send to New York, and save moncy by it.’ 
The express charges were 5% cents per pound, so we can 
safely say we save 70 cents per pound at $1.25 per pound. 

I send you, by this mail, another order, twice as large as 
the first ; it is filled out in one of your blank sheets; should 
it not reach you, let me know immediately. Please fill order 
as soon as possible, for we want it before Christmas, and 
oblige, J.M. SIMPSON, Lake Forest, Lake Co., Ill. 

Joliet, Ill., Dec. 13, 1866. 
Great American Tea Company, “ . 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York: 

Gents: The invoice of teas you sent to me came duly to 
hand, and I haye this day paid the amount to the express 
agent. So far asI have heard, all in_the clnb are well satis- 
fied. Already I haye found others desirous of sending, and 
ere long I think [ shall give you another order, Thanking 
you for the complimentary package, I am 

F. K. BAILEY. 


Yours truly, 
New Haven, Dec. 14, 1866, 

To The Great AmericarTea Co.: 

Sirs: This will convince you od feed goods have given 
erfect satisfaction, as I have added somewhat to the club. 
lease accept our especial thanks for the complimentary 
package, also for the nice manner in which the whole was 
put up. Yours truly, Mrs. L, BLOSS. 

Please return as soon as convenient. Direct as before to 
Justin Bloss, New Haven, Vermont, 

N. B.—For Price List of Teas, how to get up Clubs, &c., 
see the last page of this paper. 
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Rare and Beautiful Flowers----Select Garden Vogetables. 


Seed 


and Agricultural Warchousce, 
Importer and Dealer in Garden, Field and Flower , Seeds, Agricultural 


B. K. BLISS, 


Springfield, Mlass., 


Implements, Fertilizers, &c., Ac. 


The attention of all who are interested in the culture ot FLowrns or VEGETABLES is invited to our large and well selected assortment of the aboye—comprising the newest and most 
approved varieties, both of European and Home production, the quality of which cannot be surpassed.—For a list of which, see our 


New Hllustrated Seed Catalogue and Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden. 
The Thirteenth Annual Edition, enlarged and improved, contains 124 pages of closely printed matter—BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 100 ENGRAVING: 


8, and a descriptive 


list of TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED VARIETIES OF FLOWER, VEGETABLE AND AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, including all the leading novelties of the past season, with explicit directions for their 


culture; also a list of 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE VARIETIES OF FRENCH HYBRID GLADIOLUS, 


Embracing many new sorts now offered for the first time in this country—with many other SumMER FLOWERING BULBS, consisting of AMARYLLIS, TUBEROSES, TIGRIDIAS8, LILIEs, etc. 
To which is added a list of the choicest varieties of GRAPES, STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, CURRANTS and other SMALL FRrvuITs, BEDDING PLANTS, ctc., cultivated at his gardens, with 
much other useful information upon the subject of gardening generally —A copy will be mailed to all applicants upon receipt of 25 Cents. 

Our New Illustrated Plant Catalogue, just published, contains a list of many new and rare plants, not before offered in this country—also a Descriptive list of all the leading 
varieties of DAHLIAs, HoLLyHocks, Roses, CANNAS, CARNATIONS, PICOTEES, VERBENAS, HELIOTROPES, PETUNIAS, GERANIUMS and other BEDDING PLANTS. Price, 10 Cents. 

Our Regular Customers supplied with both Seed and Plant Catalogues without charge. 

N. B.—We would invite particular attention to the following CoLLECTIONS oF SEEDS—also to the SPECIAL VARIETIES enumcrated—the purity and vitality of which cannot be excelled— 
all of which (with the exception of those noted) will be mailed, post-paid, to any address in the Union upon receipt of price aflixed. 


Collections of Flower Seeds by Mail. 


The following collections have been sent out from our 
establishment for the past 13 years, and are now favorably 
known in every section of the country. They contain the 
most showy varieties in our large assortment, with full 
directions for culture. Each packet contains a mixture of 
the different colors and varieties of its species, so that a 
greater display can be made at amuch less price than when 
ordered in separate packets. Those unacquainted with 
Flowers as well as the experienced cultivator may order 
without fear of disappointment, 
2a. 1—Contains tw enty choice varieties of Annuals.....$1 00 

No, 2— ‘ of Biennials and P. erennials.. 1 00 
No. 3—Contains ten extra fine varieties of Annuals and 

Perennials, embracing many of the newand choicest 
In CUITIVAUON... .cccccccsccccccccvccocsscsosecccseccooes. 

No. 4—Contains five very choice varieties selected from 
Prize FLoweErs of English Pansies, German Carna- 
tion and Picotece Pinks, ,V erbenas, Truffaut's French 
Asters, Double Hollyhoc ks.. 1 00 

Any one remitting $3 00 will receive the four assortments, 
No.5—Contains fifteen very select varieties of Green- 

RSD NONE occas cds cccreme-sigsecenascubem@esvacucedmnne 3 
No. 6—Contains one hundred varieties of Annuals, Bien- 
nials, and Perennials, including many new and 
GHGIGO WRNIEUICK: 5a5555.0c)s0ce0ssscseu tn cease cre nae 
No. 7—Contains fifty varieties of Annua Bicnnials, | 
BANG POLSNDIBIG s oo.sicn evs cegde ssciwcs sents ses ceeeseseess 

No. 8—Contains twenty varicties of hardy Annuals, int * 
ennials, and Perennials, tor sowing in the autumn.. 1 00 

The seeds contained in the above assortments are of our 
own selection. Purchasers who prefer to make their selec- 
tion from the Catalogue, will be entitled to a discount pro- 
portionate to the quantity ordered. 


SEEDS of FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 
QUALITY UNSURPASSED. 


ANTIRRHINUM (Snapdragon), finest hybridized........... 
ASTERS, TRUFFAUT'sS Peony flowered, the finest grown.. a); 
AURICULA, from the finest prize varieties Dina detaeeeeeabane a 
BALsams, Glenny’s and Smith’s prize, unequaled, each... & 
BELLIS PERRENIvS, (Double Daisy), a general fav orite... 
CALCEOLARIAS, Herbaceous and Shrubby varieties saved 

from most beautiful spotted and mottled flowers, each.. 50 











CINERARIAS, trom the bewest and best named sorts....... 5 
CocKscoMBS producing immense COMDS...........sese00. 25 
CARNATION & PICOTEE PINKS, from named varieties,each 5 
do. per petual flowering for pot culture........... 5 
GERANIUMS, Scarlet, from finest variegated foliaged vars, 25 
do. from all the newest varicties............s0s0- 5 
PELARGONIVMS, from finest Eng, and Fr’ch prize flowers. 50 
GLADIOLUS, from a collection of 125 varieties. ............. 25 


GLOXINIAs, from the finest erect and drooping varieties.. 50 
HoLiynocks, from our own collection of 75 varieties, _ 


ducing flowers fully double, of every shade of color... 25 
RcAMPAWA, THOM BOUMOE ROWE, oc oncnsscceccencsccasscescece 25 
MIMULUS, from the finest new oe yg oe varieties Graaes 2 

do. New Double flowering “ Bull’s”.......... . 50 






PANnsIEs, from the finest English aor. eis ieee graqesced 
do. New Fancy, beautifully edged, marbled & varieg’d. 50 
do. Blue, Yellow, White, Black, Bronze, Striped, fel- 

low margined; Violet bordered with white ; Mar- 
bled purple, in separate packets, €dch......00-+.-++++ 2 

(The collection of eleven varieties of Pansies .. $2.50) 

PerunrAs, Double, carefully hybridized by a noted Ger- 


a 








PRATER Oates es cases ocassaank aba gies wise a sina 
PETUNIAS, BUCHANAN’S HYBRID, trom the finest mottled 
SE VATICROIOG VATION oo osc sciccscscccvevesenccsccsces 23 
PortuLaca, New Double, in many colors, producing flow- 
ers as double as Roses, a most desirable acquisition. . 50 
PRIMULA SINENSIS, (Chinese Primrose), saved from the 
finest fringed varieties, Rose and White, each............ 50 
Srocks, New German, large flowering, finest mixed...... 25 
do, Scarlet and White Intermediate, (Covent Garden 
RTA O TRON) ROI So innssc0i ceasains see'es¥seses e 
do. New White Wall-flower leaved, fine for pots... 23 


SWEET WILLIAMS, HUNT’s PERF ECTION and AURICULA 
FLOWERED, be: vutifully margined, laced and mottled, 
unequaled for beauty..............cseece ach.. 2 

TROPG:OLUYM, finest hybridized bedding Varieties 





_ _ do. LOBBIANUM, and its hybrids for green-house 25 
WALL-FLOWERS, finest double, much improved............ 25 
The foregoing collection of 46 varieties for....... $12.00 





Splendid Novelty from Japan, 
JAPANESE STRIPED LEAVED MAIZE. 


The experience of the pastseason fully confirms all that 
has been said of this beautiful plant, and it is now acknow- 
ledged by all the leading Florists both in our own country 
and Europe as the most valuable plant for decorative pur- 
poses introduced for many years The variegation appears 
when the plant is about four inches in height, and in a short 
time it is beautifully striped or ribboned with alternate 
stripes of green and white, and in its earlier stages of growth 
is also: striped with rose colors. Nothing in ‘the way ofa 
foliage plant can exceed in gracefulnoss and rn auty Ad hee 7 
of three to five plants of this variety of the Zea. ce, 25 
cts. per packet; 5 packets | $1. The trade supplied upon 
liberal terms. 3. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 





CHOICE VARIETIES of the TOMATO. 


Keyes’ Early Prolifie.—Said to be 30 days earlier 
than any other Tomato. Plant, dwarf, compact, vigorous, 
enormously productive, Fruit very solid, and of superior 
flavor. Packet, 25 cents, 

Maupay’s Superior.—Fruit of a beautiful deep red 
color, round, slightly flattened, without crease or wrinkle ; 
flesh Almost as solid as beef steak, delicious flayor, aver rage 
weight, 9 to 12 ounces each, packet, 25 cents. 

Tilden’s (Harrison’s Improved).—A new and 
truly valnable Age 6 oval shaped, the color a brilliant 
scarlet, skin smooth, glossy, and rarely wrinkled, very pro- 
ductive, an excellent market variety, packet, 25 cents. 

Extra Early York, the earliest variety, very prolific, 
of good size, and fine quality, packet, 15 cents. 

The Cook’s Favorite.—Fruit of medium. size, 
roundish or oval, smooth, of a rich deep color, fine flavor, 
very solid and prolitic, an'excellent market variety, pkt.lic. 

Mammoth Chihuahua, often weighs 2 and 3 Ibs. 25c, 

Also, the following varieties at 10 cents per packet: 

Early Apple; Pear Shaped; Yellow Plum; Red and 
Yellow Cherry; Fejee Island; Xew W hite; Large Yellow ; 
Strawberry ; ew Erect French; ; Lester's Perfected. 


SEED POTATOES. 


New English varieties not before offered in this Country. 
Patterson’s Celebrated Seedlings. 


These have acquired a notoricty in England, not surpassed 
by Goodrich Seedlings of this country. We have selected 
the following from many varieties weceived, and tested the 
past year, and can confidently recommend them: 

PATTERSON'S REGENT; SEEDLING ROCK; FORFARSHIRE 
Rep; Irisu BLUE; Scorcn BLUE: KING OF THE PoTA- 
TOES; PRINCE OF WALES; SKERRY BLUE, PaT’Ns BLUE. 

A writer in the ‘London Gardener’s Chronicle,” after de- 
scribing his success with the above varieties, closes with the 
following remarks: ‘As to the quality of the above varie- 
ties, we are in a position to speak from experience, and we 
can “only say that we have never tasted any potatoes equal 
to them. They contain an extraordinary amount of farina- 
eeoe | matter, are pure white inside, and almost as solid as 

reac 

As our stock of the above is very small, we can only offer 
them in sample packages of One Pound Each, 
which will be sent by Mail upon receipt of 
One Dollar. 

One package each of the nine new varicties will be mailed 
post-paid upon receipt of Seven Dollars. 

Bush. Bor 
$5. 


EARLY SEBEC, or Boston Market $2.00 
EARLY GOODRICH. .... ..ccccccsceces as ‘M0 “3.00 
EARLY STEVENS......... : 













EARLY SOVEREIGN 2.50 
BEAMISON .3ccceceses 00 
CALICO.... 2.50 
GLE — 2.50 

Saati wikis osinaieie nae nae 2.00 
N ow wr HITE PEACH BLOW. 2.00 
PRE IERNOT occ sisiniscesceeeecass 2.50 

2 


gon MME Eccwicssecpe- os Ae 

aun receipt of $1.00, we will mail post-paid, a four pound 

age of either of the above 11 varieties, to any address 

n ihe ‘Union—6 packages for $5.00.—No less than $1 worth, 

nor more than one variety in a package, will be sent by mail. 

Our descriptive cultural Catalogue of Potatoes mailed toall 
applicants, 


Collections of Kitchen Garden Seeds. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF VEGETABLE SEEDS FOR ONE 
YEAR’S SUPPLY, FOR A LARGE OR SMALL GARDEN. 








The following Collections are made up in the most liberal 
manner, care being taken to give a sufficient nen J of all 
the finest varieties and most useful sorts of Vegetables 1e- 
quired in the Kitchen Garden, 

Assortment No. 5, contains 4 Ve 


0. 
NO, 0, 
lo. % o- x - 





saat 1,00 

The above are prepared expressly for sending by mail, and 
will be sent — -paid, upon receipt of prices annexed. 

Larger Collections which can be safely sent by express to 
any part of the es as follows: 

No. 1, $20.00: No. 2, $15.00; No. 3, $10.00; No. 4, $5.00. 

For a List of the contents of each Collection, see Catalogue 
pages 9 and 96. 


Connecticut Seed Leaf Tobacco Seed. 
Be Sure and Get the Best, 

A superior lot raised expressly for the subscriber by one 
of the most successful Cultivators in the Valley of the Con- 
necticut.—Packets with full directions for culture, curing, 
packing, c&c., will be mailed, post-paid, to all applicants at 
the following rates: 1 ounce, 33 cents ; 4 ounces, $1; 1 Ib., $3.50, 











Seeds for the Farm & Garden. 


proz. pr Ib. 

3nETS—Early Bassano, New Rough Skinned....0. * 1, 
Karly B lood Turnip, Orange, Long Blood....... 80 
Long Red, Yellow Globe Mangel, “White Sugar. 10 iD 

CanBaGE—Early York, Large York, Battersea... 25 2.00 
French Sugar Loaf, Red Dutch, Wakefield. 35 = 4,00 





Premium Flat Dutch, Fr. Ox Heart Drumhead, ? 40 5 
Stone Mason, Drumlead Savoy, Winningstadt. 5 00 
True Jersey W akefield, Imp‘d “American ae 50 6.0 
Little Pixie, New Dw’'f Ulm, Large Brunswick A; 00 
Marblehead’ Mammoth, enormous heads, pk te 25 

1 





CAULIFLOWER—Half Early Paris, sure to head.. a 

Early Dutch, London, Asiatic, W: alcherean.. 
Carter’s Mammoth, Lenormands, Early Erfut, pkt BY 

CELERY —White Solid, Crystal White, Red Solid.. 85 


Pe wot 
ss $3 







New Dw’'f White, Mammoth Ned, Nonsuch, a Fe 
Hood's Dw’t Purple, Incomparable Crimson, pkt, 25 

Carrotr—Bliss’ Imp’d Long Orange, ex. deep col. 30 1.50 
Fr. Long Orange, White ‘Be Igian, Altringham.. 15 1.25 
Early Horn, Extra E arly Ts vate acenssiaecues 2 1.50 
on—Gen. Grant, 24 to 30 inches in’ a. pkt. 2% 
xtra Early Russian, Long Green Prickly...... a 2.00 
E arly Frame, W hite’ Spine, Short deem 1,25 





Corn—C rosby’ 8 Ex. Early Sugar or Boston “Market, pit 2 
Darling's, Red Cob, Evergreen, Mammoth, qt. 0 
Tuscaror a, Karly Burlington, Smith's W hite. qt. 3 

Eaa@ PLAN t—Improved N N. Y. Purple, very lores. 5 
White, Striped Gandaloupe, Scarlet Fruited, pkt 10 

40 





Kour Rapi—Karly White and Purple Vienna..... 4.00 
Lerruce—Curled Silesia, Butter, Cabbage... 25 «68.00 
Large India (extra fine), White and Green 4.00 


Perpigan, a new German sort, stands a long time 
without running to seed, fine solid head, pkt. 15 
MusKMELON—Gree ‘n Citron, Nutmeg, Large » Yellow, 1 15 1.2: 


Karly White Japan, delicious flavor............. 
WaATERMELON—Mountain Sw eet, Black Spanish... % 1.50 
Parsnip —Long Smooth White, Hollow Crown. 15 80 

Student, improv ed from the wild variety....... 30 «1.50 
Pras—Carter'’s First Crop, Little Gem, pkt...... 15 gt.1.00 

Dan’! O’Rourke, ex. early, Champion of England, gt. 50 

Tom Thumb, grows 8 inches high, very early.. gq. 


Vilmorin’s New Edible Podded, Drew's New Dw'f ? kt. 15 
Brown’s Dw’f Marrow, Laxton’s Prolific 5 P t. 15 
Perrers—Large Sweet Mountain, Sweet § 
taDIsu—New French Breakfast, fine and cris 
Fr. Olive Shaped, Scarlet Turnip, Long Scar et. 15 1.25 








Rh: iphanus eaudatus, a great novelty, per seed... 50 
Madras Edible Pod, fine for pickles, pkt........ 15 
SALSIFY, or Vegetable Oysters, very fine..22. - 20 1% 


Sper ,cH—Round, Prickly, Flanders, Lettuce.... 15 (5) 
~— ASH—Early Summer Crookneck, Scallop..... 10 =1.00 
soston Marrow (true), Yokohama, Turban, pit. 15 
Hubbard (true), Can va Crookneck (true) 20 = 2.00 
TurRNiIp—Early Flat Dutch, Red Toe, Y att Giobe 10 1.00 
Cow Horn, Sweet German, Long White French.. 5 





Ruta BaGa—Purple Top, Laing’s, Dale’s Hy _— 10 v6) 
Sutton’s Chi unpion, @ sup verb variety, pkt....... 25 
Waite’s Eclipse Purple Top Yellow’ Hybrid. 10 v5) 


For amore full and complete list of Seeds, with directions for 
cniture, see our Catalogue and ** Guide to the Flower and 
Kitchen Garden.” 
\g x 
New Crop Onion Seed. 


Prices for larger quantities upon application. 









per oz, \ Ib. per ib 
Large Red W — paannaaiene oa ee 45c. $1.25 
Early Red : waves 100s 45c. 1.50 
Yellow Danvers............. 15¢e. 50c. 1.50 
Large Yellow Dutch.. 15¢. 50c. 1,25 
Witite POrtugal...ccccccscccce eo 20, 85c. 3.00 
Potato Onion Sets, per quart........ 50 





CHICORY SEED.—The great substitute for Coffee. 
Packets containing 1 ounce, 15 cents; 4 ounces, 40 cents; 
1 pound, $1, by mail post- paid, with directions for culture. 


A NEW FORAGE PLANT. 


Bromus Schradcri.—A _ new forage plant from Ans- 
tralia, particularly recommended for resisting the drouth 
better than any other variety, and will thrive on any soil ex- 
cept where there is super: ibundance of moisture, 3 Helds two 
ood crops in a season, and is much liked by cutis, who will 
walk over everything else to reach it, and will eat it down as 
close as they can bite. Trial packets, 25 cts. Per pound, $1.25. 


GIANT ASPARAGUS ROOTS BY MAIL. 


Extra, strong, one year old Roots, carefully packed, and 
mailed, post-paid, at $1.25 per 100 ; $6.00 for 500 ; $10.50 per 1,000. 








We earnestly request our correspondents to give their 
Name, Post-ofice Address, County and State distinctly 


written in full. All orders should be addressed as follows: 


B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Massachusctts, 
Te particular and name the State in full, as there isa 
Springfield in almost every State in the Union, 
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Advertisements, to be sureof insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of the preceding month. 
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TERMS -— (cash before insertion) : 

Ordinary Pages, $1.59 per line. Open Pages—S2 per line. 

Business Notices—$2.50 per line of space, each insertion, 














THE PATENT YANKEE BLADE. 
STATE and COUNTY RICHTS for Sale. 


It is the best Seam Ripper ever invented. 

Also, a complete Eraser, for the Desk, 

Also, a neat Paper Cutter. 

Also, a first-rate Letter Opener. 

Also, a capital Nail Cleaner and Trimmer. 

Also, useful for many other purposes, 

It is well recommended by American Agriculturist, N. ¥. 
Tribune, Independent, Mmg. Demorest, and hundreds more, 

Thousands are in use all over the country, giving general 
satisfaction, and one is wanted in every family, Price, $1 for 
3, sent by mail, post-paid. Liberal discount by the quantity. 

In response to many applications I now offer 
State and County Rights for sale on very reasonable 
terms. Address W. A. FITCH, 

151 Nassau-street, New York. 


SOUTHWEST 
PACIFIC 


RAILROAD CO. 


Seven Per Cent. 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 
$2,000,000 IN COUPON BONDS OF 
$1,000 EACH, 
TWENTY YEARS TO RUN. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed by 
the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad €o., 


And secured by property valued at $7,500,000, consisting of 
9) miles of completed road and 330,000 acres of rich agricul- 
tural and mineral lands on the line of the road. (By a pro- 
vision of the mortgage, when lands are sold to the amount 
of $40,000, it is to constitute a fund for the redemption of a 
I. ke amount of bonds, which are also received by the Com- 

any at PAR in payment for land.) This land is now being 
disposed of at rates of from $5 to $40 per acre. 

The climate is remarkably salubrious, and the mean tem- 
perature the same as in Virginia. The winters last about 
six weeks, and stock can be kept on the range the year 
through. For particulars respecting lands address Colonel 
A. ALBERT, Land Agent at St. Louis, Mo. 

This Company has recently been merged with the Atlantic 
and Pacific Railroad Co., having aland grant of 55 millions 
of acres, thereby adding to the fullest to the security of 
these Bonds, 

The road of the latter Company, when completed, will 
form a direct and continuous railway from St. Louis to San 
Francisco, shorter by 500 miles from New York to the Pacific 
than by any other route. 


Of the present issue of Bonds, a limited amount is now 
offered for sale at the low rate of 80 per cent., subject to 
advance at the option of the Company. 


For further particulars apply to 


WARD & €0., 54 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK. 


No One Need Fear Pickpockets, 


Hickman's Safcty Pocket is a sure preventive against 
their depredations. $1,000 will be given to any one who 
will successfully cut, pick or in any way purloin the con- 
tents of one. Can be attached to any garment in two min- 
utes, are neatly made, very light, and no inconvenience 
whatever. Money, watches and other valuables can be se- 
cured in them, while you can go in to any crowd with entire 
safety. Remember, they canno more rob you than they can 
take the coat off your back. 

Prices: Sent by mail, post-paid, Large Size, $2.50; Small 
Size, $2.00. When sent ty express, and receiver *paying 
charges, 50 cents will be deducted trom each size. 

LIBERAL Terms TO DEALERS AND CANVASSERS. This 
Pocket is a NECESSITY, No Humbua and MUST TAKE. 

T. 8. LAMBORN, Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. 





GARDENING FOR PROFIT, 


A Work, instructive alike to the Amateur or Market 
Gardener, detailing the practical experience of nearly 20 
years’ Gardening for the New York Market, 


By PETER HENDERSON, 
(of HENDERSON & FLEMING.) 
Price, $1.50, by mail pre-paid. 
Or with our New Illustrated Seed and Plant Catalogues for 
1867, $1.75. HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
Seedsmen and Market Gardencrs, 
67 Nassausest., New York. 


All the Nurseries in One. 
37 Park Row, N. ¥. City. 


Among which is the follow- 





The Cheapest in the Market. 
ing first class stock: 


STANDARD APPLE............... each.. Gto Scents. 
DWARKF and STANDARD PEARS.. ». = 


do. do. CHERRIES..25to30 “ 
STANDARD PLUMG........................ | 
do. PMB ACESRGS.... ccccccccccesss 9toll “ 
CLINTON GRAPE......... 02. .cccscsee0. x: 
0 eee eee BA 5 = 
inns vcccccccssccsceees peu geceen 4) ee : 
ETRE os osha wsahcapecous<encbshoasesus 5 4 
PL Siete asachanaebabichniibe danse ankes Ss ° 
ec thicknenaceaecnedd iW Gancbakeeos mm 
A! Ne re so ¢ 
DOOLITTLE RASPBERRY... ........ 1“ * 


EARLY WILSON BLACKBERRY.. : a 
WILSON’S ALBANY STRAWBERRY ..$3 p. 1000 
AGRICULTURIST......... REP NeEERON TNS SH SEIEE 5 
SHADE TREES, 6 to 12 feet.... 
ARBOR VIT 2, 5to 6 feet.... 
NORWAY SPRUCE, 1 to2 fect. ......... ss 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS................. ; 
ROSES.. 
BEDDING PLANTS..... ..... 

The above prices are for orders of one hundred dollars 
and over, to which my commission of ten per cent. is added, 

Orders under $100 at the regular prices 

For particulars send stamp for price list. 


L. L. WHITLOCK, 
37 Park Row, N. W. 


ole ft 
\UERALD PE 23) 
JouRnat 9 Pursicat-Cucture. 


(FOR A FULL PROSPECTUS AND PREMIUMS OF THIS 

MAGAZINE, SEE AGRICULTURIST FOR FEB., p. 72.) 

The March Number contains: 
Length of Days, 
By Rev. H. W BE ttows. 
Permanent Results in Life, 
By Henry WarD BEECHER. 
The Value of Fruit as Food, 
By F. R. Evwior. . 
Letters to Ladies, 
By Mrs. R. B. GLEASON, M. D. 
Vitality, its Phenomena, 
By Gro F. Taytor, M. D. 
Weak Lungs and How to Make them Strong. 

Alcoholic Medication, How to Bathe, Home Treatment, 
casas Complaint, Longevity, Healthy Cookery, and 50 other 

les. 

No other Magazine attempts to popularize the Science of 
ehraology and make it Applicable to PHYSICAL and 
MENTAL IMPROVEMENT If it is important to under- 
stand politics, agriculture, sclence, how much more to know 
ourselves, 

2.00 a Year. One Number, 20 Cents. 8 
MILLER, WCOD & CO., 
15 Laight-street, New York. 


WE WANT AN AGENT IN EVERY COUNTY 
TO SELL OUR 








“ 











POPULAR SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 


They are the most. popular books now published, and 





many Agents are making $10 to $20 aday. Send for Circu- 
lars, giving full particulars, to RICHARDSON & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 540 Broadway, New York. 





Patent Self-Closing Pocket Books, 
Pocket Memorandums and Diaries; in which a Steel Spring 
supercedes Elastic Bands, Tucks or Straps. A great im- 
provement. For sale everywhere. 


AWYERS SHOULD READ THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, that they may read the char- 
acter of clients and culprits. $2 a year. 











AMERICAN REIN HOLDER. 


Last and Greatest Novelty. 


SAVES LIVES, LIMBS AND ACCIDENTS. 
SIMPLE, CHEAP, DURABLE AND ORNAMENTAL. 
Great inducement to Agents. 
They are sekeg from $100 to $200 per month. 
Write for Sane te Circular and Terms to 
AMERICAN REIN HOLDER CO., Binghamton, N, Y. 





KNOX’S NURSERY AT YOUR DOOR.—A 
Liberal Offer. See Advertisement on page 117. 





neq) garden Koomplete B withouty De. 





DOTYS . 
Clothes Washer, 


using boiling-hot suds, saves threc- 
fourths the labor and time—takes 
out all the dirt—no sore hands—no 
fetid air—no injury to the clothes. 





“Tt really merits all the good that can be said of it.’— 
Rural New Yorker. 

“ Doty’s Washer, the best.”— Orange Judd. 

(See Premium List.) 

“Would not be parted with under any consideration,”— 
Solon Robinson. 
Pr Could not be persuaded to do without it.”—Rev. Bishop 
Scott 


WITH 


COG-W HEELS, 


wrings clothes almost dry, without injury to the most 
delicate garments, and never gets tired or out of order. 

This wringer is so well known, and so unanimously ac- 
knowledged to be the best, that recommendations are not 
quoted, 

On receipt of the price from places where no onc is selling, 
We will send one Washer_and one Wringer, either or_both, 
free of freight charges. Family Size Washer, $14; No. 1) 
Wringer, $10; No. 2 Wringer, $8.50. 

CB Exclusive right of sale given to the first responsible 
applicant from each town, 

Send for illustrated circulars, giving wholesale and retail 


terms, 
R. 0. BROWNING, General Agent, 
No. 32 Cortlandt-st., New York, 
(Opposite Merchants’ Hotel.) 


SOMETHING NEW. 
Apple Catsup! Apple Catsup ! 


This new condiment is prepared from the pulp of the 
Apple, together with Spices and Vinegar. All of the 
materials are of the best quality, and_manipulated with the 
greatest care in its production, combining in its manifold 
uses, rendering it par excellence in value to every house- 
keeper. In point of piquancy and flavor for giving zest and 
relish to food, and for healthfulness and superlative value it 
is not excelled by anything of the kind made, adding another 
economic value to that king of all fruit, the Apple. This 
Catsup is made heavy and rich, and can be reduced, by ad- 
ding vinegar or wine, to any quality desired. It can be used 
for flavoring Soups and Gravies, Oysters, Clams, Fish, Mcat, 
&c. PRICE FIFTY CENTS PER BOTTLE. For sale by | 
SAMUEL T. THORBURN, 46 Hudson-st., Albany, N. Y. 


LASEVS 


WASHER AND WRINGER. 
Best and Cheapest, 


See page 72 of Feb. No. of Agriculturist. 
J.S. LASH & CO., 
727 Marketest., Philadelphia. 


CANE SEED. 


Regular Sorgo, or the original Chinese Cane. 

Liberian, a new and a very popular yariety. Does not 
blow down. 

Oomsecana—Sometiines called the Otaheitan. 
for Sugar. 

Neeazana, or White Imphee, a short stout cane, stands 
up well and is generally liked. 

The Cane from which the above Seed was produced, was 
grown and the Seed harvested and cured under our imme- 
diate observation. The Seed isall true to the varieties desig- 
nated, and absolutely free from admixture with base and 
worthless Canes. 

The Cane from which the seed was produced yiclded from 
two to three hundred gallons of Syrup per acre, 


Send for Circular. 
BLYMYER, DAY & CO., Mansfield, O. 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST: 
A Pogsiat Illustrated, Monthly Magazine of Natural 
History.—Published by the Essex Institute. 

Contents of the first number (March, 1867) :—Introductory ; 
The Land Snails of New England, (with a plate); The 
Voleano of Kilanea, Hawaiian Islands, in 1864-5, (with a 

late); The Fossil Reptiles of New Jersey; The American 
Citk Worm, (with illustrations); Winter Notes of an Or- 
nithologist; Reports of the Meetings of Scientific Societies; 
Natural History Miscellany; Reviews; Natural History 
atce sr Answers to Correspondents; Glossary for the 

umber. ° 

TERMS: $3 per year. Clubs supplied at liberal rates. 
Single copies, 35 cents, 

EDITORS: Aupntvs §S. PACKARD, Jr., in connection with 
Epwarp 8. Morse, ALrnevs HyYAatTT, and FREDERIC W. 
PuTNaAM. (2 For Prospectus, etc., address 

A. 8. PACKARD, Jr., Salem, Mass, 

The list of contributors embraces the best scientific talent 

in the country. 


E2PrIroRs SHOULD READ THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and learn how to make more 
perfect newspapers. Only #2 a year. 
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BEDDING PLANTS, &(., BY MAIL. 


Strong and healthy Plants of the following varieties will 
be securely packed and mailed, post-paid, to any address in 
the United States, upon receipt of the price affixed.—Selec- 
tion of varieties to be left with us.—When aless number than 
| x amount specified is ordered, an additional charge will be 

lade at the rate of 50 cents per dozen, 

12 Hardy Carnations and Picotees, assorted.............- 
12 Monthly = a = 
12 Florists’ Pinks. ...ass’d. $2.50/12 Fuchsias, assorted.. 


12 Scarlet Geraniaums, “ — 2.50/12 Heliotropes, 
‘ ‘ 








12 Lantanas, 7 12 Poevaniss, = wscie 

12 Phloxes, - 12 Pansies, nis 

6 Salvias, vA }12 Verbenas, 5 

12 Dahlias (pot roots), * 6 Pot Roses, “ a 
) H. P. Roses, 5 GP OVETIO Ws oiossc05050%0 
3 Tritomas, es Je 1 Daphne Cneorum 

1 Lilium Auratum....... 5.00] 3 Japan Lilies (3 var.)... 


12 Gladiolus, assorted..... 2.00112 Italian Tuberoses 
4 Ornamental Foliage Plants, distinct 
2 Chrysanthemums, large Flowerins 
» oe 


1 
1 Pomponed 





CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 
Imported Seed. 


In consequence of so much of the seed of this valuable 
lant that is raised in this country being deteriorated by 
ivbridization with other varieties, we have just imported a 
supply from Messrs. Vilmorin & Co., of Paris, grown from 
the original stock, which may be relied upon as perfectly 
pure, 4 ounces, 25cents; 8 ounces, 40 cents; one fh, % cents. 
B. K. BLISS, Springiield, Mass, 





Ss. 





The Best and most Hardy Hedge 
Plant. 


Honey Locust, oR THREE THORNED ACACTA, 
Fresh Seed with directions for culture, will be mailed to 
any address, at the following prices: 1 02., 15 cents; 4 0zs., 
3) cents ; 1 pound, $1.00. Prices in larger quantities will be 
given upon application. B. K. BLISS, Springdeld, Mass, 


~ Grape Vines at Reduced Prices. 


Strong one year old plants. 











Each Doz. Hundred, 
OEE Ee ORE re) $7.50 $50.00 
MBIA W ATO ss 6c 6escicciscewessnesecy 40 4.09 25.00 
BOtAUEAS cassis viah ons «oe Sues vwievien se 40 4.00 25.00 
Oe | eee eee << - 2.50 15.00 


One each of the following varieties post-paid, per mail, 
upon receipt of $4.00, 

Iona, Israella, Delaware, Diana, Concord, Creveling, 
Union Village. B, K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 


THE 
JONA AND ISRAELLA 


GRAPES. 

Surpass all others in excellence and yalue for 
purpose. 

The ISRAELLA, although BEST and EARLIEST of all 
BLACK GRAPES of good size, is also one of the very best 
for late keeping. The berries do not tall from the bunch 
when ripe—do not crack, and bear carriage very long dis- 
tances without injury. 

The LONA, also VERY EARLY, has all of the delicacy, 
purity and refinement m flavor, uniform tenderness of flesh 
and transparent beauty, that characterize the best European 
varieties, and surpasses them in RICHIE VINOUS SPIRIT, 
while in HARDINESS and CONSTANCY of PRODUCTION 
and PERFECTION of RIPENING, it is unequalled among 
our most enduring natives. 

For a full account of the characteristics of these seedlings, 
with their origin and history, see Pamphlet with engravings, 
representing the vines in bearing, which contains other im- 
portant matter concerning grapes. It is sent with Price List 
and Club propositions for a two-cent stamp. 

A beautiful colored representation of a bunch of the Iona, 
with branch and leaf, will be sent for $1.50. 

The same will be sent to agents of clubs for $1.00. Plain 
Lithographs of the same twenty cents. Club propositions 
and price lists sent with Pamphlet, when requested, with- 
out charge. 

The “ Manual of the Vine” is sent for 50 cents. It con- 
tains about 150 engravings, and is intended to be the most 
practical, thorough and comprehensive treatise on the vine 
in the language. It contains an important chapter on 
“ Ripening, Taste, and Propagation,” with many engravings, 
“T tell every one it is the only book to be safely trusted in 
all matters belonging to grapes.’—Joun E. MotTTier, 

“Thave made failures in following the directions of others, 
but never in following the directions of the ‘Manual.’” 

Cc. I. May. 

All interested in grapes are invited to visit Iona, with as- 
surance that endeavors will be made to render the visit 
pleasant and profitable. Inspection of the plants convinces 
every one not only of their surpassing quality, but of their 
unequaled cheapness, also six sample vines sent free by mail 
to any applicant at dozen prices, See advertisement on 
page 36, January No. 





every 


Cc. W. GRANT, Iona, 

(near Peekskill,) Westchester Co., N. Y. 
MEXHE “ THREE WARRANTS.”’—Please read my 
advertisement headed “ Farmers and Gardeners.” 

- JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
ONTINUAL LEVER and Screw Press, with 
wrinder attached, for Pressing Cheese, Wines, Cider 
and Lard, &c. Address WILLIAM C. REA, 
Pleasant Run, New Jersey. 


















New and Rare Vegetables. 


I present to the Public my Annaal List of 
New and Rare Seed for 1867, many of which 
I send out the first time this season. 


MARBLEHEAD MAmMotn DruMHEAD CABBAGE. — 
(The largest Cabbage in the world. Weighs from 
thirty to sixty pounds to the head, and is tender 
and sweet. No cabbage does so well in the South 


as this.) CANNON Batu CaBBaGce. — (About as round 
and hard as a cannon ball. An early sort, and the 
hardest heading of all Cabbage.) STONE MASON CABBAGE. 
—(Standard variety of Winter Drumhead Cabbage in Bos- 
ton market. Under good cultivation every plant on an acre 
will make a large and hard head. It is remarkably tender 
and sweet. In half-ounce packages.) VeXNORMAND’s MAm- 
MOTH CAULIFLOWER.—(A new variety, the largest of all 
the Caulifiower family. Very reiable for heading.) VERY 
Earty Errurt CAULIFLOWER.—(New, remarkably early, 
and fine for hot-beds.). New York ImMprovep ExtTRA 
LARGE PuRPLE EaG PLANnt.—(Thés grows to a larger size, 
and és of @ richer color than the Common Large Purple 
Egg Plant.) STRwED GAUDELOUPE Eaa@ PLAnt.—(An éle- 
gant variety for the table. The stripings of white, purple 
and yellow giveit amagnificent appearance.) ORNAMENTAL 
Kave.—( The great variety in color, and structure of the leaves, 
make them elegant ornaments for the flower garden and 
among shrubbery.) MAMMOTH SWEET Corn.—( The largest 
of ali Sweet Corn. Sweet, and excellent for the table. The 
ears weigh, as gathered, from two to three pounds each.) 
MAMMOTH FRENCH SQuasH.—( Sometimes grown to weigh 
over two hundred pounds. They grow well-proportioned, 
and are finely colored.) VEGETABLE CATERPILLARS.—( Veg- 
ctable curiosities, the seed-vessels resembling caterpillars.) 
VEGETABLE SNAILS.—(A French Oddity, the sced vessels of 
which resemble snails.) VEGETABLE Weuns.— Another 
curious vegetable product.) SNAKE CUCUMBER.—(A very 
long variety which grows coiled up, having the appearance 
of a large snake.) 

LAxton’s Pro.iFic Earty Lone Pop PEA.—(A new and 
quite distinct variety. Many of the pods contain from ten 
to twelve Peaseach.) DwarF INDIAN Cuter BEAN.—( Those 
who have grown the Pole Indian Chief witi be pleased to 
Jind a bush variety of this fine String Bean.) Giant Wax 

3EAN.—(A new Pole Bean, being an improvement on the 
Indian Chief, it being a larger and longer Podded Bean 
than that choice variety. The Wax Beans (so called because 
the pods are of a wax color.) are the best of all String 
Beans.) Norprton’s Giant CucumBER.—(A new English 
variety, the finest, longest, and most prolific Cucumber in 
cultivation.) Warp’s Nectar Meton.—( When compared 
with all other sorts, this has been awarded the palm as the 
best of all green-fleshed Melons.) 

Each of the above sent to any part of the United States, 
and warranted to reach the purchaser, at twenty-five cents 
per package. 

AMERICAN TURBAN Squasu.—( The dryest, finest grained, 
and best flavored of all Fall Squashes. The packages con- 
tain about fifty seed.) WuBBARD SquasH.—(/ was the ori- 
ginal introducer of this, and the seed is TRUE.) YOKOHAMA 
Squasu.—(A new variety from Japan ; very prolific. The 
quality resembles a fine Crookneck, but is much superior.) 
Boston MARRow SquasH.—( My variety took the premium 
Sor purity at the Annual Fair of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society in 1865.) Para Squasu.—(A bush Squash 
JSrom South America, which can be kept into winter. Ob- 
long in shape, of good size, fine-grained, and excellent qual- 
éty ; far superior to any standard variety of bush Squash.) 
IMPROVED GREEN GLOBE SAvoy CABBAGE.—(For family 
use, the Savoys are the richest of all Cabbages. The heads 
of this variety are large, hard, and of most excellent quality, 
the stumps short. Remarkably rdiable for heading.) 
PANCALIER Savoy.—( The French consider this the earliest 
Cabbage grown.) SMALL Earty ULM Savoy.—( Very early 
and reliable.) BuRNELL's KING OF THE DwarFs.—(Jn 
England this is considered the earliest of Cabbages. Very 
dwarf, fine quality, and sweet.) LARGE Brunswick SHORT 
Srem.—(A very large and very early Drumhead, much 
sought for by market gardeners.) LitTLE PIxXte CABBAGE. 
—(An early dwarf ; stump, short ; heads, pointed, and very 
hard, fine quality, and very sweet.) TILDEN’s NEw To- 
mMATO.—( Large, round or oblong ; color, rich scarlet ; vines, 
dwarf, and very productive.) EaRty YorK ToMATO.— 
(Very early, and remarkably prolific; has yielded at the rate 
of over one thousand bushels per acre. Fruit of good mar- 
ket size; flat, round shape; quality, excellent.) Coox’s 
Favorite Tomato.—(A large, apple-shaped variety ; very 
prolific ; quality, superior ; decidedly the best of the apple- 
shaped Tomatoes.) Mammotu CuravuaAHuA ToMATO.— 
(Enormously large, weighing from two to three pounds. 
Some single specimens will heap a quart measure.) NEw 
Mexican Tomato.—( Very large, round Tomato; a great 
bearer ; resembles, in color, Lester's Perfected, but an im- 
provement on it, in aways being round.) TREE ToMATO.— 
(A French variety ; grows erect in the form of a bush.) 
McLEAn’s ADVANCER PEA.—(A new English wrinkled Pea. 
A decided improvement on the Champion of England; 
bears well, with Peas equally sweet ; is much larger, and does 
not run nearly as high.) McLEan’s LIttLE Gem.—(A new 
dwarf wrinkled Pea; grows about one foot high, very 
early, only a few days later than the Dan 0 Rourke ; @ de- 
cided acquisition.) \VULMORIN’s NEW, WRINKLED, EDIBLE, 
PoppED PEA.—( The first wrinkled sort yet found, the pods 
of which can be eaten.) CARTER’s First Crop.—(A new 
English Pea, sent out as the earliest of all varieties.) Hatr’s 
Dwarr MammMotu.—(A wrinkled Pea, larger than Cham- 
pion of England, growing only half its hight; quality, 
Sully equa to the Champion.) Tom Tuump PEA.—(As 
early as Dan O Rourke, grows ten inches high, and is re- 
markably prolific. Drew's New DwarFr PEAa.—(Peas, 
very large, egg-shaped; each plant forms quite a bush. 
Peas should be planted about a foot apart. Early, dwarf, 
and very prolific.) Brown’s NEw DWARF MARROWFAT.— 
(Warranted to be the earliest and most dwarf Marrowfat 
Pea grown. A capital Pea for market gardeners.) Forty 
Days’ Corn.—(Earlier than any Sweet Corn. Desirable as 
an early sort.) Bates’ Extra EARLY SWEET Corn.—(A 
variety of wrinkled kerneled Sugar Corn; earlier than 
Darlings Early, and excellent for table use.) MAMMOTH 
Furnt Corn.—(Zars grow sixteen inches long ; stalks very 
tall and stout, and matures as far North as Central New 
England.) Crossy’s Eariy.—( The earliest of all twelve 
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rowed Sweet Corn. The Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety offered special premiums for this new Corn at their last 
Annual Fair, It is of good size for market, and a decided 
acquisition.) MEXIcAN SwEET Corn.—(/ still find this to 
be the sweetest and most tender of all varieties of Sweet 
Corn. Nothing can equalit for the table.) GoupEN SWEET 
Corn.—(A Sweet Corn of golden color ; early, of good size, 
and excellent quality for the table; flavor, fine, and distinct 
Srom any other variety.) Yarp Lone Bean.—(A curious 
Bean ; = growing over two feet long; foliage, a rich, 
dark, glossy green.) ‘Concord Bean.—( This new Bean és 
probably the earliest Pole Bean grown ; very prolific, and of 
excellent quality, either asa string or shell Bean.) Frren 
Bean.—(A new bush Bean ; the earliest and hardiest of al! 
beans; very prolific and worthy of general cultivation.) 
INTERMEDIATE HORTICULTURAL Bean.—( An excellent bus) 
Bean for marketmen. Pods of the same rich color as the 
Pole Horticultural.) Catrrorntas Bean.—(A very early, 
large, flat Pole Bean; excellent, either green or baked.) 
MorrLep CraNnBERRY.—(An émprovement in health, vigor, 
and productiveness on the old-fashioned Cranberry. Few 
Pole Beans will yield equal to this. Pods, long, large, and 
well filled.) Stmon’s Eanty Beet.—(A new, early sort, 
well shaped ; as early as Bassano, and darker.) New Tun- 
nip Beer.—(Round, flat-shaped, very early, and very nice.) 
CASTLENANDARY BEET.—(A famous French variety ; flesh, 
a deep purple color, very tender and sweet.) CRAPAUDINE 
Beet.—(Rough skinned; color, very dark purple. Es- 
teemed by the French as the best of all Beets for table use.) 
Wuyte’s Very Deer Rep Beet.—(Medium size, dark 
color, very sweet, and excellent for table use.) YELLOW 
Ovoip MANGEL Wurrzet.—(For cattle. Of seventeen 
varieties tested, the crop of this exceeded all.) Faruy Crack- 
ER ONION.—(Karliest of all the yellow sort; quality, very 
delicate and sweet.) Woov’s New Dwarr Imperial Pur- 
PLE CELERY.—(A choice new English variety.) TURNER'S 
INCOMPARABLE Dwarr Waite CELERY.—(A_ first class 
English variety.) Reap’s MATCHLEss CELERY.—(A_pre- 
mium English variety, fine, solid and red.) Boston Mar- 
KET CELERY.—(7rue. This és the short, compact, solid 
variety, so often admired by strangers in the markets of 
Boston.) 'Trux Boston CurLep Lertuce.—(The most 
elegant of all the Lettuce family, grows in the form of a 
Rosette.) Wieever’s Tom Taumsp Letruce.—(A choice 
new variety, in high favor with those who have grown it.) 
PERPIGNAN Lettuce.—( 7s is an excellent Lettuce for 
standing the summer heat. Heads, compact, attaining to 
seven inches in diameter.) NEAPOLITAN CABBAGE LET- 
TUCE.—( One of the finest Cabbage Lettuces yet introduced.) 
Six VARIETIES OF CABBAGE LETTUCE.—(Six of the choicest 
varieties in one package.) ORANGE WATERMELON.—( When 
Sully ripe the skin will peel off like an Orange.) ALLEN’S 
SUPERB Musk MELON.— Quality, superior ; by some called 
the ** Queen of Melons’) LARrGe Persian Musk MELON. 
—(A fine, large variety.) Dwarr Broom Corn.—( This 
és thought to make a better brush than the common tail sorts.) 
CuuFas, oR Ground ALmMonpDs.—( These taste very much 
like a Cocoanut ; are very prolific, yielding 100 to1.) Or- 
NAMENTAL GouRDs.—(Many varieties in one package.) 
New JerseY Hyprip CucumBer.—(A remarkably lony 
variety ; an improvement on the White Spined.) Improved 
Lona GREEN CucUMBER.—( This is the longest of all the 
Tong Greens.) CHiNnesE ScARLET EaG PLAnt.—( Of mag- 
néficent scarlet color, and highly ornamental.) MAam™otTu 
Mitier.—(Extra tall; seed heads much larger than any 
other variety.) Surry WuiteE Wueat.—(A new English 
Winter Wheat, highly recommended for poor soils, remark- 
ably free fromblight and rust.) OTAHEITIAN SUGAR CANE. 
—( This yields more Sugar than any other variety of Sugar 
Cane grown in the North.) 

Any of the above varieties will be forwarded, post-paid, 
and warranted to reach the purchaser at fifteen cents each. 

Eariy SEBEC PotratoEs.—( Coming rapidly into favor 
in Boston and vicinity as a first class early market Potato. 
Large size, excellent quality, and remarkably productive.) 
Earity Goopricn.— 7rue.) SHAKER’S Fancy.—(A new 
variety of white-fleshed Potatoes, considered as early as 
Early Goodrich, yielding equally well, and rapidly gaining 
favor in Pennsylvania. This and the Early Sebee are of 
hetter shape for market purposes than the Early Goodrich. 

Four pound packages of either of these varicties sent to 
any address, warranted to reach the purchaser, on receipt of 
one dollar. All orders for Potatoes will be put on file, and 
be filled as soon as danger from freezing és past. 

Cataloques containing over two hundred varieties of war- 
ranted Garden Seeds, one hundred and twenty-fice of which 
are of my own growing, sent, gratis, to all applicants. 

T warrant three things; 1st. That my seed is genuine. 
2d. That your money shall reach me. 3d. That my seed 
shall reach you. Can the Public ask for anything fairer 
than this? JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

Marblehead, Mass. 


Flower Seeds in Collections. 


The 5 collections that should be sown in every Garden in 
the country are: 











12 Varieties of Finest German Asters for...............-.$1.00 
12 - 5 2 = Oe NS RR Pe - 1.25 
8 = “ French Camellia Balsams for. 1.25 
10 vs * Beautiful Phlox Drummondii f D 
8 = = _ PORSMIRO FOE cs cccccccsscosseces 10 
ALSO COLLECTIONS OF 

100 © * Annuals, Biennials and Perennials, for. 
50 “ “ “ wet, ee 
20 “ “ “ o 

10 “ “ “ “ 
20 - ** More Rare Annuals, - * 
10 “ “ we “ 
2 =(* “ Choice Green-House Seeds, - 
470 “ “ “ be “ 
_ © “ Hardy Biennialsand Perennials, “ 





ALL STRICTLY OUR OWN SELECTION. 
¢#™ Send for our Flower Seed Catalogue. 
J, M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John-st., New York. 


Fort Edward Instituie, N. ¥. 
Sixty dollars for thirteen weeks. Best sustained Boarding 
Seminary in the State. A few vacancies. Spring term, 
March 21, Address REV. J. E, KING, D. D, | 
KNOX’S NURSERY AT YOUR DOOR. — A 
Liberal Offer. See Advertisement on page 117, 
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Henderson & Fleming’s 
SELECTED SEEDS & PLANTS 








FOR 
MARKET GARDENERS AND OTHERS, 
Quart. Bush. 
Beans (Bush), Valentine, Refugee er $10.00 
Beans (Pole), Lima, Seva...........cceee cece ee ete 14.00 
Ounce. lb. 
Beets, Short Top Round, Long Blood.... . A5e. $1.00 
Cabbage (Early), (nve Jersey Wakefield > 12.00 
* (Late), Flat Datch, Drumhead Oe. $5.00 
Carrot, Early Horn, Long Orange ............. 15¢. $1.50 
Cauliflower, Early Paris and Half-Early...... $1.50 15.00 
Celery, New Dwarf White......... ~ecosesaae $12.00 
oa SP PUM napus pcncncsesavasaveabawee 30c. 3.00 
Quart. Bush. 
Corn, Dwarf Prolific, Asylum... ...... . .B0¢. $5.00 
Ounce. ib. 
Cneumber, White Spine, Long Green. ......... . 15. 2.50 
ad Fereing varieties. ...............% . per packet. 
a e. lb. 
Kes Plant, New York Improved Purple........ ie. $7.50 
Lettuce, Simpson, Butter..... ... .....ceee eee 0c. $4.00 
Melon, Citron, Nutmeg and Skillman, ....... We. $1.50 
“ (Water), Ice Cream & Mountain Sprout.15e. $1.50 | 
ie FT NE BPPOEA, ovicsocccccwcwcesvessescsaxe $1.50 
Onions, White, Megget’s Red ........... eee $3.00 
” Large Red, Yellow Dutch 21.50 
Parsley, Extra Dwarf Curled............ 5c. $1.50 
Quart. Bush. 
Peas (Early), Dan, O’Rourl::. “Extra Early.”. .30¢. $7.00 
* (Late) Champion, Brite’: Queen..... 50c. $8.00 
Ounce. Ib, 
Pumpkin, Cheese ............-2.secrsecessesscees 10¢. rh) 
Radish, Scarlet Turi ong Scarilet........... 15¢. $1.50 
Salsify (or Oyster Piz.tit) ......cccccccccceccceees We $2.00 
Spinach, Round 2% PRONE aca asansseapenasen 10¢ fi 
Squash (Bush), numer Crookneck........ 10¢. i) 
- (Late), Boston Marrow, Hubbard......20ce. $2.50 | 
Tomato, Early Smooth Red, Fejee...... vee veees $41.00 | 
Turnip, Red op, Yellow Aberdeen............ 10¢. $1.00 
Herbs, Thyme and Sweet Marjoram ....... 50¢, $6.00 
- Sage and Summer Savory..............+-30€. #4-00 


The above sent by mail to any address on receipt of the 
prices annexed, with the addition of Sc, per }. for postage. 
In packets at Se. each, or 75e. per dozen, free by mail. 


Plants and Roots for Market 
Gardeners and Others, 


Onton Sets, Yellow, 40c. per quart, $2.09 per peck, 
$6.00 per Bushel. 

Onion Sets, White, We. per quart, &3.00 per peck, 
$9.00 per Bushel 
Per Bush. Perv Bol 


Potatoes—Early Goodrich (true) ... . . $3.00 $8.0 





A arly COURZe. ....00.00000002000-000 GAO 7.50 
“ Gleason... . me 3.00 7.50 
» DN, cp vocvennssabepsey ..-- 3,00 7.50 
” PRUNOR osc cub coseenen - te 15.00 
<g CAO, pcnccne voscnncinscosemnaee - 2.00 5.00 


(2 years old,) $1.50 per 100; $10.00 per 1,000 
(1 year old.) $1.00 - $7.50 asd 
Rhubarb, Victoria and Linnwus, $3 per doz.; $15 per 100 
Cabbage Plants (Cold Frame), Wakefield, $1.50 per 100 
$10.00 per 1,000 
(Hot-bed), Wakefield, 75 cents per 100 
$5.00 per 1,000 
Cauliflower, (Cold Frame), $5 per 100; $20.00 per 1,000 
oy (Hot-bed), #2 . $15.00 per 1,000 
Horseradish Sets, 31.00 per 100, $7.50 per 1,000. 


Collection of Flower Seeds, 
(By Mail.) 
‘ ‘ollee tion No. 1, of 25 choice Annuals...................$1 00 


Asparagus, 


o a 


2° of 50 * Annuals and Biennials.. 2 50 
“ “ 3, of 100 “ Annuals, Biennials and 
PRARINNS 0. hssuxc oectccerecckths seesekunsnael 


HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
Seedsmen and Market Gardeners, 
67 Nassauest., New York. 


Our General Catalogue of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds 


is now ready, containing descriptions and plain directions 
vor eultiv ation. Mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 


NEW AND RARE SEEDS. 
Sent “ By Mail, Postage Paid,” on receipt of price affixed. 


OER WAS MAM sscccvnsecnocesss-ece Fer Packet . 
SrriPED LEAVED JAPANESE MAIZE... i " 
EpIBLE PopDDED, Mapras RADISH.... . 
‘TILDEN’S SEEDLING TOMATO..... ....- 2 
NEW WHORTLEBERRY TOMATO.. 
VEGETABLE CATERPILLARS 
VEGETARLE SNAILS.......... 
VEGETABLE WORMS... prssescekhhee 
TiAPSRTA TORADIOO. 060 sovcsccccecceces 5% 


Our Descriptive Catalogue for 1867, mailed on 
application, free. Acdress 
SHEPPARD & CO., Seed Merchants. 

214 Pearl-st., New York, 
LOWER SEEDS BY MAIL.—The Subscriber 
raises about one hundred kinds of Flower Seeds, selected 

from over one thousand varieties, of the most showy and 
attractive. He will furnish, neatly | put up, any 33 kinds on 
the list for $1, and send by mail, with ones. pre-paid. 

G. R. GARRETSON, Flushing, N. Y. 


5 cents, 
= 

















- ‘ 
Flower Seeds, 
PY PACKET. 
Applopappus rubiginosus. A showy Au 
tumn-flowering, hardy Annual, growing about 


3 Jeet high, and producing large terminal co- 

7 ynds of yellow Grindelia-like jower heads... 25 te, 
Aster. New Rose FLowERED, VICTORIA AND 

ORIGINAL CHINESE. 3 splendid varieties, each, GU cts, 
Ipomoea Nebraskiensis. A new aul very 


Novelties in 


showy hardy Morning GlOry......cccccecceceens 10 cts, 
Leptosiphon hybridus. A splendid new va. 
riety oF this desirable hardy ANHual...ccccccces 2 cts, 


Lilium auratum. iis is the first season we 
hare been able to obtain Seeds of this magqnifi- 
cent Lily. They should be started in pots, and 
removed to the open ground when the plants be- 


come well established, 15 seeds for...........0 73 cts, 
Lobelia, * “ Snow-Flake. 99 ) g oor nO cts, 
** Blue King.’ » bedding 50 ct, 

sid pi ioninna.” Plants, 25 cts, 


Lychnis Haageana hybrids. A beauti- 
Sul new variety of this desirable Perennial, of a 
very spor tive character, the colors rarying from 
scarlet, blood-red, purple and orcuge, to white, 








We nick csop inka uboepaab ohh due shan easaisieenene 25 cts 
Primula Sinensis. * Doubt<.”? A great 
Novelty in this charming Greenhouse Annual, 

15 Seeds for J cts. 

** Erecta superba.”’’............. . 50 cta. 

*“Fillicifolia rubra.’’........... 50 cts, 
Pyrethraum rubrum, A splendid deep blood 

colored variety of thishardy Perennial......... 25 cts, 
Salvia splendens. Brilliant bright scarlet 

Bedding Plant....... sGaskee nun oaecneitsenaenwens 25 cts. 


Scabious. “BENARY’s NEw DovusBLe DwarrF.” 

A splendid novelty in Scabious, pr oducing 

rouna-blooming flowers, of beautiful colors,and 

resenrbling the Pompone Chr ysanthemum. SF 25 cts, 
Viola cornuta. Dicarf perennial herbaceous 

Plant, with sinall heart-shaped leaves. yielding 

a succession of delicate manuve-colored flowers, 

A great ac DUS, nu nncdn> 06s sbsenen pace ecdsn 2 cla, 
Viscaria cardinals. A new variety of this 

charming Anna! ofa brilliant mage nta color; 

this Viscaria is quite as important an introduc. 

tion as was the Crimson Flax, to which it is a@ 

very Sulla l COMPANION.......cc.c00-+-sceceeses 2 cts, 
Whitlavia gloxinioides. A very elegant 

novelty, of the same habit as W. grandifiora, 

wilh the addition of a multitude of Gloxinia: 

like blossoms, of which the tube of the corolla is 

a pure white; hardy ANNUAL, ....ccccccceeceeees 50 cts, 
Xeranthemum anuuam striatum fl. pl. 

1 striking new variety of this favorite Erer- 

lasting. The color of the large double lowers 

are blush, striped and tinted with rose, réd,crim- 

son and purple. This new variety will prove 

AN ENVALUADTE ACYUISILION . 00.2020 cecsesccsccecece 
Zea Japonica fol. variegata. STRIPED- 

LEAVED JAPANESE MAIZE. This beautiful or- 

namental corn grows from 4 to & feet high ; the 

Soliage is beautifully and evenly striped or rib- 

boned with alternate stripes of green and white. 

Planted in groups, on a lain, it is the most de- 

sirable of all the large or namental descrip 

PUREE: 5c heskns nhanccbsases ak iehskesnesnesseesnees 25. cla. 

All of the above by mail upon receipt of the amount. 
g@™ Send for our Flower Seed Catalogue, which contains 

also a descriptive list of 100 varieties of French Hybrid 
Gladiolus. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 John Street, New York. 





Assortment of Imported Choicest 
Flower and Garden Seeds, 


from Frederic William Wendel, Nursery and Seed Establish- 
ment, Erfurt, Prussia, for sale by his Sole Agent for the 
United States, Theodore Ch. Wendel, 518 Washington-st., 
Boston, Mass. Correspondence in English and German. 
For Catalogues in E nelish and German, as required, please 
address THEODORE CH. WENDEL, 
518 Washington-st., Boston, Mass. 


Marblehead Mammoth Cabbages ! 


As some cultivators have an impression that these cab- 
bages cannot be fully matured outside of Marblehead, I in- 
vite their attention to the following list of w eights to which 
~* have been grown by some of my customers 








Terry, Crescent City, lowa, has grown ‘them weigh- 
ing “0 fbs., neasuring 56 inches around the solid head. Thos. 
A. Lambert, Becancom, C. W., exhibited three cabbages 
weighing respectively, 40, 42% and 44 ts. John W. Dean, 
St. Michaels, Md., has grown them weighing 33 ths. S. M. 
Shuck, Preston,’ Minn., Ps is raised them weighing 38 tbs, 
when trimmed. EF. Il. Ellis, Etna. Green, Ind. has grown 
them weighing over 30 lbs, A, E. Garrison, Des Moines, 
Iowa, has raise “a them \ weighing 30 hs, James 8. Allen, U nion 
Springs, N. Y., has grown the m weighing 30 Ibs,, when strip- 
ped of loose leaves. Wm. Lee, Jr., Denver City, Colorado, 
las grown them weighing 45 and’ 50 fbs., AS a penalty for 
which the miners of the Mountains call him the “ Big Cab- 
bage Man.” Collins Eaton, Ogdensburgh, N. Y., has ‘Taised 
them weighing 50 tbs. Leonard Choat, Denver City, Col., 
raised one, which when trimmed of waste leaves, weighed 
46 Tbs. P. Sweeney, Loretto, Penn., has grown them weigh- 
ing 43 bs, Sam’l B Ornsbee, Rolling Prairie, Wis., has raised 
them weighing 53 tbs. M. D. Clark, Elyria, Ohio, “has grown 
them weighing 35 ths, Chas, W. Ouen, Little Sioux, “Towa, 
produced quite a lot which weighed from 50 to 60 hs. Hun- 
dreds of others have written me that they have “taken all 
the prizes at the County Fairs.” “Raised the largest Cab- 
bage ever seen in the country,” “Had astonished all their 
neighbors,” “That in sweetness, crispness, and tenderness, 
they were unequaled.” As the original introducer of the 
Mammoth Cabbage, I am prepared. to supply pure seed in 
packages containing about 500 seeds, at 25 cents per package, 
5 packages for $1, and larger quantities at a pr oportionate 
discount, Catalogue of over 200 varieties containing many 
new and rare vegetables, sent gratis to any address. 

JAMES J. H, GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


THAT EVERY FARMER WANTS—A package 

of My Sugar Trough Gourd Seed, 25 cts.; Tilden To- 
mato, 10 cts,; Drew's New Dwarf Pea, 10 cts.; Liberian 
Sugar Cane, 4 0z, 15c. The 4 to one address, 50¢,.. post-paid, 
Send for Circular. Waldo F, Brown, Oxford, Butler Co,, O, 


RANBERRY VINES.—BEST OF BEARERS.— 
In any quantity by me Hundred or Thousand, 
Dr, B, H, STEVENS, Essex, Conn. 




















Gres ory’s Seed Catalog ue, 


Containing One Hundred and twenty-five varieties that I 
grew_myself, besides many kinds imported from France 
and England, and grown by the best Seed growers in the 
United States. Farmers and Gardeners will find in my Cat- 
alogue many new and rare vegetables, some of which are 
not to be found in any other Seed Cat: llogue, As the origi- 
nal introducer of the Hubbard Squash, Marblehead Mam- 
moth Cabbage, Boston Curled Lettuce, and naga other new 
vegetables, I invite the patronage of the public. Catalogues 
sent gratis to all, Those who se ised seed last season 
will receive it without airs | for i 

AMES by ‘H. GREG ORY, 
Marblehead, ’Mass, 


Hovey’s New Minorca Melon. 


A new and extraordinary variety, weighing 20 to_ 30 ts, 
each, with a red flush, 3 inches thick, sweet and delicious, 
Hardy and ope e: uly. Seeds 50 cents per packet. 

HOVEY & CO. 153 North 3 Mar: <et-st., Boston. 


PURE CANE SEED. 


Re ener Sorgo—By Mail, 40 cts. per th.; by Express, 
) Ibs. or less, 25 cts. per .; Over 25 bbs., 15 ets. per b. 


Liberian, Oomseeana and Neeazana—By Mail, 
50 cts. per .; by Express, 25 bs. or less, 30 cts. per B.; 
over 25 ths, 25 cts, per ® Package included. 

Address BLYMYER, NORTON & CO.., 

Successors to 
CLARK SORGO MACHINE CoO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





ixtra Early York Tomato, 


After testing fifteen varieties Ihave found none that will 
compare favorably with this for family and market purposes, 
It is very early—grows to a good market size, lays its fruit in 
large c lusters, well open to the sun, m¢ ikes but liitle vine, and 
is most remarkably prolific, hav ing yielded the past season at 
the rate of 1050 bushels peracre, Packages containing over 
200 seeds, 15 cents each, or 8 for 81. Pack: ages of Tilden'’s 
New Seedling T omato (200 seeds), 15 cents;8 packets for $1. 

Catalogue gratis to all, 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


TILDEN TOMATO. 


The Originator of this Best of all Varicties, = 
send seed enough for 200 plants, post-paid, on receipt of 2 
cents; 3 packets, 50 cents; 12 pac ‘Kets. $2.00, 

Address HENRY TILDEN, Davenport, Towa. 


GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 
A DESCRIPTIVE RETAIL CATALOGUE 


WITH 
REDUCED PRICES, 


eultiyation, will be 











Containing practical information for 
sent to all who apply for it. 
G. R. GARRETSON, Flushing, %. Y. 
Striped Leaved Japanese Maize. 
Package containing about 4) seeds of this new ornamen- 
tal plant sent to any address, for 25 cents. Dealers supplied 
with packages or seed in bulk at a ‘liber al discount. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
Potato Onion Sets! 


Five Dollars a 
Marblehead, Mass. 








Eleven Dollars a Barrel; 
Bushel. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 


SEED POTATOES 


Early Goodrich, Harison, Cuzco, Gleason, Copper mine, 
Calico, Monitor. Pinkeye- Rustycoat, White Peach Blow, 
Fluke, Union, Holbrook, Early Cottage, Sebec, and other 
varieties will be mailed, in packages containing 4 pounds of 
either variety, post-paid to any addr HPO receipt of One 

Dollar. For larger quantities and Address 
REISIG & HEXA} New Castle, 
Ww este i ester Co., N. Y. 
SEED POTATOES BY MAIL: A $1 INVESTMENT. 
E, WILLtIaMs :—Dear Sir.—I_ planted the Early Goodrich 
potatoes soon after receiving them, and from the 4 ths, raised 
434 bushels. They are a first-class t: ible potato, earlier than 
the Mercer, and not more than a tb, of small ones in all 1 
raised. The Cuzco did as well as last year, and the C ‘op: 
permine a little better. Ido not think the Early Goodrich 
can be beat in size and productiveness as an early, potato, 
and_as for a table potato it is the best I raised ont of 16 kinds. 
Yours truly, A. E. TREADWAY, Ravic de Giaee, Mad, 
Address E, WILLIAMS. Montclair, N. J. 


SEED POTATOES. — 


Early Goodrich, at ey er bbl.; Callao, also gl and 
excellent, $5.50 per bbl.; Gleason, late, $5.00 per bbl. ;° Cali- 
C0, late, $5.00 per bbl. The above GOODRICH SEEDLINGS, 
raised by myself from seed tirst obtained from Mr. Goodrich 
and his successor, will be furnished for cash at the prices 
named, and forwarded as airected by rail or express, ayoid- 
ing shipments in freezing weather 

EDWARD C, ALL EN, West Meriden, Conn, 


SEED POTATOES. 
Per Peck. Per. a Per bbl. 
$6.00 








Dec. 11, 66. 











Early Goodrich and Gleason. ...85 cts. 
RPMAMOD sax 56suphnss Sauniesesaeaone .7 cts. Po $5.00 
Any twoor the ‘three ‘kinds’ sent in a barrel if des red, 


Orders filled in the order received, and the tubers forwarded 
by Rail or Express, as directed, as soon as all danger of 
freezing is past 4 the spring. Address 

™ § TALCOT’ l, Oswego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 





Tomatoes and Potatoes. 
MAUPAY’S SUPERIOR and TILDEN, the two best mar- 
ket varieties. Sent by mail in 25 cent packages. GOOD- 
RICH and other seedling Potatoes, A_ full assortment of 
Garden and Field Seeds of choicest quality. Apply for Cir 


culars 
‘WILLIAM ar. Seed Grower and Importer, 
803 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


doctqprs, broyg ers, puypiishers TT it, 
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Farmers ‘and Gardener 


Many of you have thus far found the purchase of Garden 
Seed the most unsatisfactory and most vexing of all your in- 
vestments, Now, /f you will stand by me, I propose to change 
all this, and make a revelution in the seed business by my 
three warrants. Ist. I will warrant my seed to be what it 

urports to be in kind and quality: 2d. I will warrant. that 
the money you send for seed shall reach me; and 3d. I will 
warrant that the seed you order shall reach you. 

Thus, you see, I take all the risks on myself, I know that 
in doing this I shall maké some losse s, but I have contidence 
that the good sense of the farmers and gardeners of the 
United States will stand by me in this new movement, and 
so tar increase my business as to enable me to bear all such 
josses and continue the business on the “three warrants” 
basis. Stand by me and I will stand by you! Catalogues 
sent gratis to all. , bee the advertisement headed “Gre: gory's 


Seed Catalogue.’ 
JAMES Jd. H. GREGORY, 
M: r blehead, MAss. 





















‘ansemond Sweet Po- 


tatoes for Seed, 


Price $4.00 per bushel; $10.00 per 
barrel of 3 bushels. Reasonable 
discount on large orders. Plants 
also in proper season, This variety 
is successfully grown at the North. 
Send for our Cireular of directions, 
ete. MURRAY & CO., 
Foster's Crossings, 
Warren Co., Ohio, 
BUSHELS NANSEMOND AND BE R- 


MUDA SE E =D SWEET POTATOES for sale 
(A reasonable disc ount on 








sO0K 


at $13.00 per bbl. of 3 bush, each, 
large orders and to seed dealers.) Itesponsible Agents 
wanted to sprout our Potatoes on Shares. Addre 
TEN BROOK PIERCE & CO., Roc kville, Ind., 
or South Pass, Union'Co., Ill. 


Given —s. Given Away!! 
For particulars see E. B. Jenning’s Catalogue of Plants, 
Seeds, &c. Sent, aes “pe i “py mail. Send forit. Direct to 
EDWIN B. JE4 NINGS, Southport, Fairfield Co., Conn, 


Onion Seed and Onion Raising. 


i will send, post-paid, t7~e Round Early Yellow Danvers 
Mnion Seed, either trom my own raising, grown from the 
most Ci arefully selected stock, or grown by the originator of 
this fine onion himself, at $2 per %., with ‘liberal deduction 
on large quantities, There are two ‘or three varieties in the 
market sold as Danvers Onion, but mine being grown by 
the originator himself, and from his stock, I warr: int it to 
be the true sort, and every seed of the past season’s gr ow th. 
W. M. Thompson, of Fon du Lac, Wis. writes me, “The 
seed I bought of you last year was excellent, not a peck of 
scullions from three pounds of see d.”——W. 8. Rai ney, Esq. 
Columbia, Tenn., writes me: ‘* Asan experiment I orderec 
from you last spring g, some of your Onion Seed. I sowed 
them in the same pie ce of ground, under the same culture 
with seed of ny own growing g. Yours produced more than 
double as many as mine.” All purchasers can rely upon 
my seed being fully up to last year’s standard. The Danvers 
Onion will produce from one-fourth to one-third more per 
acre than any other variety, and is more salable, and at a 
higher price in market. Iso Large Red Wethersfield, 
Early Red Globe (very early, “productive and popular), Late 
Red Globe (new, very pl rodue tive), every seed w arranted of 
the past season's gi owth, 77 so the’ very choicest of seed stoc. k, 
at $2 per tb; post-paid. My Treatise on “Onion Raising,"— 
a covered pamphlet of 32 pages—illustrated by 15 engravings, 
containing full directions for every step inthe process—from 
selecting the ground to marketing the crop, forwarded post- 
paid, to any address for 30 cents. "If any person on perusal 
of it does not find that he has his money's worth, he may 
return it and I will versa the money. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


OSAGE ORANGE SEED, 


Just received on Consignment from Texas, and pe A 
tresh and new, for sale in asennuce to suit, by pound or 
bushel. PLANT & BRO., St. Louis, Mo. 
























25,000 Osage ‘Hedg e Plants for Sale. 


Strong, one year old. = 
H. M. ENGLE, Mariett ay Pa. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Agriculturist, Jucunda, Lennig’s White, New Jersey Scar- 
let, $1 per doz., $2 per fifty, $3 per hundred, Sent*by mail 
post-paid, For other varieties and circular address 

REISIG & HEXAMER, Neweastle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


200,000 AGRICULTURIST STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Price reduced to $1.50 100, os 1000. 


GREAT RipPaway, $1.00 doz., or $6.00 
ao DEN QUEEN, very —_ $1.00 oy 85.00 100. 
| J 5.00 


3 400, true $1.6 
ra, $1 “00 stag $6.00 100, 
L } ary sweet, $1.00 doz., 3.00 100, 

GREEN PROLIFIO, large and fine, $1 001 ), $8.00 1000. 

WILSON, the best for market, $1.00 100, $8. 00 1000. 

For particuls urs, see February No. . page 75. Scarlet Seed- 
lng, a new Raspberry, perfectly hardy, a large, beautiful 
scarlet berry ; much better than the Philadelphia, and more 
hardy. Plants, 3.00 doz., $15.00 100, 

Address VM. S, CARPE NTER, 156 Reade- aN. YY. 


10, 00 SUBSCRIBERS WANTED to send 

for $10, oe st-paid, Lists of Berry Plants, 
offered” in last No., page 75, JOHN §, COLLINS; Moores: 
Own, N, Jerse y; or send fora Descriptive C atalogue gratis, 


Strawberry Plants, 

Jucunda or Knox’s 700, Metealf’s £ arly, Agriculturist, Jer- 
Sey Scarlet, Brooklyn Scarlet, Wilson's Albany, and Triomph 
:de Gand. For sale by , AG & ¢ 

_Y. 


c.L. 
_ Prices on application, Lockport, N 
mon’ T DEPEND UPON YOUR NEIGHBORS 
tor berries, taise your own. JOHN S. COLLINS, 


Moorestown, N. J. has a good selection ; offers them chea 
#20 Feb. No., p. 74, or send for Descriptive Catalogue grat 8, 





























HOICE : VARIETIES of STRAWBERRY Plants 
at low rates. Price list gratis, SAM'’L C. DkECO au, 
Recklesstown, Burlington Co, N.J. 











B | BARN ES’ M AMMOTH STRAWBERRY. 


Tne Best For MARKET.—This plant originated at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., with Mr. D. H. Barnes, from whom we ob- 
tained the entire stock. it is a perfect plant (requires no 
mixing) ; hardy. vigorous, and productive. 

Fruit, uniforinly large, or very large, of a bright crimson, 
regular in shape, of a sub-acid taste, and unsurpassed in 
keeping and carrying qualities. 

It was brought into market last season, at S. B. Conover’s, 
260 and 261 West W ashington Market, foot of Fuiton Street, 
who sold the Fruit the past season, to whom we refer, 

Our stock of Plants for sale is limited, we being quite 
anxious to have the Berry brought before’ the people one 
more season, when we think it will recommend itself. 

Price, per “dozen, $5.00; per 100, $25.00. Sent by mail or 


express, 
TEN EYCK BROTHERS, 
Middletown Point, N. J. 


The Best Three Market Berries. 


Plants by Mail Post-paid. 
For $10 we will send to any Post-office in the United States: 


12 Plants Philadelphia y Blacker 
me Pe hed ch Early Blackberry. 





3 “  Kittatinny 
Send P. 0. St: mer for Catalogues ® 
ILLI AM PARRY, 
Cc innaminson, N.d. 





a geloerd gas ed PLANTS, of Best Quality _ 
+ Varieties. For prices, etc address, JOHN H. BAWDEN 
Freehold, Monmouth Co., N. J. 


Strawberries and Small Fruits, 


Stinger’s Seedling Strawberry, a new variety of great ex- 
cellence ; 3; P hiladelphia Raspberry ,and other Small Fruits. 
Cire ace a _ atio 

LIAM 1 HACKER, Seed Grower and Importer, 
803 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


AGRICULTURIST "STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
at $10 per 1,000 grown in meadow soil, which gives them 


rices 
f "Had 








leading varieties at low 


extra good roots. Other 
CHAS, L. WILLIT 


also, Wilson’s Blackberry Plants, 
donfleld, N.J. 


Poughkeepsie Small Fruit Nursery. 


Purchasers of STRAWBERRY PLANTS, GRAPE VINES, CUR- 
RANTS, RASPBERRIES, and other Small Fruits, are particu- 
larly requeste d to send for a Catalogue of the Poughkeepsie 
Small Fruit Nursery. None but first class stock sent out, 
and at the very lowest rate. Extra strong plants, and true 
toname, of “ Agriculturist * Straw berry, td A. per 1,000, 
and “Jucunda” or “Knox's = "at $4.00 7 100, &e., &¢ ‘ 
Address, EDWIN M ARSH ALL, 

Poughkeepsie, N. 


4 Ibs., by Mail, for $1.00. 


Harrison, FE. Goodrich,Gleason or Cuzco Potatoes ; French’s 
Seedling, and Albany Strawberry Plants, sent by mail, ore- 
paid, for $1.00 per 100. Hubbard ‘Squash, Boston Curled Let- 
tuce, Winningstadt rae Stone Mason Cabbage Seed, ipe — 
per package. P. SUTTON, Beverly, Burlington Co., 


~ M ALL FRI ITs! EXPRESS CH ARGES PRE- 

PAID.—Miami Raspberry is with us a better berry, great- 

er bearer, longer season, and stronger and hardier bush than 

Doolittle. I offer a large stock of both the above, also other 

taspberries, Blac kberries and Strawberries, Send for de- 

scriptive Price List to JOHNSTON’S NURSERY, South 
Bend, Indiana, 


JUCUNADA, or Knox’s 700, 


Strawberry Plants. Warranted true. For sale by 
C. L. HOAG & co., Lockport, N. Ys 














gDdHILADELPHIA, the largest, best, 
prolific, hardy R ASPBE RRY. 12 pi: ints, 3; 
Barberry Hedge Plants, $8 per 1,000. 
Early Goodrich Potatoes, per bushel, $3; per barrel, . 
Address, il. BERST, Erie, Pa 
LANTS.—Wilson E: wly Blackberry, $ 850 per 50; 
cg oa agg geo $18 per 100; Agriculturist Straw- 
berry, $10 per Other leading varieties at low rates, 
Cc atalogues aod oa CHAS. COLL INS, Moorestown, N. J. 
STRAWBERRIES. 
BLACKBERRIES. 
RASPBERRIES. Send for Cay: 
SAMUEL L, ALLEN, Cinnaminson, N. 


—O. K. Be B. Pe 


IMPORTED NURSERY 
for sale by G R AOUX, 42 42 Cedarst., 


and most 
100 for $20. 











STOCKS| 
New York City. 


APPLES, Common Douein ai and Paradise. 
Cc reer RY ‘ Mahaleb and Mazzard. 
PE Pe 2 years. 


Angers and Fontenay. 
SPRUCE, 2 and: roe transp‘d, 

AND SCOTC Ss. 

GLADIOLUS. | and post grafted, new and old sorts, 


AEONIES, Named sorts. 
NEW STRAWBERRY. Gloede’s Perpetual, fine. 


NEW PEARS. 


Beurre Clairgeau, anoble pear, grows to24 pounds weight. 
Described on page 63, February No. 

Dana's ere the best winter pear known, pumme like a 
Sweetmeat. Described on page 62, February 

American Beauty, or Dorsorn’s, a new Amerie “a soowiee. 
beautiful and good, scarlet and yellow; ripening in July 
medium. 2 grafts of each, $1.50; 12 of eac h, $5. .00 ; 30 of 
each, $10.00; or $10.00 per 100 for either variety. 2 grafts 
each of Bartle tt, Seckel and Sheldon will be added tree of 
cost, if wanted. Grafts well packed and sent free by mail. 
Deseret, a new currant, discovered by Horace Greeley in 
Utah. F ruit as large as the Cherry, sweet, and a — 
bearer, perfectly hardy, aa plants, $1.00, All the above 
sent free by mail. Addr 

PW. CARPENTER, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


HIGHLAND FRUIT FA RM. 


Strawberry Plants for Sale, strong healthy plants, well 
rooted, carefully packed to carry safely. 
Wilson’s Albany, $5 per 1000. Send for Price Lis 
0,5, TILLSON, Highland, N.Y. 


i foot high, 


























~ BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, 


Osage Orange Hedge Plants.—Strong, selected, 
one year, packed in good order, 1,000, $3; 5,000, $13; 10,000, 
$25. Apple and Pear Trees, all sizes. Early Rich- 
mond Cherry, Apple Root Grafts, best quality. 
Kittatinny and Wilson’s Early Blackberry. 


Grapes.—lona, Ives, Israella, Norton's, Concord, Hart- 
ford, Rogers’ Hybrids, &c., &c. 

Nursery Stocks, general assortment. Sweet Brier 
Seedlings, 32.50 per 100. Peach Seeds, fresh, frozen 
packed, $3 per bush. Osage Orange and Pear Seeds. 

Evergreens, Shade Trees, immense stock, all sizes. 

Althea, Dbl. Named, fine collection, 2 ft., 100, $12. 

Roses and Dahlias, extra large, fine collection, 
Green-house, Bedding and Garden Plants. 
Send red stamp each for 3 Catalogues, Wholesale, Retail 
and Bedding Plants. 

F. K. PHCENIX, Bloomington, Ill. 


REID'S NURSERIES. 


Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

A fine Stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Evergreena, 
Grape Vines, Roses, Shrubs, &c., &e. 

75,000 Norway Spruce at $35 per 1000. 

Also, a large lot of Honey Locust and Osage Orange, one 
year old, strong plants, 

Catalogues forwarded on application, 

DAVID L, BUCHANAN, 
___Snecessor to Wm, Reid, | 
5 h| "¢ 
GRAPE VINES. 

Iona, Israella, Adirondac, Concord, Diana, 
Hartford, Rogers’, &c., &e. Prices too low to Ad- 
vertise in this Paper without injury to the Trade. By the 
use of my patent process, I am enabled to produce the largest 
and best vines for future growth and productiveness, grown 
on the American Continent. See cnt in Sept. No., page 334. 
Send for Terms to those forming Clubs, which is worthy or 
particular attention 

If Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue is wished, 


two red stamps, —_—- 
. L. PERRY, Canandaigua, p> & 


GRAPE VINES. 








send 








Hundred, Thousand. 

Tonas, Extra larg is casaceideatabueebas $100 $800 

1 Extra fine.. daaataaues 80 600 

Staewaune 60 500 

Isr ctl a8, etre large.. 100 800 

_ 1, Extra 90 G00 

ba 60 500 
Adirondaes, No. 1 Lavenacusdenbademesantaians 2 
Peewee eres er eeeseseseee a7 
Delaware L hk. ere. tor immediate bearing. 60 


HUSTED & HAZELTON, 


Delaware, O, 
GRAPE VINES! 





GRAPE VINES ! 


I have on hand a large stock of most excellent Grape 
Vines, including both the older and well Known sorts, and 
the newer varieties. These vines are unsurpassed in quality 
and are offered at entirely reasonable rates. Priced Cata- 
logues sent to all applicant, and specimens sent on rec eipt 
of ag nee 100. W. HERENDEEN, Macedon, 

Feb. 7, 1! Wayne Co., N. Y. 

(FORMERLY. THOMAS & HERENDEEN.) _ 

‘ Yel 
~ GRAPES ! 


GRAPES! GRAPES! 


Concord, 100,000 Catawba from Vines never 


| 300,000 
mildewed or rotted, "20, 000 Hartford, 10,000 Delaware; 


Norton’s Virginia, Diana, Clinton, and all other good sorts 
of Grape V ines, Currants, R taspberry, Straw berry, and other 
Plants, cheaper than anywhere else, tor sale. 

DR. H. SCHRODER, Bloomington, 


1,000. 000 Grape Vine Cuttings for Sale. 


Norton’s Vege. 12 Dollars per 1000 Cuttings, by 10,000 ov 
more, only 10 Dollars. Concord and other sorts che: aper. 


Tilinois. 





Send ‘stamp for Catelogne and Essay on Grape Culture, to 
DR. H. SCHRODER » Bloomington, Mlinois, 
ONCORD GRAPE VINES—25 5,000 one y ar and 2 


years’ old, grown with great care by long ¢ amines from 
our own Vine vard of 8 years’ productive bearin 
TE CK BROTHEL 8, 
"iiddistown Point, N. J. 


pox: and ISRAELLA ¢ Grape Vines. For sale hy 
. L. HOAG & CO., 
Lockport, 


HAAGE & ‘SCHMIDT, 


Nursery and Seedsmen, Erfurt in Prussia. 


The English, French and German Edition of their Trade 
Seed List may abe had _on application to Mess Austin, 
Baldwin & Co., 72 Broadway, New York, or direct. Also, 
their retail listof Plants and Seeds, the latter ex:ending 
above Eleven Thousand kinds alone, Further, their List of 
Bulbs and Roots the largest collection ever offered. 


SONA Vines and Iona Wood for Sale at reduced 
. prices. Address MOORE & RICHARDSON, Geneva, N.Y. 
STRAWBERRIES, 
CRANBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, 
BLACKBERRIES, GRAPES, &C. 


Be sure and 
It ° Ly or 





N.Y. 








All the newer and old sorts at lowest rates, 
send for a copy of my Descriptive Catalogue. 


valuable information, as to ly; growing, &c. See 
opinion of the Agriculturist in last issue, under SF of 
**Catalogues Received.” Price, 10 cts 


Address = A. M. PURDY, South Bend, Ind. 


MAL 1L FRUITS.—Full instructions for cultiva- 


ting, picking and marketing. Also, a cut and description 
with directions for making my Premium Fruit Shipping 


Case, Also, how to prepare the Oil ate for wrapping 
plants rb mail, Also, 4 Congy Panag e information in 
my new Price List. 


6 10 
JOHNSTON'S SURSERY South Bend, Indiana, 














[ Marc, 


AGRICULTURIST. 
AT REDUCED RATES. 
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“s Offer their vines for the Spring at the following very low rates: 7 It accords neither with our taste nor our principies to assert that our 
DELAWARE.............- 1 year, No, $150 per 1000. vines have never been approached in quality by those of any other propa- 
: a ae gators, The vines must speak for themselves, and those who wish to pur- 
teeeee NO. a9 qj) chase largely are sutliciently wise to accept the evidence of the vines rather 
” No. : ” } than the assertion of thegrower, To account forthe abundant roots of our 
.2 years, No, { plants it is only necessary to say that ours is the open border culture, 
— Xn 4 i We have discarded the pot-culture because the roots are thereby inevita- 
. ee bly cramped, and in value as far as_ possible from the model roots of our 
DEM AGeaghecdbiuswarnsinaceees 1 year, No. q figure, while the costs of pots and the labor necessary to insure this forced 
eg et Bek Sie ‘ No, ‘ y { cramping compels the grower to sell at prices so high as to forbid purchase 
‘ No “ i for extensive planting. 
i b aici am ‘ ‘ { We have reduced our prices very low, because we deem it more profitable 
PONS LAS. Ly ohh ay elec eagle si _Aiessias Siw ii D to sell a thonsand DELAWARES at 10 cents each, ora thousand 
IVES’ SEEDLING. l year, No, “¢ : ° 4 IONAS at 20 cents each, than one-third of that quantity at double those 
NORTONS VIRGINIA. * \Fe.i;% = . é rates. 
‘Ce lt | re “ No.3. ¢ “ \ Those who wish to pone many acres cannot afford to buy at the high 
ISRAELUA . a = : ee rates at which some valuable varieties have been hitherto sold, and our 
Bata de eeeee-ceeeereens 0, 2, $60 per 100, q large culture demands for its outlet extensive planting. Our plan is thus 
CREVELING.............. a9 No. by low prices to insure large sales, 
LN 2 ae epee. * §6§No ‘h) Our present stock of DELAWARE and IONA remaining from the 
BOGERS? 4 15, 19.......... “ No.4, . y culture of last year, is about 160,000 plants. 
ADIRONDAC, ALLEN’S HYBRID and REBECCA, $39 per 100. f For the excellence of these varieties it is not necessary for us to vouch, 
For other Vines, see Retail Catalozue. { Their surpassing qualities are known to all, and the general opinion of 
sadne " ce 2 : uy { the DELAWARE was well expressed at the late Convention of Fruit 
Address PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N. Y. Growers, at Rochester, where the Delaware ranked first and the Iona next 
All the vines we offer are grown without bottom heat, from well ripened wood, and in good, by large majorities, 


injured by extra manuring, 
Our No, 1 plants 


deep soil, not 


Tn cla ing we make no ertras, 





and their average quality is not allowed tobe diminished by 


retailing as extras, 





are the largest and best of our stock, 


the largest for YAS 


selecting 


safe. 











SWEET CORN FOR SEED. 
Russell's Improved Sweet Corn is now for Sale 
At the Wooden Willow Ware and 
House Furnishing Store, 

NO, 243 SEATE-ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
This Corn has large ears, fine and delicions flavor, and is 
three weeks earlier than any other Sweet Cornin the State, 


of equal size and quality. It needs no recommendation to 
it. Those who have not, are referred 





Dwarf Pear Trees, | 


3,000 Bartletts, Duchesse @ Angoulemes and Louise 
Bonne de Jerseys, 3to 7 years old, 4 to 10 feet high, in bearing 
condition at & price, to thin out orchards, 


WILLIAM Y. BEACH, Wallingford, Conn. 
=+— ee Se ee - —-- = 
Noveities in Vegetable Seeds. 

@ PACKET, 
Same style of pods as 


Brack Wax Busu BEANS. 





if . OLIVES’ SEEDLING, we have remaining only 20,000. 

; ot this variety from rot or mildew, and its very rapid, hardy growth, make 

it one of the most reljable yarieties~one of the few which are absolutely 
. 


The freedom 


PARSONS & 


SING SING GRAPE VINES, 
The Best in the Market. 


_All my large stock of No. 1 and No. 2, Iona and Israella 
Vines is sold, except a small quantity I have reserved to use 
in filling retail orders, 

As has been the case every season, the demand for really 
good vines, has been beyond my ability to supply. That my 
vines sell so readily at Sull rates, argues well that the quality 
ot vines offered will hereafter have much to do with their 
sale. Buy good vines at a good price, rather than vines ad- 
vertised at reduced rates. You may be sure that with the 
present great demand for vines, all of good quality will be 








those who have eaten it. I rete . : > a “ 
to Hon. James EF, English and Hon. John Woodruff of this 9 Bei a Pole, and equat tot in quali- cts sought after at good prices.—Send for Price List. 
State. It has brought fifty cents per dozen ears in New A Nested Arete noes Sap S ESI ol hel ahd ty siees ee sad . J. F. DELIOT, Vine Grower, Sing Sing, M. Y 
Haven the last three years, The greatest trouble has been, I Giant Wax PoLe Beans. Pods Srom 6 to 9 inches ’ C A , sing Sing, I. Y. 
could not raise enough to supply the demand, This year I SOI, RUBIO WUCCOUTOR 5. a.s soos ss snap cosseececsnes 23 cts. GRAPE VENES 
have thought it best to let the public have the seed, and all TRIMBLE'S CELEBRATED SUGAR Corn. The sweet- - z eee 
those that want can have it, by ordering or calling soon. “est variety in cultivation... Ss 23 cts. | , Good Plants! Low Prices!! Delaware, Iona, Israclla, Ad- 
It will require about forty ears to plant one acre, Those 7 (gaiesediagaty albegirh aks ea a ghee as pear oka irondac, Concord, Hartford, Creveling, Allen’s White Hy- 
that raise early corn for New York and other cities, will get SLACK PEKIN EGG PLANT. A great acquisition, brid, Rebecca, Maxatawney, Union Village, Ives’ Seedling, 
more than double for their crop, if they plant this corn, as Jruit round, black and most delicious flavor; the —_ a and many others. Kirtland Raspberry, the best, hardy, 
all the markets cannot be supplied this year, I sold in Joliage is bronze and very ornamental, ......++. 2) CtK. early, red kind; Agriculturist and Jucunda Strawberries; 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four, two hundred and_ thirteen GIANT CasTLe Leek. Extra large and solid...... 25° ets. Houghton Gooseberry, Currants, &c. Send stamp for full 
dollars worth raised on three quarters of an acre of ground, 2 OUARY Catalogue, to GEO. W. CAMPBELL, 
besides what we ate and gave away, - will _— it to any Saw arse Wideusnn Pasa, grouting but 13 ee oe A Delaware, Ohio. 
lace in the United States for three dollars per dozen, or at NEW TAR ATERLO ZAS, growing 1g os —— = 5 en ee 
The chad rate for any number of ears, any way I may be di- Seet high, Avery Great CVOPPEP........eeee eee VO } 4,000 Acres BaD Grapes g 
rected, or willsend a package or any number of packages, McLEAn’s WonDERFUL PEAs. New wrinkled va- | c dew I ’ tind ; ; 
cach comaining cough to = about >  ipagataigeaaiacaimaadl PIG GPOWUNG BIE GAGA, 5 5 ics scssevnccnecsctvess 1.0 | = Sandusky, Kelly’s Island and vicinity. Midst which are 
live cents per package, by mail postage paid. TLEAN’s RPICTREANP . Py new wp 21 ~ & . r ‘ne ~ { —_ etaa 
oe ene eae eT te CALVIN. RUSSELL, New Haven, | oat ony tag r nero rinkl J ; The cme | porn a - series, 
Ys FCC AGM. .c..cssccceree sevves | M. H. LE S& ., Proprietors. 


Conn.,, with money enclosed, will be attended to promptly. 
CALVIN RUSSELL. 

The undersigned, having used in our families the above 
described corn, do most cheerfully concur in all that is 
stated as to its good qualities, JAMES FE. ENGLISH, 
JOHN WOODRUFF. 


#@ PACKET, 
NEw WHorrTLeBERRY TOMATO. A ner and entire- 
ly distinct variety, from California, producing 
edible fruit of the size, color and general appear- 
ance of the’ Whortleberry, very desirable for 








Plants sent by mail, by Express or by freight at low rates. 
All our roots lifted before severe frost, and kept in perfect 
condition over winter in frost-proof cellars in sand. 

Grape Wood cut in the fall and storedin cellarin moss and 
sand.—IvES SEEDLING, 2 few 1000 eyes from Col, Waring’s 


” } New Haven, Feb. 4, 1866, Pickling GNA HGTV. ....02000000020000008 00000 25 «ces. Vineyard; Delaware, Iona, Rogers’ No, 15, Catawba and 
The undersigned certify that we sold for Calvin Russell ALSO Israella.—Our Circular and Price List sent to all applicants 
48 GRATIS.—It contains an illustration, natural size, of the 


what early sweet corn he brought to market in 1856, for fifty 
cents per dozen, which did'nt half supply the demand, while 
any other corn in market was selling for less than one half 
the above price. SHLEFFELE & BASSERMAN., 


BRIDGEMAN’S 


ANNUAL DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICED CATALOCUE 


#@ QUART. | 
THE CELEBRATED NAPOLEAN PEAS, The finest 
dwarf wrinkled marrow variety in cultivation, 
growing 3 Feet high. ....cccccccccccccccseccseees ; 
All of the above by mail on receipt of the amount annexed, 
ct? Send for our Vegetable Seed Catalogue. 


3. M. THORBURN & C@., 


15 John Street, New York, _ 


® cts, 


Ives Seedling, its history and what the most disinterested 
authorities say of it. Address, at once, 
yi _ CM. HW. LEWIS & CO., Sandusky, Ohio. a 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY NURSERIES, 
Pleasantville, N. W. 
(On Harlem Railroad.) 


EDWARD J. CARPENTER, Prop’r. 


The Sabscriber begs to inform his friends and the public 


¥ Lb B 
KITCH E ey CAR DE N 0. KK. ® 8 | a _ er pep a re op gE meng near Pleasantville, 
{ ; : toes and has a finely grown stock of TREES, PLANTS, &c¢., and re- 
The quality of the KITTATINNY is thus expressed by the | spectfully solicits EASTERN BUYERS betore givine their 
and Editor of the N. Y. World on receipt of some fruit. “We | ordersto WESTERN AGENTS to call and examine this stock 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 


Also his 


NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 
FLOWER SEEDS, 


including novelties for 1367, are now ready; and mailed 
free to all applicants, 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
No. 816 Broadway, New York. 








confess to being skeptical when told a_better blackberry 
than the Lawton had been found. * * But justice compels 
us to acknowledge that never before have we tasted such 
Blackberries as those sent us by Mr. Williams. In the first 
place, the berries are large, deep colored, and firm in flesh, 
even when fully ripe—good marketing qualities. Second, 
they are sweet, juicy, melting in the mouth, more like a new 
Pine Strawberry than like a Blackberry, andare of excellent 
flavor.” The quality of my plants is so much superior to 
those usually sent out, even at higher prices, as to elicit uni- 
versal commendation. For theabove article in full and oth- 
er testimonials see my New Catalogue, now ready, for 2 
stamps. Order carly as the stock is very limited. 
Address E. WILLIAMS, Montclair, N. J. 


of Trees. Our planting now covers over! twenty acres of 
ground, well stocked with the choicest varieties, 

MJ ORTON’S VIRGINIA SEEDLING LAYERS 
+% For Sale. No.1 at $300, No. 2, $200 per 1000. Concord at 
$100 per 1000. Clinton at $75 per 1000, Terms, cash on delivery, 
or collected by express. The plants may also be ordered from 
Mr, John Trumpy. Brooklyn, Cuyahoga Co., O.. or Messrs. 
Schwill & Bros., Seed Merchants, No, 69 and 71 Maine-st. 

Cincinnati, O, GEORGE NESTEL, 

Mascoutah, St. Clair Co., Ill. 








_ PEACH TREES.—A few thousand very fine trees, 1 year 
from bud, Address G. H. BANTA, Tappantown, N. Y. 
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JUCUNDA, OUR 1700.----GROWN BY J. KNOX, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“The illustrations we give (as above), are drawn from Nature ; and we can say, are not exaggerations of the specimens which were selected at Pittsburgh, when we were there in June, 


and seit to Philadelphia the next day.” 


THOMAS MEEHAN, Editor Gardeners’ Monthly. 


“The above Engraving is a faithful representation, drawn from actnal specimens of fine fruit grown on the KNox Frvit Fary, at Pittsburgh.” A. W. HARRISON. 


“Its lowers are perfect, and fruitful to an enormous extent. I last year counted trusses that had ninety per cent. of perfect fruit upon them, as compared with the number of flowers. 


A most remarkable point of value in this variety is the great number of extra large berries. 


I saw great quantities, ten to twelve berries of which filled a pint. These, you must remen- 


her, were not merely a few selected ones for the exhibition tables, but there were bushels of them sold eyery day in market, which brought one dollar per quart, This is equal to four or 
GEORGE M. BEELER, late Secretary Indiana Hert. Society. 

“T entirely concur in the statement there made (at the meeting of the Ohio Pomological Society, held in Cincinnati, December, 1865,) as to its great productiveness, its large and uniform 
size, and its protracted fruitage, but, more especially, as to its brilliant color, perfect form, and extreme beauty, and consider it the most remarkable fruit of its class that has ever 


five cents each, and may be considered rather profitabie.” 


come under my observation.” 


DR, JOHN A, WARDER, 


Vor further information, in reference to this, the most valuable of all our Strawberries, send 10 Cents for our Catalogue. 


Our stock of well-rooted and vigorous plants is yery large this season, which we offer at the following greatly reduced prices: 


12 PNM soos asin icives vecireabewevcewses sacaWassacamened 


100 ° 


sos 0beeecebbesecouscete cee 
Ue dwaweesaatwestienee $5.00. 


eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee Pew ereeetetneeeet 


3000 


1000 Plants......:..5++- 


edtanseebs needs Melosttions Deda coaceassccent cose: ae eet Oem 
Be re TTC er rT rt ... $100.00, 


For Vines and Plants BY MATL, see extraordinary inducements oa page Ti, February No, of Agriculturist.—— ORDER EARLY, 


SEVEN 
VARIETIES OF 


GRAPES, 


Which are reliable, healthy, hardy, vig- 
orous, productive, of good quality, and 
very valuable, 

CONCORD.—DBest known and most popular. 


HARTFORD. » Best very early, yet thoroughly 
CREVELING. 5 tested. 


MARTHA—WHITE CONCORD.—Best White. 
BLACK HAWK ..—Perhaps tie earliest of all grapes of 
any merit. 


IVES. ? 


. Best American wine grapes, 
RENTZ. 3 _— 


For $13 we will send to any Post-Office address in the 
United States, post-paid, and guarantee their safe cartilage, 


ohe each of the above seyen valuable kinds, 


For full description and much valuable information on 





Grape Culture, send 10 Cents for Catalogue. 


SEVEN 


VARIETIES OF 


TRAWBERRIES 


Of largest size, best quality and greatest 
yield. 

JUCUNDAOUR NO. 700,.—Largest and most yalu- 

able of all. 

FILLMORE.=Next in Value, 


GOLDEN SEEDED. a 
BURR’S NEW PINE. 5 Best very early, 


WILSON .—Dest for canning. 
TRIOMPHE DB GAND. : 
AGRICULTURIST, 


The above list comprises the best eariy, medium and late 
maturing varieties, and makes a very complete collection. 














For $5 we will send to any Post-Office address in the Uni- 
ted States, post-paid, and guarantee their safe carriage, 2 
dozen of Jucunda—our No. 700, and 1 dozen each of the 
other varieties, 

For full description of the above and all other desirable 
kinds, also minute instructions for Strawberry culture, send 
10 cents for our Catalogue. 








SEVEN 


BEST VARIETIES 


CURRANT, 


For $5 we will send by mail to any Post-Office aadiess in 


OF 


the United States, post-paid, and guarantee their safe car- 
riage: 

© VERSAILLAISE.—The best of all. 

G6 FERTILLE DE ANGERS.—Very similar to 
nbove, 

4. CHERRY .--Best for jams and jellies, 

4 WHITE GRAPE.,—Best for wine. 

4 VICTORIA.—Good and very late. 

4 SHORT BUNCH RED.—Very productive and 


good, 


4 LA HATIVE.—Vizorous grower, and very good, 

Full descriptions of these, and other desirable varieties, 
may be found in our Catalogue, which will be sent to all 
applicants enclosing 10 cents. 

s2" EARLY ORDERS ARE SOLICITED. 


J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa: 
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PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 
ENGINES 
CIRCULAR SAW AND GRIST MILLS. 


The Old and Extensive Establishment, the 
Mount Vernon Iron Works, lias for sale: 


2 Portable Engines (Mounted on Wheels) of 8 Horse Power. 





as} do. do. do, do, 10 do. do. 
17s do. Diisixtninecncs Sees i do. 
60 Portable and 10 Stationary Engines of 20 Horse Power. 
Bo do. and 22 do. do. of 2% do. do, 
135 do. and 11 do. do. of 30 do, do. 
12 GURHONGNY HOGS, 6 oo50 5s cc cccsacnsced of 3 do. do, 
4 do do. do, 
: do do, do. 
3 do. Dicks thockeassvoneiuebasne of 65 do, do. 
do. Ri. RSSKE ucts bine Wale an sie e of 80 do. do. 
? do, A weswessd ssanencuinnewas of 100 do, do, 
Also, 250 CircuLarR Saw MILLs of all sizes, and 150 REED | 


& BUCKINGHAM's SUPERIOR PATENT FLOURING 
MiLLs, with Bours and other fixtures, 

being erected with modern improvements, AND 
Is GUARAN- 


All are 


fuk GREATEST STRENGTH AND DURABILITY 
TEED. 
Tus Firm WAS THE First 


THE ENTIRE MACHINERY AND COMPLETE 


TO COMMENCE THE PRACTICE 


OF FURNISHING 
FIXTURES FOR GRIST AND SAW MILLS, AND MILL WriIGHuTs, 


to Erect’ AND PUT THEM IN RUNNING OnpeR, hence, their 


great success and reputation for getting up the Best MILLs 


IN THE WORLD. 

Deliveries made in any of the principal cities of the United 
States. 

For Information or Circulars Address 


& J. COOPER, 
Mount Ve rnon, Ohio. 


gg myers SAW MILLS.—Our Medium Size 
Engine and Saw Mill will cut four thousand feet of 
Price, from $2,400 to $2,700. Send for Cir- 
JON os W. YEO, 
Richmond, Ind. 


North River Agricultural Works. 
GRIFFING & CO., Proprietors. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, 
Field, Garden and Flowcr Seeds, 
GUANO, SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, AND 
GROUND BONE 
Agents for Mohawk Valley Steel C Lippe r Plows, Harring- 
ton’s Celebrated Combined Seed Drill and Cultivator, and 
Sayer’s Patent Horse Hoe. 
Warchouse, 58 & 60 Cortlandte-st., New York. 
Dealers supplied at lowest rates. 


“ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS,” — 


Will buy a good, substantial Brick Machine, of the clay tem- 
pering kind, which is warranted to make’ 15,000 brick per 
day, of a better quality than by hand. Address, 

FREY. SHECKLER & CO., Bueyrus, 0. 


FARMERS, DONT FORGET 
Olmsted’s Revolving Landside Plows. 


The best and most economical implements in the world. 

ist. They are the lightest Draught Plow in use. 

2d. They leave the ground in the best condition for crops, 
thus multiplying product ion and saving many times their 
cost. 

Hundreds of testimonials certify that they better 
worth $50, than an old fashioned plow is $10. 

Price, plain, $12; fulltrimmed, $18 ; 29 per cent. discount to 
dealers. We also manufacture the celebrated 
Adjustable Mould Board Plows & Cultivators, 
Which, by a simple movement of the board, lays the furrow 
atany ‘desired ans «le, and can be adapted to either a fast or 
slow team. 

Price of Plows same as above. 
Same discount to dealers. 

All orde aS proseptl ly executed 1 

S& VE tt PL ANC K, Binghamton, N. Y. 

N. B.—As heavy freights prevent shipping to a distance, we 
sell State, County and Shop Rights to manufacture, at rea- 
sonable rates. 

For Self-Reguiating Wind Mills, 
For pumping —, —— ain. = many other 
poses, and for “ THe AM NFa GRINDING MILL.” ad- 
dress, EMPIR i W iND MILL M. ANU FACTURING Co,, “ 


: , Syracuse, N. 
EYGERSOLL’S IMPROVED 
ILAY 


HORSE AND HAND POWER 
AND COTTON PRESSES. 

These machines 
manner throughout thisand foreign countries to the num- 


have been tested in the most thorough 
ber of over 3000. 


THe Horse Power is worked by either wheel or capstan, 
and in many respects possesses unequalled advantages, We 
invite those wanting such machines to write for a catalogue 
containing full information with cuts, prices, &c., or calland 
examine personally. 

Orders promptly attended to, by addressing 
INGERSOL L & DOUGHERTY, Greenpoint. Kings Co., L. I, 


substantifl, Brick Ma- 
ring kind, 4 on of mak- 

etter qualit ly band 
FREY & SHECELER, evr ‘Ohid. 


er day. 
Ve build all sizes, 


Lumber 
culars. 


PURE 





are 


Price of Cultivators, $7.00, 





100 Will buy a good, 
eine of the clay tem 
4 15,000 brjck per day; of a’ 
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EATON, MADISON C0., N. Y., 


Continue to manufacture their Improved 
q ‘ iT 4 \4 J 
PORTABLE ENGINES 

For Farm and Mechanical purposes, They are partial arly | 
adapted to driving Threshing Machines, Circular Saws, Mills | 
of all kinds, Printing Presses, Wood or Iron Lathes, Machi- 
nery in C abinet or Wagon Shops, Boring Artesian Wells, | 
Pwnping Water, Corn Shellers, &c., &¢ | 

We warrant our Engines to be wh: it we repre sent them, 


and to give unqualified satisfaction in % respects \ 
Woop &CO, } 


“THE ONLY SEEVECILY a LIABLE 
|'HAND PLANTING MACHINE. 
For Corn, Sorghum or Broom Corn. 
ECONOMY IS THE ORDER OF THE DAY. 

V TITH the JONES IM- 

PROVED HAND CORN 
PLANTER, one experienced 
man will plant nearly or quite 
asmuch corn in a day as two 
hands and two horse $s Will with 
a horse corn planter, and it 
costs less than one quarter as 
much. It plantsand covers the 
corn sue every time. It plants 
two rows atonce. Wherea few 
were used last year, large nuin- 
bers are wi anted this season. It 
can be used as a single planter 
when desired. It has taken 
more premiums than any other. 
Price, $12.50 each, or three for 
$33.00. Small seed cup slides, 
hOcentsextra. Liberal discount 
toagricultural implement deal- 
ers, or others ordering at whole- 
sale. Try it, and save your 
team and extra hand for other work. 

All letters promptly answered. Manufactured by 
EMERSON & CO., Rockford, Ill. 
P.S.—As we are building buta limited n umber this season, 
orders should be sent early to secure the Planters 


Important to Farmers. 

Will be sent anywhere free of express charges for $5, one 
of MeConaughey’s Patent Corn Droppers, one of the most 
complete machines ever invented for dropping corn, sorgo, 
and other seeds. Agents wanted to introduce it. 

Patented March 27, 1860, and Dec. 4. 1866. 

THOS. B. MeCONAUGHEY, Newark, 
| WOOD & MANN STEAM E NGINE 
co’s CELEBRATED 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 


STEAM > AND BOILERS. 

































Delaware. 








FROM 4 TO 35 HORSE POWER. 
ALSO PORTABLE SAW MILLS. 
We have the oldest, largest and most complete works in 
the United States, devoted exclusively to the manufacture 
of Port: able En: zines and Saw Mills, which, for wrens ta 
compactness, power and economy of fuel, are conceded by 
experts, t o be superior to any ever offered to the public. 
The great amount of boiler room, fire surface and cylinder 
area, Which we give to the rated horse power, make our Kn- 
gines the most powerful and cheapest in use ; and they are 
adapted to every purpose where power is required. 
All sizes constantly on hand, or furnished on short notice. 
Descriptive circulars, with price list, sent on application. 
WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE CoO., 
Utica, N. Y. 








Branch Office, % Maiden Lane, ¥ ew York City. 


“SWIFT'S PATENT FARM MILL 
for grinding grain for Stock, &c. The most efficient and 
durable Farm Mill in use. They are driven by Horse or 


other Power, and have a hand wheel attached. Sold at a 
price within the — of all, Send for Circular, 
Manufactured by LANE, BROTHERS, 


Washington, N. Y. 
N. B. —Mills shipped to any part of the countr A 


Millstone Dressing Diamonds, 


Set in Patent Protector and Guide. For sale by JOHN 
DICKENSON, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, om Im- 
porter of Di: umonds for_all Mechanical ge Also Ma- 
nufacturer of Glaziers’ Diamonds, No. 64 Nassau-st., New- 
York City, Old Diamonds reset. B.—Send postage- 
sti ump J for Desc riptive | Circular of the Di: vmond Dresser. 


FLAX---BONE. 
FOR SALE—A valuable Flax and Bone Mill combined, 
“ Pays Big.” 
Mill, large ; water power; full set of flax and bone ma- 
chinery ; ; two re one large and well finished ; 20 
acres good land; 150 apple, 800 peach, ene: 100 pear _ es in 


orchard. Price, $1,500, SBOL 
Li imbertville, x. J. 


H. W. Johns’ Improved Roofing 


been in use In nearly all parts of the country nine 
It is easily applied, and forms when finished a reliable 
Is adapted for steep or flat roots. The 











Has 
years, 
and handsome roof. 


| foundation of this roofing is a heavy canvas, twenty times 


stronger than the felt or paper commonly used. 
Also manufacturer of 
PRESERVATIVE PAINT, 
lioofs—Iron Work—Fences, &c. 
ELASTIC#ROOFING CEMENT, 


For Tin 


| For coating new and old canvas, Felt or Shingle Roofs, 


ELASTIC MINERAL CEMENT, 
Yor repairing all kinds of Leaky Roofs, particularly Shingle 
Roofs—can be applied with a trowel. 
For further particulars, prices and proof of all we claim, 
address H, W. JOHNS, 78 William-st., N. Y. 


DAIRYMEX, “AND CHEESE MAKERS, 
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We are making the best Cheese Press Screws in market 
Made from the best refined iron, and Scrers polished, 

Send for Circular of sizes and prices. 

Address _—s RUMSEY & CO., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
EVERY MAN His OWN PRINTER. 
YOUNG AND OLD MAKING MONEY. 

The LOWE IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES are the 
best and cheapest portable Card and Job Presses ever in- 
vented. Price of an Office with Press—$i5, 328, $40. Send 
for a circular to the 

LOWE PRESS CO., 23 Water-st., Boston. 
Macferran’s Burglar Preventive. 


This invention is exceedingly simple, yet, when applied to 
a door, renders the opening of it from ‘the outside a perfect 
impossibility. A very large profit can be made by persons 
purchasing State = County Rights. Samples sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of 50 cénts. — Ss, 
FERRAN, 


721 Chestnut Poe P Phitadelphin Pa. 


Pyle’s Saleratus 
and 


Cream Tartar. 
ACKNOWLEDGED BEST IN MARKET. 


Always full weight and uniform in quality. In the New-Eng- 
land States PYLE’S SALERATUS is superseding all others. 
Its purely wholesome character and general efficiency in bak- 
ing are qualifications that the intelligent housekeeper soon 
discovers. PYLE’s 0, K. SOAP is also the best family soap 
in America, and a fair trial will satisfy any competent judge 
of the truth of our statements. 
Sold generally by first-class Grocers. 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
350 W snes gton-street, New York. 


& cmmnwndeisstintet: 
os Pp, 
S, Pearl-Street, 


68 
NEW-YORK. 


Produce Commission Merchants, 


For the sale of Country produce of all kinds. 
Send for WEELKY PRICE CURRENT, Marking Plate and 
Circular with Packing and Shipping directions, 


LAGE QU ANTITIES of Government Goods, 
Army and Navy Clothing, Blankets, Sheets, Bed Sacks, 
s, Halters, Bornes. Tents, and a gen 

at Whotes: 
SEMAN, 89 Agtaws D,N. ¥. 




















Quilts, Saddles, Bri 
eral supply of Camp pEguinage 
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Full Blood and Grade Alderney and| PERUVIAN GUANO SUBSTITUTE! 


Ayrshire Stock for Sale. 


Persons wishing to purchase the very best Family Cows, or 
to improve the Stock on their Farms, are invited to examine 
iny Herd, which now numbers One Hundred and Eighteen 
head of all descriptions, Cows, Heifers and Bulls. 

THOMAS FITCH, Breeder, New London, Conn. 
LDERNEY COW ‘FLORA,’ dam imported, 
sire from Col, Colt's imported stock, for sale to reduce 

stock, by G, W. FARLEE, 110 Broadway, New York. 


| CHESTER WHITE HOGS. 








Send for Cirenlar, 
W. H. FURMAN, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





FANCY FOWLS 


And EGGS for sale, from Choice and Imported Stock. Send 
ti 


stamp for Circular, OBERT R. BERWICK, 


Box 820. Norwalk, Conn. 
® ATIONAL POULTRY AND PIGEON COM- 
1% PANY. Send for Circularto  W.A, WOOD, Sup't, 
1385 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. B.—A few Ferrets for sale. 
GGS FOR SETTING, from White-faced Black 
Spanish, Brahma, White Leghorn, Bolton Gray and 
Dominique Fowis, bred with Care and warranted pure, at 
1 per dozen, Address 
N. A. SHUTE, Exeter, N. H. 
WHITE LEGHORN FOWLS.—Eggs for sale at $2.50 for 13. 
Also orders received for fowls to be delivered after Sept, Ist. 
Address JOHN SALISBURY, Box 9, Nyack, N. Y. 




















Fy SGs trom Brahma Fowls, weighing 26 Ibs. a pair, 
live weight, Also, Eggs from White Leghorn Fowls, 
with yellow legs, pure breed. For sale by 

HENRY VINE, Schenectady, N. Y. 


‘ 
ITALIAN BEES, 
A few colonies for sale. Price $18. ITALIAN QUEENS 
throughout the Summer. Send for circular to M. QUINBY, 
St. Johnsville, N. Y. 











Lamb’s Improved Family Knitting Machine 
is Needed by Every Family. 

When a pair of Stockings of any size can be knit with this 
machine in twenty minutes, it is folly to knit by hand. 

Making a variety of stitches, it produces to perfection, 

Shawls, Hoods, Tippets, Mittens, Affghans, Sacks, Sontags, 
Undersleeves, Neck Ties, Tidies, Hosiery of all kinds, and 
nunicrous other useful articles. 

This machine weighs only 20 pounds, and knits readily 
10,000 stitches a minute, the stocking stitch being precisely 
like that knit by hand. A woman can easily earn with it 
$2.00 per day. Agents wanted, 

Send for a Circular, enclosing stamp, to the 

Lamb Knitting Machine Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Colgate’s Aromatic Vegetable Soap. 

A superior Toilet Soap, prepared from refined Vege 
etable Oils in combination with Glyeerine, and espec- 
jally designed for the use of Ladies and for the Nursery. 
Its perfume is exquisite, and its washing properties unri- 





valled, For sale by all Druggists. 


CANVASSERS WANTED TO SELL THE 





ocket Lantern 


‘Very LIGHT, STRONG and DURABLE, can be FOLDED and 
carried in the POCKET Or TRAVELING BaG With SAFETY and 
CONVENIENCE, occupying the space of a CIGAR CASE, and 





opened and closed as readily. They contain (whether open 
or closed) matches and extra candles, and, being always 
ready for use, 
ARE MOST APPRECIATED IN THE GREATEST EMERGENCIES. 
s:—No, 1, $1 each; sent by mail or express. pre-paid, 
for $1.50.—No. 3, 75 cents each; sent by mail or express 
nt paid, tor $1.00. 
ABERAL TERMS TO DEALERS AND CANVASSERS. 
JULIUS IVES & CO., 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y.. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Kerosene Goods generally, 
and Proprietors of 
IVES?’ PATENT LAMPS, 
YHK SAFEST, MOST CONVENIENT, AND IN EVERY 
THE BEST LAMP EVER USED. 


500 CANVASSERS WANTED. 


To sell Dr. Jennings’ Great Work, “THE HORSE AND 
OTHER LIVE STOCK.” The best subscription book in the 
market, containing over 1200 pages, with more than 200 Illus- 
trations, strongly bound in leather. Good and reliable 
agents wanted in every neighborhood, 

For circulars, terms, &c., address, 

BARTLESON & CO., 
611 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





WAY 








ITUATION WANTED.—By a practical farmer 
and bere to spke charge of a small army, ot a gentle: 

man’s country’seat. Good references given, ress W. 

P, O. Box 1,539, New York. ° ™ 
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BAUGH’S 
RAW BONE 
Super-Phosphate of Lime. 








BAUGH & SONS, 

Sole Proprietors & Manufacturers, 
Delaware River Chemical Works, 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 

For Wheat, Rye, Barley, Corn, Oats, Pota- 
toes, Tobacco, Buckwheat, Sorghum, Turnips, 





| Hops, ‘Garden Vegetables, and every Crop 
and Plant. 





Especially recommended to tie growers of 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
And All Small Fruits, 


MORE than 13 years of regular use upon all description of 
Crops grown in the Middle and Southern States, has given a 
high degree of popularity to this MANURE, which places 
its application now entirely beyond a mere experiment. 


BAUGH’S RAW BONE 
SUPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 


Is eminently a success as a Substitute for Peruvian Guano 
and Stable Manure—and is offered to the Agriculturists of 
the Northern and Eastern States as a fertilizer that will 
cheaply restore to the Soil those essentials which have been 
drained trom it by constant cropping and light manuring. 

IT is very prompt in its action—is lasting in effect to a de- 
gree unattained by any commercial manure in the market, 
and is afforded at a much less cost than bought Stable Ma- 
nure, or Peruvian Guano. The Labor involved in its use is 
far less than that of applying stable manure, while there is 
no risk from the introduction of noxious weeds. 

G2” Farmers are recommended to purchase of the dealer 
located in their neighborhood. In sections where no dealer 
is yet established, the Phosphate may be procured directly 
from the undersigned. A Priced Circular will be sent to all 
who apply. 

Our NEW PAMPHLET—* How to Maintain the Fertility 
of American Farms,”—% pages, giving full information in 
regard to the use of manure, &c., will be furnished gratis on 


application. 
BAUGH BROTHERS & 00, 
GENERAL WHOLESALESAGENTS, 
No. 181 Pearl-st. and No. 4 Cedars-st., 
NEW YORK. 


For Sale by dealers in all parts of the United States 
and British Provinces, towhom Farmers will please apply, 


TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 


The Lodi Manufacturing Company, (Kstab- 
lished since 1840,) having the exclusive control 
of all the night soil of New York City, offer for 
sale their Celebrated Poudrette, warranted the 
best fertilizer for the price in this country. 
Experience has shown that it has no equal for 
Corn, Cotton, Tobacco and Vegetables. It 
prevents worms from destroying the seeds. It 
ripens the crop from two to three weeks 
earlier, and adds from \ to \ to the yield. 

== Q#™ It is of better quality and much finer 
than ever made heretofore. 
Price, $2.00 per Barrel—Cash., 

The Company are also manufacturing Double Refined 
Poudrette, is fine as flour, concentrated and free from nearly 
all extraneous matter—samples of which will be sent by 
mail on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 

It is packed in new barrels and shipped without extra 
charge for package or cartage in New York City. 

Price for the double refined Poudrette, $25 per Ton. 

The Company’s Farmers’ Almanac, giving further particu- 
lars, will be sent free by addressing 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPAN : 
66 Cortlandt-st., N. Y. 


Book Agents Wanted. 


To solicit orders, in each town in the United States and 
Canada, for the most popular subscription book ever pub- 
blished, being THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE BIBLE, 
by John Kitto, D. D., F. S. A., Edited by Rev, Alvan Bond, 
D. D. of Norwich, Conn.—Over 700 closely printed Royal 
Octavo pages—more than 100 full page engravings. Recom- 
mended by the leading Clergy of all denominations of 
Christians, 53,000 Copies already printed. Six large power 
presses running on the work. Everybody wants it. Ex- 

rienced Agents say they never knew a book sell so well. 
No competition. Experienced Agents, School Teachers, 
Sabbath School Teachers, retired Clergymen, and others, are 
wanted to introduce this great work into every household 
in the land. For Circulars, etc., apply immediately to the 
Publisher, HENRY B 


ILL, Norwich, Conn. 
Stereopticons and Magic Lanterns, 


With the Improved Lime Light, illuminating brilliantly two 
hundred square feet of canvas, and magnifying the views to 
that size, at an expense of le-s than one dollar for a whole 
evening's exhibition. Kasily managed and pays well. 

Illustrated priced catalogue of the apparatus, with list of 
over two thousand artistically colored photographic views 
on glass, of the War, Scripture History, Choice Statuary, etc. 
etc., forwarded on application. T. H. McALLISTER, Ojiti: 
ejan, (ot late om of McAllister & Bro., Phila,,) 49 Nassau 
street, New York. 
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(Continued from page 120, which see.) 


We conceive that an elementary work on the Vine, to 
possess the highest practical value to the amateur, as well as 
he gardener and vineyardist, should treat of all the facts 
and principles involved in the subject, laying them, clearly, 
in order before the student, and linking them together with 
just so much of the theory as is necessary to explain lucidly 
their relations to each other, and unite them in the mind of 
the student in one harmonious and systematic whole. This 
is what we have aimed to accomplish in the present work, 
indulging in no theorizing speculations, and introducing 
nothing of doubtful verification. We have given a simple 
record of our own practice and Fo ype ee stating no fact 
that we have not repeatedly verified, and which may not be 
repeated by others with like results, We have striven to 
make it a safe guide to all, 

Although Grape Culture, and especially Wine Making, are 
yet in their infancy in this country, the principles and condi- 
tions upon which success depends are so well established, 
that, if we walk in the full light of the knowledge we have, 
we need tread no doubtful path. Though our work is strict- 
ly elementary, we have by no means intended to make it in 


} any degree superficial, and we have, therefore, labored to 


leave no important practical question unsolved; indeed, 
some points, that have heretofore been entirely neglected or 
very briefly noticed, are here treated with a degree of min- 
uteness somewhat commensurate with their importance, as 
will be seen. among others, in the chapters on ‘* Varieties,” 
“ Ripening,” and “ Taste.” 

The engravings are so true to life, and so admirably exe- 
cuted, that they may be said, in some sense, to present a trea- 
i Ives, trom which may be obtained a good 
knowledge of the operations to be performed, as well as the 


_February 51801. "PETER B. MEAD. 
s4IN ONE VOLUME, BOUND IN LIBRARY LEATHER. 
Price, $6. 


THE MILITARY AND NAVAL HISTORY 


OF THE 
Rebellion in the United States, 
By W. J. TENNEY, 
EDITOR OF AMERICAN ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA. 
Sixth Edition. 


Complete@n one royal 8vo. vol., of over 800 double-column 
pages,” illustrated with S$ L la E POR- 
RAITS, and SUPERB CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, print- 
ed in six colors, of BATTLE SCENES, together with ONE 
HUNDRED MAPS and CHARTS, indispensably requisite 
for such a work, . 

It contains an ELABORATE INDEX, enabling the 
Peg to refer to any battle, skirmish, or other incident of 
the war. 

The Publishers of this History do not hesitate tosay that 
no book on the war will be found Fuller, More a~ 
ble, or More Beautifally Dlustrated. It is in fact 
a@ necessary desideratuin for every one who desires to make 
himself familiar with the operations of one of the most gl- 
gantic wars that has ever occurred in the world’s history, 

It is printed on paper of excellent quality, in good, clear 
type, elegantly and substantially bound. 

Agents Wanted, to whom exclusive territory will be 
given, some of the best locations being still unoccupied. 
Good Agents are clearing $100 per week. 

ID. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
443 and 445 Broadway, New York. 
He. TO RAISE 100 BUSHELS OF CORN TO THE 
ACRE, or a good crop on any soil; with Useful and 
Practical Hints to every Farmer. By R. P. Prosser. Sent 
free by mail for 25 cents, six copies for $1. H. WaTKLY, 
Publisher, 230 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, O. 


LUMBER AND LOG BOOK. 


Scribner’s Ready Reckoner, designed expressly for lumber 
merchants, ship-builders, and farmers, containing the correct 
measurement of Scantling, Boards, Plank, Cubical contents 
of Square and Round Timber, Saw Logs, Wood, &c.: com- 
prised in a number of tables, to which are added Tables of 

Vages by the month, Board or Rent by the week or day, 
Interest Tables, &e. 

This is the most complete and reliable book of its kind 
ever published, and has now become the s¢andard book for 
1 over the United States. Over 300,000 








| copies have been sold and the demand jis constantly increas- 


ing. Every one engaged in buying or selling lumber of any 
kind will find this a very valuable book. 
The book is for sale by booksellers throughout the United 
States, and sent by mail, post-paid, for 30 cents, 
GEO, W. FISHER, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 
rE’ 
EMPLOYMENT. 
HE AUBURN PUBLISHING Co. offer THE 
Best HisTtoRY OF THE REBELLION. Latest, Cheapest, 
most Complete. 
THE BEsT ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE Best WORK ON THE DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 
THE Best WORK ON THE FARM AND GARDENS. 
THE Best FAMILY RECEIPT BooK, &C., &C. 
The best Zerms, and the most reliable Instructions to 
Agents. Address, E, G. STORKE, Publishing Agent, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


"BXULE VANISHING PICTURE TRICK, 2 cents. 
‘ —How to Write Letters Correctiy. 15 cts.—Guide to 
Etiquette, 15 cts.—Bridal Etiquette, 15 cts.—Courtship Made 
Kasy, 15 cts. Housekeepers’ Own Book, 15 cts.—Karey’s How 
to Buy, Tame and Keep Horses, 15 cts.—Knowlson's Farrier, 
15 cts.—Home Cook Book, 30 cts.—Parlor one, 80 cts, 

Parlor Theatricals. 30 cts.—Parlor Pantomines, 25 cts,—i00 
Puzzles, 30 cts.—Fireside Games, 30 cts.—Laws of Love, 3) 
cts.—Love Oracle, 30 cts.—Comic Courtship, 30 cts.—Great 
Fortune Teller, 0 cts. Thousands of other Books, Pictures, 
Albums, Games, Yankee Notions. Sendstamp for Mammoth 
Catalogue. W. C, WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


O BOOK AGENTS.—We are now ready to em- 

ploy additional Canvassers for GREELEY’S HISTORY 
complete. The popularity of this work is unprecedented. 
For more than fourmonths past the demand has far exceeded 
our utmost ability to supply, although we have printed and 
bound a much greater nuinber of volumes than were efer 
before issued of — single work in so short a time and or 
equal size in the whole history of book-making, The great 
superiority of GREELEY’S HISTORY is everywhere admit- 
ted, even by the author’s political opponents, Experienced 
Canvassers can secure good territory on favorable terms. 
Address 0. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn., Cleveland, U., 
or Detroit, Mich. 


NSTITUTE OF DRAWING, SURVEYING, and 
Civil Engineering, at Tolleston, Lake Co., Ind. Opens 

sril 15th. It costs $30 to be a Draftsman; $30 a Surveyor: 
a Civil Engine 


ver. Ad hg 
A. VANDER 2 NAILLEN, for a Circular. 
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(Business Notices $2.50 per Agate Line of Space.) 
The Immense Profits 
OY THE 


TEA TRADE. 


The Proprietors of “THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
COMPANY,” became fully convinced, several years ago, 
that the consumers of Tea and Coffee were paying toomany 
and too large profits, on these articles of every day con- 
suuiption, and therefore orga Tue Great AMERICAN 
Tea CoMPANY, to do away, as far as possible, with these 
enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to supply them 
with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 





To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made inthe Tea trade, we will start with the Ameri- 


ises, leaving out of the account entirely the profits 





can hk 
of the Chinese fac % 

ist.—The Am« House in China or Japan makes large 
‘ofits on thelr sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
tired merchants in this country have made their immense 


ti 






Pp 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

24.—The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

8d.—The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in 
many cases. 

4th.—On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th.—The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent, 

Gth.—The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. 

{th.—The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Rail Dealer 
at a profit of 15 to 2% per cent, 

Sth —The Retailer sels it to the consumer for all the profit 
he can get. 

When you have added to these eight profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and 
add the original cost of the tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show 
Why we can sell so very much lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and 
asmall profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get 
up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each person 
wishing to join inaclub, say how much tea or coffee he 
wants, and select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
published in the paper or in our circulars, Write the names, 
kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, and when the club is 
complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party's 
goods in separate packages, and mark the name upon them, 
with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their distri- 
bution—each party getting exactly what he orders, and no 
more, The cost of transportation the members of the club 
can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-Oflice money orders, or by Ex- 
press, a8 may su the convenience of the club. Or, if the 
amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desirea, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from 
the Custom House Stores to our warehouses, 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their Stock, which they recommeard to meet the wants of 
clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the List of prices will 
shows ol 

Hereaiter we will send a complimentary package to the 


~—"r" party getting up the club, Our profits are small, but we 


will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 
mentary package for clubs of less than $30. 
All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST: 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per pound, 

GREEN TEAS, S0c., %c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 
pound, 

MIXED, ‘0c., S0c., %c., best $1 per pound, 

JAPAN, $1, $1.10, best $1.23 per pound, 

OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90¢., best $1 per pound, 

IMPERIAL (Green), best $1.25 per pound, 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., %c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.20 per pound, 

GUNPOWDER (Gunpowder), $1.25, best $1.50 per tb. 





P. S.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a large 
number of men are engaged, by CLUBBING together, can re 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third by 
sending directly to the 

GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 VESEY-STREET, corner of Church. 
Post-Office Box, 5,643 New-York City. 

ta” We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey 
Street Store is at Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, corner of 
Church Street—/arge double store. 








From the Methodist, N. ¥. City. 


Tue Great AMERICAN TeA Company.—In noticing the 
operations of this large and enterprising establishment, it 
may be proper for us to offer a remark in explanation of the 
reasous Which induce us to call the attention of the commu 
nity to a concern which has reached its eminence in pub- 
lic favor. It is our undeviating rule to exercise a scrupu- 
lous judgment in relation to business enterprises—never rec- 
ommending any except such as we believe have been 
proved worthy and reliable, and whose system of business, 
uprightness of dealing with their customers, and ample cap- 
ital to fulfill their engagements are fully established. Upon 
these principles we call attention to the advertisement of the 
Great AMERICAN TEA Company, published in our advertis- 
ing columns, The Company have several very large stores, 
located in different parts of the city, stocked with the best 
and most serviceable goods, which they are content to sell 
at merely living profits, as they have proved by their prices 
forthe past five or six years. They have but one price, 
which is no small consideration to those who are dependent 
to any considerable degree upon servants or children to 
make purchases, or to those who wish to order from the 
country. By these rules alone the company propose in the 
future to conduct their vast and rapidly augmenting trade. 

3elieving that the ability and disposition of the Company 
are ample to perform all they promise, warrants us in calling 
special attention to them in our columns, Itis a trite saying 
“that the honest strivings of honest men are sure to be 
commended, their business efforts encouraged, and ulti- 
mately adequately compensated.” 








Clergymen and Gentlemen of the religious and secular 
press of very careful speech, have emphatically indorsed 
and recommended the GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, as 
also commendatory letters of our customers. : 

On page 110 of this paper, we give their own words, so 
that consumers of Tea may rely upon our statements and 
manner of doing business. 


VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS 
BY 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, ALBANY, N. Y. 


oe 





*The Cultivator and Country 
Gentleman * — 2 LARGE WEEKLY 
JOURNAL, 16 pages quarto, devoted to the 
Practice and Science of Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture at large, and to all the various De- 
artments of Rural and Domestic Economy. 

nly 2.50 per year, with favorable Terms 
to Clubs. 
*,* Specimen Copres sent free, or on receipt of 
30 cents, we will forward the Five Numbers for January, 
stitched and trimmed in paper cover, post-paid—80 
pages, and very cheap at the price. 

* Rural Affairs,”’? in FOUR HANDSOME 
VOLUMES, muslin, containing about 1300 
pages of Reading Matter, and over 1700 
Engravings, including all Agricultural 
and Horticultural Subjects, and very valuable 
PLANS OF FarM AND CounTRY Houses, and 
Outbuildings. 

*,* Sent postage paid for $6, or either Volume 
alone for $1.50.—Send for one and you will want all. 

Address, with remittances, or for further informa- 
94 LUTHER TUCKER & SON, ALBany, 





Imported Creveceur Fowls, 


Direct froi. ‘he Jardin d’Acclimatation, Paris, selected with 
great care; tur f™est in the country. Orders received for 
fowls only, proge. * above, to be delivered after Sept, Ist. 
Send for Circular. limited number of 


HOUDANS, 


of same importation. 


DUCKs. 
Plata and Aylesbury Ducks and Eggs from the best im- 
ported Stock. Send for Circular. 
A.M. HALSTED & CO., 68 Pearl St., New York, 


To Farmers and Agents. 


On Pas 4 of $1.50 we will send by mail or express, pre- 
paid, the Brass Metallic parts, or for $2.00 one of the Cele- 
prated Silvers’ Patent Excelsior Brooms complete—with full 
instructions how to fill it—Universally acknowledged to be 
the cheapest, best and most beautiful Broom in the world, 
and the only one accepted for the * Paris Exposition ”’ of 1867, 
An Agent wanted in every county. For full particulars, 
see February Agriculturist, page Ti, or send for Illustrated 
Circular to C, A. CLEGG & CO.,, 
206 Broadway, N. Y. 


KNOX’S NURSERY AT YOUR DOOR, — ! 
Liberal Offer. See Advertisement on page 117. 


SOUTHERN LANDS. 


Great Barg insin Maryland, Virginia and Cotton growing 
States. Farms of all sizes and at all prices, from $2 to $100 
per acre, Large Tracts of Timber on Railroad and Water. 
Never failing Water Powers, Mill Sites, etc., ete. 

For sale by WM. H. NE. “ON, Att’y and Broker, 

23 Lexington-st., Ba’''more, Maryland, 
te Send 2% Cents for Catalogue. 


GET WELL AND KEEP WELL.—Read the 
Advertisement of Herald of Health, page 112. 


See Advertisement “ALL NURSERIES IN 
ONE,” on page 112. Observe the low Prices. 




















MR. GREELEY'S PROPOSITION 
FOR GRAPE PRIZE. 


So much has been well done within the last few years in 
American Fruit growing that it seems feasible, to do still 
more or at least to realize more extensively and rapidly the 
benetit of past improvements. Perhaps the most signal im. 

»yrovement has been made in the production of Grapes * , * 
Still, we are growing far too many inferior grapes, while our 
established favorites are too generally deficient in one or 
more respects. * , * They have some notable defect as a table 
Jruit, * . * But it is plausibly claimed that several sub- 
stantially new or little known varieties of domestic origin 
of high quality, fulfillall the requisites of @ choice table 
Jruit. Tt is time these claims were tested and passed upon 
by disinterested and capable judges. Asa humble contriba- 
tion to this end, I hereby offer a premium of One hundred 
dollars for the best plate of native grapes, weighing not less 
than six pounds of any variety known to the growers or 
propagators of the country. I require as follows of the 
grapes competing for the premium: The berries must be at 
least of good medium size, and not liable to fall from the 
stem when ripe: The flesh must be melting and tender quite 
to the center: The flavor must be pure, vinous, and ex- 
hilarating: The vine must be healthy, productive, of good 
habitof growth for training in gardensand yards, as well as 
in vineyards, with leaves as hardy and well adapted to our 
climate as those of the Delaware, Jn short, what is sought is 
a vine embodying all of the best qualities of the most ap- 
proved American and foreign varieties so far as possible, 

I propose to pay this premium on the Award of the Fruit 
Department of the American Institute, and invite competi- 
tion for it at the annual fair of the Institute soon to open; 
but if a thoroughly satisfactory Grapeshould not now be 
presented, the Institute will of course postpone the award 
till the proper claimant shall have appeared, 

Signed, HORACE GREELEY. 

The Committee, consisting of Peter B. Mead, Chairman, R. 
G. Pardee and Francis Brill, reported (see report in pamphlet) 
that “the Iona fully met Mr, Greeley’s requirements, and 
that no other grape in cultivation could.” 

[This the committee knew to be true in Sept., 1864. and 
thousands of others in all parts of the country now aflirm 
the same from their own experience.) 

This apeeats to be the par d committee that ever ad- 
judicated the Greeley prize, although another committee— 
or rather 2 portion of it—(apparently after enjoying a party 
and forgetting their errand) made another report, which 
embodies an apology for giving it to so poor a grape as the 
Concord. See what one of them at_the late meeting “of 
Fruit-growers Society of Western N. Y.” says about it when 
asked to explain. 

Extract from letter giving report: “The Concord ripened 
well, but the berries fell from the bunch some, and I don’t 
think so much of it on that account, There are several 
grapes that I always eat in preference to the Concord—in 
fact, I seldom eat that—but the public—the great 
mass—are not so well educated in their taste, and are ready 
to gulp down any Pelack grape of good size, recardless of 
qualitv. For that r yn I recommended the Concord for 
the Millio X William Griffith, of North East, Pa., 
who believed #} i 1. best of all grapes for table and for 
wine, denounéed the uoctrine of Mr. Committee-man, saying 
“h  -ommittee-man) little knew the American people,” and 
clo by saying “that 999,000 ont of every million and part 
of th other thousand were already dissatisfied with that 
award, and that ‘the million’ in all coming years would 
rebuke he finding of that Greeley Committee.” (Jt is @iso 
stated tht only threr e Committee ever saw the grapes 
last fall, on exhibitio apremium.) The Convention, 
on voting for “ best » gave one vote for Concord— 
the man explained “ ~s because the birds wouldnt 
touch that.” 

Mr, F. R. Elliot (Author of Fruit Growers’ Guide) said, “of 
all the grapes that had had any reputation at the West, 
Concoi * was the poorest ir ality.’” 

It will seen that Mr y's requirements specify very 
judiciously 1d accura‘ ¥stinctive qualities of a good 
grape, with. at whic of a munificent premium 
would have been enti ¢ in thaf clear signilicance 
and practical guod s¢ je, he is so eminently dis- 
tinguishe T+ was not 








sen expected that any one 
of Concor vundred I. iriends”” should have placed 
before the j.uwuc an analy»... the qualities of a good grape 
so directly in contrast to that from which they were reaping 
such golden harvests, which could last only while the 
“ignorance of the million” should continue, but when we 
consider how utterly wanting in all of these essential quali- 
ties the Concord is, and in fitness for “ Market” also, we 
cannot fail to wonder that the portion of the committee re- 
porting should omit to state such important facts, to avoid 
the appearanceof collusion with what will be regarded as 
the most enormous swindle that has been perpetrated in 
fruit-culture, when the history of the dissemination of the 
Concord shall be known, The latter is in yery unenviable 
contrast with the former committee. 

Now, Mr. Public, we have finished our little essay, and at 
an expenditure of some thonsands of dollars have spread it 
before you. Please let some one of your philosophers weigh 
it in his seales, using for weights all that has appeared on 
the subject of grapes in all of the magazines_andé papers 
during the past three years,—Note the result and make your 


calculations accordingly. : 
Cc. W. GRANT. 


GRAPE CULTURE AND 
WINE MAKING. 


Harper and Brother will publish, on or before the first of 
March, “ American Grape Culture,” an elementary work, by 
Peter B. Mead, mtended specially to meet the wants of the 
present time. 

It is the work of a thorough practitioner of the most ex- 
tended knowledge of the subject, and who, at the same time, 
is able to express his ideas in a clear, intelligent, and scholar- 
ly manner. 

The work is most prota illustrated with the best en- 
gravings ever produced for the purpose, and we are happy 
to be able to offer it so opportunely to the American public. 

HARPER & BROTHER, 
Franklin Square, N, Y. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 





MEAD OW 





PREFACE. 


The present volume has been prepared in compliance with 
the urgent request of friends in various parts of the country. 


(Continued on page 119, which see.) = 
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